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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN #0 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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WHOSOEVER. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILEINSON. 








Lime a quick sunbeam, parted from the sun, 

And lightly speeding on his way through 
space, 

That plies, nor tires, but plies the forward 
chase, 

Agp.counting yet his journey just begun, 

How many goale soever, toucned and won, 
And kindling from the kisses of bis face, 
Along the gleaming rearward of the race, 

Entice him to esteem his errand done; 
Lighting on whatsoever thing he meet, 

Abiding wheresoever he alight, 

Guest to abide, but courier on to fleet, 

So'ceasing never from etill-ceasing flight, 

"Yet swerves he not, though heart of grace, 
P to greet 
What errs froin his strict path, to left or right. 


Such the swift Angel of His Presence sent, 
‘Winged with a whosoever, from the throne, 
‘Who flies in flame and flies to every zone, 

From pole to pole, beneath the firmament, 

Charged the glad tidings of their Lord’s intent 

Toward his elect obedient to make known; 

Cinctured with speed, he flies as he has flown, 
Forever, on bis heavenly errand bent, 

Lighting to bless whatever heart he meet, 

Abiding there wherever he alight, 

‘Guest to abide, but herald torth to fleet 

80 ceasing still from still-unceasing flight 
Yet turns that angel aspect not to greet 

Save whosoever wit, to left or right. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 








ASTRIKING difference between these states 
is theircar accommodations and conditions. 
The hideous holes into which colored men 
are stuffed in Georgia make their sit- 
ting in the regular cars, as vou enter South 

rolina, the more noticeable. I got onthe 
cars at Brunswick at two in the morning. 
Two brethren accompanied me—one a pol- 
ished and well-dressed youth, on his way 
to the Presbyterian seminary at Charlotte, 
the other a respectable citizen of tbe place 
add the owner of quite a pretty property, 

ey stepped into the car where I had my 
wat and took in a satchel and valise. As 
they came out, the conductor said, in very 
wrathful tones: ‘‘ What are you in that car 
for?” ‘*We went in to carry a bundle,” 
they sald, deprecatingly and with crushed 
airand voice. They knew that was their 
only protection. ‘* You've no business in 
‘that car at all, —— you!” replics the gen- 
lemanly conductor—for be was very gen- 
tlemanly tonie. Yet he knew well they 
bad a right to go In there to carry packages, 
hd so his censure and his oath were alike 
uncalled for. But, be was mad at the 
Christian treatment they were receiving at 
other hands, and so revealed his authority 
alittle more than he might have otherwise 
done. This authority is, however, always 
teyealed, Isaw a Pullman conductor ap- 
Poach a colored gentleman of fine »ddress 
and presence, who had stepped into the 
car to Introduce me to a gentleman, in the 
same insolent manner and language, leav- 
ing out the profanity, with which this con- 
dnetor assailed these gentlemen. 

Our Brunswick conductor used a little 
more of his authority a few miles out. An 
old lady entered this car, cleanly and neatly 
Gressed and retiring, but partially of the 
offensive hue, for she was well mixed with 









white. 
the rear window. He came to her last, and 
instantly ordered her to go forward, not 
even allowing ber to wait until the cars 
stopped. So she had to stagger perilously 
Across chasm, the cars reeling’ badly. 
If she had fallen off, he would not have 
been blamed by the press or the public. It 
is' the third woman I have seen thus put out 
of the cars—the other two in Tennessee, 
But ‘the worst of it is that the cars‘ into 
which they are thrust are hideous pens. I 
went forward, by permission of the con- 
ductor (I could not have gone otherwise), to 
see my friend and brother, the presiding 
elder of the Savannah district. He was in 
a dirty, ill-ventilatéd, close-packed, unswept 
car, a8 Mean as Mean could be. Yet be was 
paying first-class fare and ‘two score of 
seats in my clean car were vacant. But for 
him to have asked to occupy one would 
have brought a revolver against his. bead. 
And this man would pass for white in any 
community and has often done: so here! 
But if he is known as -colored: there ‘is an 
end of his being treated as a gentleman. 
Now see the difference.’ The first chief 
station after leaving Savannah.‘for the 
North is Yemassee Junction, where the 
Beaufort and Augusta trains come in... Into 
our car came and sat Gen. Robert Small, 
the famous pilot who run off the ‘ Planter.” 
Otber like gentlemen and ladies took seats 
also, Noné'of the Georgian gentry who 
were in the car were barmed by ‘this con- 
tact. They accepted it'as they accept it on 
the horse’ cars everywhere in the 
South. Nothing improper in’ dress: or 
bearing did these persons exhibit. But 
there was liberty and’ civil equality. 
This freedom lasts till you reach’ Chester, 
coming north: The next station of im- 
portance is Charlotte, North Carolina. 
There the last of these ladies and: gentle- 
men leave the cars and no more enter 
them. That dirty car ahead is all they 
will now enjoy till they reach Richmond. 
Do you not say this abomination should be 
abolished? Is there not ‘here a grand 
superiority of South Carolina over Georgia? : 
Others exist, more important even than 
the equality of cars and schools. Life is 
vastly sufer in South Carolina than in 
Georgia. Just now itis the fashion North 
to curse the carpet-bagger and praise the 
unreconstructed and defiant rebels. Some 
pad and awful surprises may teach the 
North the dreadful folly of such a course. 
In Middle ‘and Southern ‘Georgia; twenty 
miles from a railroad, a Nortbern ‘man’s 
life would not be worth'a sixpence. A few 
months ago a Northerner residing in‘ South- 
western Georgia, a former member of the 
legislature, & postmaster, was killed, and 
the papers never noticed it. He had been’ 
sent out by the American Missionary: So- 
ciety. That was sin enough. A negro 
in Scriven County was hung up by 
a lawyer, doctor, and ex-representative 
and received five bundred’ Jasbes, © be- 
cause he declined to ‘plough a‘ field 
for one of these gentlemen, and: no 
paper even made mention of it’ But four 
colored men are hung at Thomasville, not 
by a mob, but by *' * sheriff and governor, on 
a charge of which' «+. vbody believed that 
three at least were innocent. They lynch 
and hang these poor fellows out of sheer‘ 
malice, because they cannot enslave them: 
Such horrors’ do not exist in ‘safe and 
happy South Carolina, Suid ‘a leading 


lightest taxes 





ago: “It is‘ choice between thieves and 
murderers, and I go for the thieves.” That 
may be true.~ South Carolina, the papers 
say, is’ a governnient of thieves. This 
Georgia politician described his as that of 
murderers. 

The great complaint against South Car- 
oliva is financial. Her ‘taxpayers ‘com- 
plain of oppression. Yet there'is less per 
cent. tax here than in New York or any 
jatge city. The trouble is, these owners 
want the Government overturned. They » 
will not'séll their land, ‘hoping ' yet ‘to own 
the laborers again. They have no business, 
and, therefore, nofnéome; and, hence, the 
‘heavy. ‘They might 
profitubly dis their land and avoid 
all trouble; only’a’ wrong purpose prevents 
them. But other Southern states are taxed 
equally bad. Why is‘sbe singled out? Sim- 
ply because her foes are determined to ‘re- 
enslave ‘her; and ‘this: is all the ery they 
have. Yes, one other.'':That is’ legislative 
extravagance and executive plundering’ and 
pardoning: “Why vent all the rage of the 
North on these offenders and offenses? If 
you look at other states, you will find much 
vicious plundering and pardoning there. 
The preferred ‘bonds of this state today 
are superior to thoseiof North Carolina and | 
Virginia. ; 

The North should ‘learn that this battle 
js not over; that the persistent efforts made 
to bring disgrace’ and ruin ‘on Louisiana 
and South Carolina is simply the working 
out of the purposé announced by Stephens, 
when the last stars and bars ‘was furled on 
the field of war, to win at the ballot-box 
what was lost with the cannon. ‘They mast 
first reconquer their own territory. This 
is’ two-thirds done. Texas ‘and > Arkansas 
have just surrendered. The last was evenly 
divided a year ago; now it: rolls up: over 
seventy thousand majority on the old side. 
Is there such a change? No;° but the 
negroes and the’ Union men dare not vote: 
Tennessee is gone’;' North Carolina will 
make no such fight this year ag last. It will 
fail. Virginia bas disappeared. They are 
determined to conquer the rest, and then 
they will proceed, as of old, to split the 
Nofth ‘and rule and ruin afresh the country, 
for ‘they mean nothing else. ‘*We have 
only halfewallowed this pill of reconstruc. 
tion, and we shall spit it tip-as soon. as pos- 
sible,’ said a Georgian; only a few days 
ago. They take the arms of the Govern. 
ment,’ but will not carry its flag or march 
with a company that ‘willi They exult 
over the defent of the Civil Rights Bill. Itis 
their first victory. Already they are letting 
loose their vengeance. Onecolored man in 
West Tennessee has been killed and two 
others ‘flogged; all because “it is thought 
that the nation will not: go forward in- this 
right path, and that’’88 has already arrived, 
with its successf‘tl ‘revolution: > 

Friends of thé South, of humanity,and 
of Christ,’patriots who mean ‘to keep what 
your fathers‘and brothers died. to ‘obtain, 
do not: be'beguiled from’ your steadfastness 
by these deceitful clamors. Give not South 
Carolina over to her foes,-witbin and with- 
out.” Already all’ over that state ‘‘ saber 
clulis” are‘forming. | This means a renewal 
of civil war. ‘Already the border -is lined | 
with citizens: of neighboring: states, who 
would hasten to such a fray that would 
wipe out in blood what they are pleased’ to 
calf’ a negro despotism, when’ there is no 
more despotism to-day in South Carolina 
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that tell it any the safer. 

But it is told to awaken the North to's 
sense of the perils that engirt her Southern 
section. She is crying peace, hugging ber 
defiant enemies to her breast and liexping 
up epithets against those who are her truo 
and faithful friends. ~ She talks of ignorant 
suffrage, when that suffrage is as book- 
learned as its opposite, since the majority 
on néitber side can read and it is supreme: 
ly tntelligent' in preserving the Union and 
her liberties. If we keep South Caroline 
aright, we-shall win ‘all the rest. Let her 
be purgéd of her errors without destroying 
her truths. If she sinks, there is ‘a dark 
and awful night 'to all in this region. If she 
stands, all will be’ raised up to her lofty 
level. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, 
BY 0. 











I ones said of a face, at hasty first: sight: 
‘*What.a plain face! How is it that people 
have called it handsome? I see no single 
point of beauty in it.” 
| ¢{Bhatface afterward became in my eyes 
a tre fine, strong, sweet, but’ beau- 
tiful, apert from its beauty as an index and 
record ‘Gf the loveliest nature and life I 
have ewe koown. Again and again I try 
to recall the face as I first saw it: I cannot. 
The very lineaments seem totally chauged. 

‘It is much the same with my first impres- 
sion of the Colorado Springs. Ishall never 
torget'my sudden sense of hopcless disap- 
pointment in the first instant in which I 
looked on the town. It was a gray day in 
November. I bad crossed the contiuent, 
ill, disheartened, ‘to’ find aclimate which 
would not kill. Therestretched before me 
to the east, a bleak, bare, unrelieved, deso- 
late plain. There rose: behind me, to the 
west, ‘a dark range of mountains, snow- 
toppéd, rocky-walled, stern, cruel, relent- 
lees. - Between lay the tewn — small, 
straight, new, treeless. 

* One might die of such a place alone,” I 
said, bitterly. ‘“ Death by disease would be 
more natural.” 

To-day ‘that plain and those mountains 
are to me well nigh the fairest spot on 
earth. To-day I say ‘‘one might almost 
live on such a placealone.” I have learned 
it, as f learned that human face, by beart; 
and there can be a heart and ‘a significan; 
récord in the face of a plain and a moun- 
tain, as much as in the face of a man. 

“To those who care to know the position 
of Colorado Springs geographically it can 
be said that its latitude is about the same 
as that of Washington City, that it lies in 
El Paso County, seventy miles to the north 
of Denver and five mites ‘from the foot of 
Pike’s Peak. For myself and for-those 
whom I might possibly win to love Colora- 
do Springs as I love it  wouldsay simply 
that it is a town lying due east of the Great 
Mountains and west of the sun. 44 

‘Again, to those who are curious’ 
statistics and dates and’ histories ‘of af 
it might'be said that three years ago 
town of Colorado ‘Springs did not ex 
and that to-day it numbers three thousand 
inhabitants; ‘that itis also known as the 
‘“Pountait Colony,”'a name much more 
attractive than Colorado Springs and also 
more fitting fdr the place, since there is not 
‘a'spriog of any sort whatever in the towa, 























and the soda and chalybeate springs, 


which have done so much to make the | 


region famous, are five miles away in a6 | 


town of Manitou. 


The trustees of the hones wet! oe 


men of means, position,” aud greatex 
ability. What is more, they are enthusiasts 
—entbusiasts in their falth in the future of 
this region and sniflinttsis fo theft vad 
mination to exert ‘their ‘controlling 


in the right direction. ‘They Bold in ttete iter Jow grasses—amber 


jurisdiction a tract of about ten thousand | 
acres of land; and the money derived froni 
the sales of two-thirds of this property is to 
be and is being expended in the construc- 
tion of irrigating canals, roads, parks, 
schools, the planting of trees, and other 


improvements. All deeds contain’ an im- | 


provement clause and a clause probibiting 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors on the property. Already the liquor 
dealers and the company have~come into 
collision,.and the contest will wax hotter, 
no doubt; but the company is resolved that 
the town shall continue to be, as it began, 
a temperance town, and it will be an evil 
day for the little village if ever the whisky 
dealers and drinkers win the fight. 

The streets of the town are laid out at 
right angles and are alternately one hun- 
dred and one hundred and forty feet. wide. 
Narrow streans of running water are.car- 
ried through all the streets, as.in Salt Lake 
City, Cottonwood trees have: been planted 
regularly along these little streams, Already 
these trees are large enough to give some 
shade. Already there are in the. town 
bakeries, laundries, ; livery stables, billiard 
halls, restaurants, mills, shops, botels, and 
churches. In all these respects the town is 
far better provided than the average New 
England towns.of the same population- 
Remoteness. from centers of supplies com- 
pels towns, as itcompels individuals, to take 
care of themselves. 

These things I mention for the sake of 
those who are anxious as to statistics and 
dates and the bistories of affuirs: ‘There is 
much more here of the same sort that might 
be told: of the great increase in the value: 
of property, for instance; lots having trebled:; 
in valuerwithin the last six months) <n 
great success in stock-raising in this: 
the herds running free on the p 
winter long, requiring no sbelter 
ing well on the sweet grasses dried stapding; 
of the marvelous curative qualilies of the 
climate-—asthma, throat diseases, and ear- 
lier stages of consumption being, almost 
without exception, curedby this dry and 
rarefied air. But all these things are set 
forth in the circulars of the Fountain Colo- 
ny, in the reports of medical associations, 
and in pamphlets and treatises on Western 
immigration and. the future of Colorado, 
set forth accurately, even eloquently. ‘The 
statistician, the pioneer, the builder of.rail- 
reads. has his own language, bis own 
sphere; and to him one must-go for the 
facts of a country, for the catalogue of its. 
resources, the forecasting of its destiny. 
But it is perbaps also worth while to look. at 
a lover’s portrait of it, A picture has) its 
uses, as well as agazeteer. There is more 
stimulus sometimes in suggestion than-in 
information; more delight.in the afterglow 
of reminiscence than in the clear detail of 
observation. For myself, therefure,and for 
those alone whom I might possibly. win to 
love Colorado Springs as [ love it, I, repeat 
that it is a town lying east..of the Great 
Mountains and west of the sun, Between 
it and the morning gun and between it and 
the far southern horizon. stretch. plains 
which have all the beauty of the sea, added 
to the beauty of plains, . Like the sea, they 
are ever changing im color and seem il- 
limitable in distance. But they are full of 
tender undulations..and. curves, which 
never vary, except by light and: shade.: 
They are threaded here and there by nar-., 
row creeks, whose course is revealed and 
marked by slender winding lines of cotton- 
wood trees, dark green in summer, and. io 
winter of a soft clear gray, more, beautiful 
mie are broken here snd there by 

en rises of, table lands, sometimes ab- 

sharp sided, and rocky, looking like 
me castles or lines of fortifications ; some- 
times soft, mound like, and imperceptibly 
widening, like a second narrow tier of 
plain overlying the first. 

The sloping sides of these belts of table 
land are rifted and hollowed and fluted 
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0 ages..2go; oo a 
‘Maid, to the beauty of plains all ‘the beauty 
of the sea. Their surface is ‘with 

B, ‘golden 
yellow, and elarét red tm the wiliter; in 
summer of a pale olive green-far legs beau- 
tiful, vivid, vitalized than the browns 
and yellows and reds of the winter; ‘but 
in the summer come myriads of flowers, 
lighting up the olive-green background, 
mnaking it in spaces, into a mosaic of 
white and purple, and pink and scar- 
let and yellow. . Smooth, hard roads 
cross these plains, north, south, east, 
west, without’ turning, without: guide-post, 
Without landmark ; many of them seeming 
80 aimless, endless that one wonders why 
they are there at all. It,,takes but a few 
times driving anywhere to mark out a road. 
Ifa ditch overflows and a gully is'made, the 
next half dozen passers by drive a little to 
the rightorleft. The new road is begun and 
practically made, and after a few mornings 
purple vetches -and daisies will be blossom- 
ing in the old one. Looking northward 
over this sea-plain, one sees at the horizon 
a dark-blue line, like a wall—straight, even- 
topped, unbroken, , This is the “‘ Divide”— 
another broad-spreading belt of table land, 
lifting suddenly from jhe plains, ruoning 
from east to west, and ting them. 
Its highest point is eighv nd feet above 
the sea and is crossed by the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. On its very summit 
lies a Jake, whose shores in June are like 
garden-beds of flowers and in October are 
blazing with the colors of rubies and car- 
nelians. It is a gracious and beautiful 
country; the Divide—eight or ten miles in 
width and. seventy long, well wooded and 
watered and with countless glens and val- 
leys, full of castellated rocks and ‘pine 
groves, All this one learns journeying 
acrogs,it; but looking up at it from Col- 
orado “ it is simply a, majestic wall 
e northern sky—blue, deep, dark, 
unfathomable blue, as.an ocean wave might 
be suddenly arrested at its. highest. and 
crystallized into a changeless and eternal 
boundary. It is thirty or forty miles away 
from us; but.in eyery view we find our eyes 
fastening upon it, tracing it, wondering 
how, not being built of lapis lagulé or clouded 
sapphire, it can be so blue, It is, the only 
spot in our glorious outlook which is uni- 
form of color. . Sunsets may turn the whole 
north sky goldeo yellow and the after glow 
may stretch rosy red the entire circle round, 
while the plains below: fade from. brilliant 
sunlight to soft, undistigguishable gray; but 
through all the wallof the Divide remains 
always of its own unalterable blue... Storms 
sweep Over it, black and fierce; but the blue 
shows through. Snow -covers .it’ and 
the winter sky arches white above 
its but still its forest ranks of; pines 
and firs stand solid, constant blue in the 
horizon. This is‘ dim picture of what we 
who dwell in this town east of the moup- 
tains and. west. ef the sun see when we look 
south and east or north—avvery dim pic- 
ture, since itsets forth only the shapes and 
proportions, and can in no wise suggest the 
colors, If Isay'that even on this day—the 
two hundred and eleventh day that <I have 
looked.‘on these plains—I see colors and 
combinations of .colors 1 never saw 
before, and that out of the two hundred 
and eleven days there. have been no two 
days alike, who will believeme? No one 
—perhaps not.even they who have dwelt by 
my side; yet it is true, and a calendar might 
be kept which would -prove it. .In sucha 
calendar there, would be. records of days 
when the whole plain looked like a soft 
floor of gray mist, its mounds and bills like 
mounds and hills of vapor, slow curling and 






beaten gold, even, solid, shining; or like a 
tapestry, woven in bands of brown and 
yellow—a magic tapestry, too,.for the 
bands are ever shifting, deepening, paling, 
advancing, receding, vanishing, and com- 
ing again, as the clouds come.or go, deepen 
or pale, in the skies above; or, if it be 
winter, like a trackless, illimitable, frozen 
ocean, With here and there dark icebergs 





endlessly, Miniature canyons, filled with { 


greer_growths, nooks end “deils, #0 over- 

Jappieg mounds, make up\the ‘Mystery of | 

their beauty, Water-washed « pes and 

honeycombed rocks are strewed: op end 
ahowing: hat the 


wonder, then, tha, these plains add, re 4 


a burning-glass. There would be records 
of hours 


rounding; when it looked like a floor of: 








opting up, Not the furthest Polar Sea 
eta like wider,, icier Arctic space than 


memes ty plain’ whee <a 
Ty cent there pisims\« 
ot bétirs when, 





and dakile’ the ook dike. ‘airy realms, 
with apites and ° ‘slopes and .tury 
of gold; of hours again when @e piniae} 
being in strong, full light, clouds chance to 





them into grim and dark and terrible fort- 
resses, bearing no semblance to the smiling 
fairy castles of gold they were the day be- 
fore; of hours on some winter morning,’ 
when every tiny grass-blade, flower-stalk, 
and shrub on the whole plain has been 
covered with snow crystals in the night—not 
with the common round feathery crystals, 
but with acicular crystals fine as a cobweb 
thread, an inch or.an inch and.a half long, 
and so close set that even stout weed-stalks 
curve and bend over under the weight of 
their snowy fringe. Upon these myriads, 
acres, miles of crystals flashes the sun, 
and almost in the twinkling of an eye.the 
plain changes from soft and solid white to 
a field of glistening sparkles, ard from the 
glistening sparkles back to its pale.yellows 
and browns, Even in. the few seconds while 
I have been walking past an oak shrub [ 
have seen every dried leaf on it change from 
white--to -brown, so marvelous is this Col- 
oradosun—its directrays burning as through 


when having gone a few 
hundred ,feet up on the eastward slope of 
Cheyenne Mountain, we sat down in a fra- 
grant garden of gillias, scarlet penstemons, 
spireas, wild roses, columbines, red lilies, 
lupines, harebells, and myriads more which 
we knew, not, and looked .off over the 
plains, Though they were only three or 
four miles away, they looked asif we might 
journey days and not reach them—so wide, 
80 remote, so deep down,’so ineffably soft 
and misty. We sat, as I say, in a garden; 
but there were,in .the garden, besides the 
flowers, a confusion, of great rocks and 
oak bushes and tall pines and. firs. There 
were no level spaces, only, nooks . between 
rocks and here and there zigzag. intervals ; 
but on every inch of ground some green or 
flowering thing grew, ravines. with unsus- 
rected brooks in them;were on each hand- 
Parting the tangles of. bushes and.,creeping 
or springing,down their sides, we found 
great clumps of golden and white colum- 
bines and green ferns. 

Between the pines and firs were wonder- 
ful vistes of the radiant plain. Each giimpse 
was a picture in itself—now an open space 
of clear, sunny distance; now a belt of cot- 
tonwood trees, making adark green oasis in 
the yellow; now the majestic bluffs, looking 
still more castlelike, framed in the dark 
foreground lines.of pine boughs. We were 
in shadow. The sun had set for us; but it 
was yet early afternoon)on the plain and it | 
was brilliant with sun.. As we went slowly 
down, bearing our sheaves of flowers, the 
brilliance slowly faded, and the lower sun- 
set light cast soft shadows on every mound 
aod hill and hollow. The whole. plain 
seemed dimpling with shadows; each in- 
stant they deepened and moved eastward; 
firat revealing and then slowly hiding each 
rise and fallin the. vast. surface. Away in the 
east, sharply against the sky, lines of rocky 
bluffs gleamed white.as city walls; close at 
the base of the, mountain the .foot-hills 
seemed, multiplied and transfigured into 
countless velvet mounds, The horizon line 
seemed to curve more and more, as if some- 
how the twilight were folding the world up 
for night, and we were on.some outside 
shore watching it. One.Jong, low cloud lay 
in amber and pink bars above the blue wall 
of the Divide, a vivid rosy band of. after- 
glow spread slowly in the east and south ; 
and the tewn-below us looked strangely like 
an army, with its wide avenues and battal- 
ion-like parallelograms, of houses. 

lf I have dwelt long on what one sees 
looking north, east, south from Colorado 
Springs, it is not because the westward 
outlook—I bad almost said uplook—is less 
grand, less satisfying; rather because the 
reverent, love for mountains is like a 
reverent love for a human being—reticent, 
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Looking westward, we see only moun. 

teins, Their summits are.in the skies, va 

“twelve, fourteen thousand feet 

- fodthills and foothill slopes Seas ae 

the base of the ony! >: on which the ioe 

Whe summits of the foot. 
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dersand. is D cera The summits are 
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| gleaming under the gummer sunrise like 


| Pyramids of solid ‘hg gine 5 at 
sunset—of a purple blue, ag a8 the pur. 


ple blue of grapeg.at their ripest. Sonie. 
rest above the same bluffs, transforming }- 


times in winter, they are more beautiful 
still—so spotless white, stately, and solemn 
that if one believes there is a city of angels 
he must believe that these are the towerg- 
and gates thereof. 

The foothills: are closely grown with 
grass. In winter they are, like the Praries, 
brown and yellow and claret, varying jp 
tint-and shade, according to the “differen, - 
growths and in every shifting light from 
sunrise to sunset: No one who has not 
seen can fancy the beauty of a belt of such 
colors as these at base of mountains of red 
and yellow sandstone. The foothills lap 
and overlap and interrupt each other, 
sometimes repeating in softened minature 
the outline of the crowding and overlapping 
peaks above. Here and there sharp ridges 
of sandstone rock have been thrown up 
among them. The spaces between 
these are so hollowed and smooth. 
molded that they look like beautiful 
terraced valleys, with jagged red walls 
on either hand. When sunset casts alter. 
nate beams of light and shade across these 
valleys, and the red walls glow redder and 
redder, they look like veritable enchanted 
lands; and if one looks up to the snow- 
topped mountains above the sense of en 
chantment is only hightened. And this ia 
what Colorado Springs sees, looking west, 
Are there many spots on earth where the 
whole rounded horizon-is thus full of beauty 
and grandeur, and where to all the grand. 
eur of outline and beauty of color is 
added the subtle and indescribable spell of 
the rarefied air and light of six thousand 
feet above the sea ? 

One day last winter we saw a prismatic 
cloud in the sky. It was high noon. The 
cloud lay close to the sun; it was fleecy, yet 
solid; white, yet brilliant with all the rain- 
bow tints of mother of pearl. All who saw 
it held their breaths with a sense of some 
thiog preternatural in its beauty. Every in. 
stant the tints changed They paled, they 
deepened, they shifted place—pink, yellow, 
green, separate, blended, iridescent. As one 
holds up a mother-of-pearl shell to the 
light, turning it slowly back and forth to 
catch the rays, it seemed as if some invisible 
hand must be holding up this shining 
cloud and moving it slowly back and forth 
in the sun. The wonderful spectacle 
lasted some ten minutes; then slowly the 
iridescence disappeared, leaving the cloud 
simply a white and fleecy cloud, like myri- 
ads of others in the sky. It seemed to me 
emblematic of the beauty of this whole 
panorama, which has as mystical a qual- 
ity of endless change as the iridescent 
tints of mother-of-pearl, While light 
lasts never shall mother-of-pearl show twit 
exactly the same harmony, exactly the 
same succession of tints. And | believe 
that hour after hour, day after day, aod 
year after year these plains and mountaias 
will never show twice the same harmony, 
the same succession. Most earnestly I be 
lieve, also, that there is to be born of these 
plains and mountains, all along the great 
central plateaus of our continent, the very 
best life, physical and mental, of the com- 
ing centuries. There are to be patriarchal 


archs lived of old on the eastern plains 
Of such life, such blood comes culture s few 
generations later—a culture all ‘the better 
because it comes spontaneously and not of 
effort, isa growth and nota graft. It was 
in the east that the wise men saw the star; 
but it was westward to a high mountain, in 

a lovely place, that the disciples were led 
for the transfiguration ! 





From 1804 to 1873 the Bible has been 
circulated in 271 languages—over 131, 000,000 
copies. Last year every hour of each work- 
ing day 1,800 Bibles were printed, over 
16,000 every day, and in languages spoken 





afraid of the presumptuousness of speech. 


by 700,000,000 of people. 











families, living with their herds, as patri- | 
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DOLORES, 


BY JOHN BOYLE O’BEILLY, 





Is he well blest who has no eyes to scan 
The woful things that shadow all our life; 
The latent brute bebind the eyes of maa, 
The place and power gained and stained by 
strife, 
The weakly victims driven to the wall, 
The subtle cruelties that meet us all 
Like eyes from darksome places? Blest is he 
Who such sad things is never doomed to see | 


The crust of common life is worn by time, 
And shines deception, asa thin veneer 
The raw plank hides, or as the frozen mere 
Holds drownéd men embedded in its slime ; 
The ninety eat their bread of death and crime 
And sin and sorrow that the ten may thrive. 


O moaning Sea of Life! the few who dive =~ 
Into thy waters, faint and short of breath, 
Not Dante-like, who cannot swim in death 
And view its secrets, but must swiftly rise, 

They meet the light with introverted eyes 

snd hands that clutch a few dim mysteries ! 


Our life a harp is, with unnumbered strings 
And tones and symphonies; but our. poor 
skill 
Some shallow notes from its great music 
brings. 
We know it there; but vainly wish and will. 


O things symbolic! things that mock our 

sense— 

Our fivefold, pitiable sense—and say | 

A thousand senses could not show one day 

As sight infinite sees it: fruitful clay, 

And budding bough, and nature great with 
child 

And chill with doom and death—is all so 
dense 

That our dull thought can never read thy 
words 

Or sweep with knowing hand thy hidden 
chords ? 


Have we not fallen from fair hights, once trod 
By nobler men, who saw the works of God, 
The flowers and living things, still undefiled, 
And spoke one language with them ? 

And can we, 
In countless generations, each more pure 
Than that preceding, come at last to see 
Thy symbols full of meaning, and be sure 
That what we read is all they have to tell? 





OBSOLETE DEFENSES. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 








‘““THE above definition assumes,” says 
Dr. Hodge, ‘a difference between revela- 
tion and inspiration. « The object of 
revelation is the communication of knowl- 
edge. The object or design of inspiration 
is to secure infallibility in teaching.” And 
this suffices to show that the oldestline 
orthodox theologians among us will, of 
course, give their voice and lend all their 
influence to have us begin the effort here in 
America to answer the modern forms of 
doubt, which reach us from the other side; 
from the twofold standpoint: first, that the 
Bible, verbatim et literatim, is a divinely in- 
spired history, without @ single error, even 
down to detuils; and, secondly, that.to 
maintain this view of the Bible presents 
the only possible way in which to save, 
even in respect of its essentials, the real 
Christian faith. 

Fortunately for the future of Christianity 
among us, however, the discussion of the 
Bible question in all its essential relations 
to modern unbelief has already been most 
thoroughly canvassed, pro and con, by the 
leading German scholars. Thus, although 
formally professing, in some other direc. 
tions, essentially to supplement the Chris- 
tian defenses thus far extant in Germany, 
on this particular point Prof. Christlieb still 
must say: ‘‘So well, however, have the 
Gospels been defended in our days by many 
learned divines that we cannot. pretend, to 
handle the subject in a new:or original 
manner. We, therefore, simply confine 
ourselves to gleaning from those who have 
gone before.” And yet Prof. Christlieb 
elsewhere is obliged to speak of: ‘‘the as 

sumption now 80 common among edacated 

and half-educated people in Germany that 
the mythical character of the gospel narra- 
tions and the spuriousness of most of the 
books of the New Testament are points no 
longer admitting of any serious question.” 

Nor must we try to break the forceof this 
confession of Christlieb, that to vindicate 
the orthodox views of Scripture it is.only 
needful that a careful and scholarly exam- 
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skeptical views which have been put forth 
by Neander, Tholuck, and the like. So far 
as the “ half-educated people in Germany” 
are concerned, this may be true;' But so 
far as the skeptical scholars of Germany 
are concerned—such as Strauss and Baur— 
this is not true. But something else is true: 
namely, that the skeptical views, in a fair 
and scholarly conflict with the orthodox 
views, have thus far succeeded—whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, yet triumphantly — 
i0 planting their banners upon the ramparts 
of the general German mind, beyond’ a 
doubt or question. 

Nor is this all, nor is it the worst; for 
note the state of things beyond the sea out- 
side of Germany, as in England. ‘A stu- 
dent,” says the Duke of Somerset, *“* who 
relies on the reiterated assertion that Chris- 
tianity fears no inquiry and that the open 
Bible is the inheritance of- Protestants, 
naturally directs his attention to the elab- 
orate works on the gospel history which the 
literature of the present century has so 
abundantly supplied. With an earnest de- 
sire to arrive at some satisfactory result, he 
examines histories of Obristianity, intro- 
ductions to the New Testament, harmonies 
of the gospels, Christian evidences, lives 
of Jesus, treatises on the nature and per- 
sonality of Christ, and other works ‘calcu- 
lated to explain this mysterious subject. 
. . . After all his labor, he perceives 
that the history becomes less and less dis- 
tinct as’ the investigation is more searching 
and precise. Every new publication proves 
that its author deems former explanations 
to be faulty or insufficient, and his refuta- 
tion of previous solutions’ is usually the 
most conclusive portion of his work. The 
student is reluctantly compelled to admit 
that the materials for a trustworthy life of 
Jesus and for a truthful history of ‘those 
momientous events do not exist.” 

Let any one continue, therefore, to hold 
the purely personal opinion that the Bible 
is verbally inspired who can do so, as mil- 
lions doubtless can and will. But it is not 
an opinion about ‘the Bible which can in 
these'days be so triumphantly established; 
in defiance of the more powerful modern 
objections, as to'settle the modern: unsettle- 
ment about the leading features of the 
Christian faith, That is what and all we 
wish to say. But this we can say: neither 
too plainly nor-too strongly. 

As for those orthodox theologians who 
will nevertheless persist in starting out for 
a tilt with the modern skeptics on the 
counter supposition, the first step will be, 
we predict, that they shall be compelled to 
say, with.Christlieb: ‘*I believe the de- 
cided separation (and not mere distinction) 
now established. between the idea of reve- 
lation; on the one hand, and that of scrip- 
tural inspiration, on the otber, to be a real 
gain for modern dogmatic theology.” And 
after that, should the skeptics fairly turn 
upon the aforesaid theologians, these latter 
gentlemen will soon enough discover them- 
selves to be merely in the plight of those 
clergymen of England who, as Christlieb 
says again, ‘‘still thoughtlessly cleave to 
the bare letter of Scripture, . . . and 
think to entrench themselves bebind this 
paper fortification, in a vain security from 
the importations of German theology and 
German science.” 

Well, therefore, may the Rev. Mr. Hunt, 
a conspicuous Christian contributor to. The 
Contemporary Review, recently exhort: 
“ Let Protestant England [and we would 
add, Let Protestant America] learn from 
Protestant Germany that the principle of 
resting, Christianity on the formal canon of 
Scripture, is hopeless, Let all theories of 
inspiration be dismissed, . .~ that 
every-new work on Bible learning may not 
be, as in recent days it has been, the occa- 
sion of a religious panic and a disturbance 
to the faith of Christians.” 

Even in,the judgment of multitudes of 
the most intelligent Christians living, there- 
fore, it may be regarded settled that it 
will be utterly impossible to save the belief 
in so much as the leading supernatural 

features of Christianity if, despite modern 
objections, the effort be made to save that 
belief by maintaining the orthodox dogma 
of the inspiration of the Bible. 

But may.it not be simply an egregious 
orthodox theological absurdity to suppose 
for a single instant that the maintenance of 





ination should be given to the replies to the 





cally to.do with saving the belief im those 
features of Christianity ?: : 

And, first, waving the entire question of 
the fact of the inspiration of the Bible, 
Christianity, as Christ conceived it, founded 
it, and attested it (as the old orthodox theo. 
logians would say), isa purely, a profanely 
historical question. One whose sole object 
is the discovery of truth might, for exam- 
ple, precisely as well demand the guaranty 
of the dogma of inspiration for the historicat 
records of the career of Cesar as for those 
of the career of Christ. 

Secondly. Christ, no more than Cesar; 
ever either requested or expécted of the 
orthodox theologians any such guaranty 
for the historical verity of his career and 
character and deeds and words.” He left 
the whole “question of his Christianity 
as freely open to the most searching scruti- 
ny of all future ages as any other histor- 
ical ‘personage ever left any other purely 
historica] question freely open. It is only 
the Christianity of the orthodox theolo- 
gians that either needs the ban and seal of 
the dogma of inspiration or was ever 
rightfully supposed to need them. 

And 80 we conclude, in the language of 
Prof. Fisher: “Thus the principal question 
in the controversy with unbelief is an bis- 
torical one. Hardly a worse mistake can 
be committed in dealing with most skeptics 
at the present day than to begin by insist- 
ing upon the inspiration of the Bible. . 
,» . Weshould make it our first aim to 
substantiate the great facts which are re- 
corded in the New Testament . . . We 
must meet the skeptic on the ordinary level 
of historical investigation. . .'. Un- 
less he can be satisfied of the credibility of 
the Gospels in these main particulars, it is 
useless to go further, and attempt to con- 
vince him that this body of: writings is the 
product of divine inspiration, much less 
that they contain no sort of error.” - 


' ' 
A DRIVE ON THE VIA APPIL 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Here to the right is the entrance to the 
six hundred miles of Christian Catacombs; 
and, having voted to take a mile or two of 
this singular burying-ground and resting- 
place of martyrs, we-pass-through a gate on 
foot, climb a little eminence, and - here, 
among the grape-vines and garden plants, 
with peasants all around us and at work, 
we go down, down, down a narrow stairs, 
led by a guide, who at last stops at the door 
of a shut cavern and furnishes us each with 
a coil of lighted taper. 

He led us along a level, narrow passage 
into niches, not much unlike the berths of a 
ship, cut in tiers on either hand, as high as 
you can reach. [ere the bodies had been 
placed, sometimes a whole family side by 
side, in the red sandstone, After interment 
the mouth of the little shelf had been closed 
with a marble slab, bearing the name and 
date, etc., and the whole tightly sealed with 
cement, Many of these had fallen away 
and had disappeared. Perhaps they now 
are used to build the wali around the garden 
of some modern Cincinnatus. 

Some of the little tombs were still sealed 
as they had been at first, and the inscriptions 
on the polished marble were the same as if 
made yesterday. Often we saw the dove 
bearing the olive branch, and now and then 
a pea-fowl or some other bird familiar to 
the Romans. 

Where the marble slab was gone, there 
lay the bones crumbling to ashes on the 
stone and only a handfat of dust—nothing 
more. The enterprising, Johnny hid’ the 
brown and crumbling jaw-bone of a possi- 
ble Christian martyr under his waist- 
coat, and then loudly declared to’ the 
unsuspecting guide that he would assist him 
in detecting any one who attempted to carry 
off any of the sacred relics, even though 
the guilty party should be his own mother. 
To my infinite satisfaction, as he was talk- 
ing back over his shoulder to the guide from 
aside passage, this promising youth from 
New York fell over a broken stone coffin 
and nearly broke his neck. A very notice- 
able thing here is a great marble slab, which 
was the tombstone of a bishop, with s long 
and elaborate inscription. ‘The interest of 
the thing binges on the fact that on the 
other side of the great slab is another long 











that dogma has anything whatever practi- 





rily used as the tombstone ‘of an eminent 

Pagan Roman, of consular dignity. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of all 

this underground place of tombé is the rest- 

ing-place of ‘Saint Cecilia. On the’ stone 

wall is a fresco painting of the departed, in 

8 fair state of ‘preservation, and also a pic- 

ture of the Saviotr. I am bound to say, 

however, that the paintings were very poor 

productions from the first. They are done 

altogether in red and black colors, and look 

more like the paintings of the savages of 

the Plains on their skins of buffalo. 

In another place we were shown two 
bodies in stone coffins. One was that of a 
mummy, and it was not much unlike those 
of Egypt, save that it was perfectly white, 
The other was more ghastly—only a little 
line of bones lying at the bottom, sinking 
as it were into the stone, resting, resting, 
resting. 

The observations of the leather merchant 
were very frequent and very solemn. He 
said it'made him want to get back to New 
York. But the poor wife had her hands 
fullin trying to keep her dear boy back from 
gliding off into more of the secret’ passaged 
and taking in more of the six hundred miles 
of Catacombs than she had contracted for 
with the guide. 

It isremarkable how recent all this under- 
ground work seems to be. In the little 
shelves, with their handfuls of dust, you se¢ 
the pick-marks of the sexton, the same as‘ 
he had been at work there but the-day 
before. The marble.isas white and smooth 
as if it had just come from the hands of the 
finisher. The tombs are very dry, and per: 
haps have always been so, and the air i 
not bad. Notwithstanding this, one. lady 
fainted and had to be carried to the sur 
face; and I am free to confess that the fresb 
air and the light of the sun were very pleas. 
ant things to come to again, even toa man 
well used to the cliffs and tunnels of Cali: 
fornia, 

A few miles further on we came upor 
the Church of St. Sebastian, to the right. 
Entering here, a good-natured priest arose 
from his knees before the altar, and, coming 
forward, pulled aside a red curtain, and 
lighting a taper, showed us the original (so- 
called) foot-prints of our Saviour. 

The stone is of a brown color, hard as 
marble, and about eighteen inches square. 
The prints are side by side, as close as possi- 
ble, are rather large, and set at least an 
inch deep in the stone. The rim or edge of 
the stone seems to be cased in gcld. It 
stands up against an altar to the right of 
the entrance to the church, or monastery, 
as they are called here, and is kept under 
cover behind a double iron gate. Here we 
are also shown an arrow, said to be one of 
those by which the martyr fell, and also a 
portion of a stone pillar to which he was 
bound when slain, 

Our Jobony, taking an idea from Mark 
Twain, boldly told the quiet little monk that 
he had seen the whole column at Milan. 

“Very likely,” answered the priest, 
gravely, “for there were tbree of these 
small columns set together, and to these 
three was Saint Sebastian bound.” Ah! the 
wealth and the levity of these places of wor- 
ship! It looks bad to see so much extray- 
agance in this way, when there is so much 
poverty and misery among the poor. But 
when we reflect that it is the poor who 
chiefly use these sacred houses, and that 
they there, at least, are peers with the 
proudest of the land, it ia not so bad, after 


While we were here, an old woman came 
in with her weaving apparatus—a part of a 
loom, it seemed—on her shoulders, and, 
setting it down in a corner, crossed herseif, 
said a prayer, and then asked to see the 
sacred relics. I noticed that the priest 
lighted the taper and put the red ‘curtain 
aside precisely the same for this old weaver 
woman that he did for the party of soy- 
ereigns from America. 

The prone figure of the dead saint, by a 
great master, is beautiful beyond account 
I know of nothing more tender, more per- 
fectly divine in all the marbles that I have 
seen than this. And yet this beautiful 
creation is marred and made cheap and vul- 
gar, having half a dozen great, big arrows 
of gold stuck bere and there in its delicate 
proportions. Under this edifice, ina plain 
square tomb, lie the bones of Saint Sebas 
tian, 





inscription, showing it to have been prima- 
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stopped long enough to eecept with a pro; 
found bow the few francs we. could afford 
for the show; and.go we left him. At the 
door we met, a peasant plowman, on his 
way home from ‘his day’s labor, who had 
stopped to.say his prayers. These poor fel- 
lows carry their. wooden. plows on_ their 
shoulders to and from the.field, -This one, 
however, unlike the weaver woman, :did 
not take his burden inside the sacred place, 
but set his plow down by, the outer side of 
the door, 

Ruins! ruins!.ruins! The great Aque- 
duct, away to the left, reaching away from 
the mountains to the city as far as the eye 
can follow, looks in the setting sun like a 
city of itself. Like the Coliseum, it was 
so vast and strong and magnificent that 
nothing could wholly destroy it, and jt will 
probably yet survive sll other structures 
now in existence, save the Pyramids, either 
eld or new. 

The one thing that saddens & man.in con- 
templating these great works is-the reflec- 
tion that the labor was all done. by slaves— 
Done by men chiefly brought captive from 
other lands and made to waste out their ex- 
istence bere in; most ignoble toil. for mas- 
ters as cruel and insolent as the Pharaohs. 

Yonder is the sacred wood, and hard by 
the ruins of the Temple of Bacchus. Here 
and! there are mounds, aod we can guess 
what Hes beneath. Only now and then the 
ruins‘ lift in mass above the climbing grees 
and shrubs ‘and trees. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they loom up as if they would never 
stop, and. stand hundreds of feet in the air- 
These will never fall. The earth may climb 
up around them; the grass will take root, 
and in time will smooth the rugged path; 
but they bave melted together as it were in 
one solid mass and stand like a apr of the 
Sierras. 

Kind Earth claims them: for her own, 
and bas pressed them so long and so close 
against her breast thut they bave sunken all 
together, brick and mortar, in one undis- 
tinguisbable mass. 

Here is the Tomb of Metellus, hard against 
the road, with its famous circle of oxens’ 
skulls, and big enough for a battlement.- 

But night approaches, and-we hasten 
across the Campagna. Still more ruins’ to 
the right and still more te the left, of awful 
magnitude, as seen between us and the 
setting sun. 

Here that uncontrollable boy from New 
York is trying to stand up on the seat, 
where he has climbed by the driver. The 
irrepressible little rascal. How he shouts, 
and langbs, and ‘misquotes’ Shakespeare, 
and mukes fun of everything he sets his 
eyes upon—tombs and all, 

What a row of little tombs we have been 
riding past for tlie last two hours. Broken 
bits.of tombstones, all thick with figures 
and inscriptions, and now and then some of 
them quite perfect. Here and there a life- 
size figure starts up from the grassy road- 
side, and stands there with his seared and 
yellow face quite worn by rain and weather. 
All of these fellows wear the toga’ close 
about the body, with the right arm drawn 
up across the breast—the right arm ina 
sling, as it were. 

Here to the Jeft is the biggest tomb of all. 
It is nearly a hundred feet high and is in 
fair preservation, although even the gar- 
rulous guide, and the guide-book too, fail 
to give us the Jeast reliable information of 
its builder or architect. Away up on the 
top of this great tomb is a grove of immense 
olive trees, And up there. is perched a little 
house, anda man haga little farm up on 
the top of this tomb; and as we drove by. a 
great, red-combed Italian cock strutted out 
op the edge of the tomb and crowed down 
at us in splendid feather, Then Johnny 
from New York answered him; and then 
the grand old cock, strutted up and down 
and crowed from the top of this lofty 
tomb till we bad left him. tar behind. 

But Jobnny still stands in: the seat, still 
looks back and crows across his shoulder; 
Mercy! The>carriage wheel has bumped 
against a bit’ of tombstone, and, Johnny 
is pitched forward on the horses and lands 
among them aod onder their heels. 

I now havea good opportunity to ob. 
gerve and ] observe with @ great deal of 
satisfaction that. the -borses of. degenerate 
Rome, under very aggravating circum, 
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, The monk went back to his prayers, but | stances, kick.very much like the ‘horses of | established. There is a gold signet ring 


the great American:Republic. 

) Johnny is fished .cut, however, at last, 
and, like very many other bad. boys, has 
escaped) almost scot. free. This. boy and 
similar other boys. has at, last. copyinced 
me of the absolute. necessity of;.a first-class 
and well regulated hei. 

The trouble is, these. bad boys are nearly 
always as sharp as briera,and as quick.as 
traps. .If they would only consent to, be 
fools, , You can compromise with.a good: 
natured idiot and get: him to. capitulate on 
very reasonable terms; but this boy of ours 
among the tombs of the Via Appii was quite 
another thing. 

As soon asthe mother, who hed deen 

sbricking, wild with.terror, discovered.that 
he was not hurt, she said she wished he 
had broken his neck—a wish that I may. say 
was joined in by at.least one of the party 
with more heartiness than she would, have 


' desired. . 


The sun bas gone down on. Rome, and 
round about, her.on the mighty. mountain- 
tops is drawn, a girdle of fire,, 

We are climbing the hills of Tivoli,. set 
yonder to the right, not twenty miles away, 
flashes the sea in the-dying sun of. Italy 
like a hemisphere of flame. 

Away behind us, in the middle of the 
great Campagna; with its far-off wall of 
eternal and. snowy mountains, huddles to. 
gether the white. houses of Rome, like a 
flock:of goats gathered to rest for thenight; 
and..mighty St. Peter's towers above them 
all like a tall shepherd keeping watch and 
ward. 

Now I can see that it was no ene or 
accident that.,built the Eternal. City in 
the center of this, mighty amphitheater, 
Nature ordered it. She pointed to the lit- 
tle group of hills lifting out, of the plain by 
thy Tiber, and said: Build your city on the 
Palatine.” 7 

Yon mighty crescent of snowy mountains 
seems to me, ag. the sun is fading from their 
forked summits, to be but anotber, ‘a more 
magnificent .Coliseum. Yonder are the 
gladiators now, battling to the death— 
Papist and Protestant, Turk and Jew. The 
strife goes on, Rome is the a and I an 
idlelooker-on. ; i 

RoME, rear, bodied 
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BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








I aM sitting in the quaint little parlor of 
Washington Irving, at the Red Horse Inn, 
of Stratford-on-Avopn. On the back of the 
ola mahogany chuir isa brass plate, bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Washington Irving’s 


| Chair.” The bar-maid has just shown us a 


long iron poker—which she drew carefully 
out of a calico sheath—which is labeled 


| “Geoffrey Crayon’s Scepter.” .It may well 


be styled a scepter, for our genial country- 
man fairly divides the honors with Shakes- 
peare in this ancient Red Horse Inn. As I 
sat in the venerable chair, last evening, I re- 
read, for the fortieth time, Irving’s faultless 
sketch of his sojourn on the banks of the 
Avon. When will American literature give 
birth to another such gem of sweet poetry, 
pathos, and humor as the dear old ‘‘ Sketch 
Book”? 

Stratford owes half its patronage to 
America. In looking over the register at this 
Red Horse Inn, I found that a majority of 
the names were ‘‘ located” (as our Yankee 
phrase is) at New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Oshkosh, St. Paul, etc., etc, Irving ought 
to have a statue in these clean, quiet streets, 
as well as the Bard of Avon. Our visit to 
the well-known house in which God gave 
birth to England’s biggest brain was yery 
interesting and very unsatisfactory. The 
queer, low-roofed cottage seems to be fairly 
identified, and that is about all, It is notto 
be doubted that the little “ Billy ” did act- 
ually creep around in his coarse swaddling 
clothes over that rough oaken floor, and 
probably caught many a tumble down those 
steep stairs. Those walla—now penciled 
over with such names of visitors as Thack. 
eray, Byron, Kemble, and Kean—have act- 
ually beard the baby cries of the creator of 
Hamlet and fat Falstaff. Here was the 
eyrie of the eagle. 

But. beyond the fact that Shakespeare was 


| born, in that cottage but Jittle ‘else seems 





which bears the initials ' W. 8,”.and a trae | 


lover’s knot, which very likely.qwas worn — 


on the/hand that wrote ‘* Macbeth.” and the 
“ Merchant of Venice.” There isa clumsy 
old desk, from the Stratford. grammar 
school, at which the bright .boy may ‘have 
sat and fabricated, bis first-‘‘ pot-hooks. and 
trammels.” There is a: jugy fram: which 
Garrick actually did sip. wine; and. it is 
quite probable that, the immartal bard may 
have sipped from it something a good deal 
stronger, for Shakespeare antedated teetotal 
societies. But beyond these few relics the 
collection of curiosities. has little personal 
connection with the actual Shakespeare. 

I asked the garrulous but polite dame 
in attendance if she ‘could. show: me 
one line of Shakespeare’s writing. She 
shook: her. head,..and only exhibited the 
famous hegging letter of the impecuni- 
ous» Mr: .R. Quyney, importuning. his 
‘most loving friend, Shakespeare,” to lend 
bim thirty pounds. This is the only letter 
that:is even known to have been addressed 
toShakespeare! And not one isin.existence 
from’ him! How could the most won- 
derful man then on the globe have slipped 
through life so stealthily? He seems to 
have come to the doorway of humanity in 
the night of obscurity, thrown; in his won- 
derful treasures. of thought, and then es- 
caped, without leaving scarcely a personal 
trace behind him.. No man of equal fame 
during the whole Christian Era has. left so 
seanty a biography. 

After leaving the cottage and adding our 
names to the. 10,021 already written in the 
visitors’ register within a year, we strolled 
toward the old parish church, Then we 
came into the region of certainty. Shakes- 
peare the boy certainly. played in those 
very'streets and ‘‘beaued” fair Anne Hath- 
away over yonder emerald fields. At early 
eighteen she. caught him by her charms. 
The sweet Avon runs close beside the 
churchyard—ariver of an hundred yards 
in. width. . It was to the immortal bard 
what the bonnie Doon was to Burns and 
the Ouse to William Cowper. Larks sti}] 
sing in the meadows by its banks and we 
saw several white swans floating gracefully 
over its clear waters. . 

»6/The parish church, is about. Perfect as 3 
picture of English ecclesiastical architecture 
—the very spot for a Shakespeare to sleep 
in. Itis approached by a fine avenue of 
limes.. This tree is: much like our linden. 
At the extreme end of the picturesque 
church; behind a railing, is a plain stoneslab, 
bearing no neme or date, The only inacrip- 
tion is the world-known verse: 

“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here, 

’ Blest be he who spares these stones, 
And ecurst be he that moves my bones.” 

Let all Stratford say amen. But for this 
anathema his dust might have been stolen 
away for Westminster Abbey, where gen- 
jus is a “‘ drug” already. Near thetomb, on 
the church-wal] stands the famous bust, 
clad in a red coat of ancient fashion—the 
face so little like the ordinary “‘ Chandos” 
portrait that it is not easy to recognize it. 
Let us hope that it bears but scant resem- 
blance to the dome of thought beneath 
which dwelt Lear and Portia and Othello. 
The head has no grandeur like Luther’s or 
Cromwell’s, and no spirituality like Dante's 
or Milton’s. 

After leaving the church, we sauntered be- 
side the Avon at twilight. A stone bridge, 
with graceful arches, spans the classic 
stream. Willows hung low and kissed the 
waters. A swan was floating quietly near 
the bridge, and beyond it, out of a mass of 
living green, rose the spire of the old parish 
church. The young moon hung in the 
evening sky just above it and the evening 
star had just lighted its golden lamp.’ The 
very air seemed enchanted. Shakespeare’s 
memory surcharged the whole bewitching 
scene, until we almost expected to see him 
step upon the bridge where we sat and 
walk leisurely past us among his’ fellow 
villagers. Sweet Anne Hathaway is upon 
his arm. He’ is already catching his first 
visions of his Portias and his Imogens. His 
spirit begins to move within him. 
Stratford churls and clowns pass him by, 


and know not that the magician is beside | 


them who, three hundred years afterward, 
shall beckon pilgrims hither by - — 
from every clime. 


‘The: 





[August 18, 1874 


And so I sat and dreamed to-night on the 
Avon’s banks, in @ region where the past 
shut out the present and the ideal became 
the actual reality.. As the twilight deem 
ened I:moved slowly back to the old Red 
Horse Inn,- with: Shakespeare still before 
me and the rustic beauty of Shottery cot. 
tage walking by his side. I came into this 
little parlor. Irving’s chair invited me to 
sitdown. A pictureof “Sunnyside” hangs 
on tbe parlor wall beside me—linking the 
Avon and our more majestic Hudson. 
With hasty pen I etch the dream that passes 
before me on this soft summer evening, and 
only wish that my readers might all breathe 
for themselves the witchery of this hour. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, July 16th, 1874. 





ZELLER ON THE LIFE AND DEATI 
OF STRAUSS. 


‘BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








Is.a pamphlet of 126 pages Dr. Edward 
Zeller has presented a sketch of the cotise 
and character of bis intimate friend, the 
author of the famous “Life of Jesus.” 
Zeller isa son-in-law of Baur, and one of 
the ablest writers of the Tibingen Schiool. 
His book on the Acts of the Apostles is 
regarded as among the most acute of the 
productions emanating from that party. 
Zeller, however, is better known for his 
‘History of Greek Philosophy,” a work not 
free from decided faults, which spring from 
the author’s pantheistic bias, but marked, 
on the other hand, by great merits—by 
thoroughness of learning, and by a con- 
densed and lucid method of presentation 
Zeller is a cold-blooded writer and has the: 
reputation of being a cold-blooded mun; 
but this biographical sketch of Strauss, 
with whom he was connected by a long 
friendship, is not lacking in warmth. It is 
eulogistic and itis strongly tinged with the 
partiality that grows out of a personal and 
intellectual sympathy with thesubject. Yet 
it brings out the leading traits of Strauss 
and, indirectly, his defects. The father of 
Strauss was a tradesman, but a lover of 
books, who read his Ovid and Horace in the 
original. He disliked the theologica! no- 
tions which bis son adopted, and thcir 
difference on these points led eventually to 
heated contention and to a breach betwecn 
them. With his motber, Strauss is said to 
have had more mental congeniality. At 
least, she looked upon his aberrations from 
the orthodox and Christian faith with o 
milder judgment. 

Atthe University of Tibingen he had Baur 
for a teacher, by whom he had been in- 
structed before at the preparatory school 
in Blaubeuren. At TObingen Strauss was 
at first a devotee of the philosophy of 
Schelling. He passed through a mystical 
phase. In.a while he swore by Jacobi and 
Schieiermacher. What is more curious 
still, he’ showed @ superstitious vein, and 
was deeply interested in somnambulism, 
and in seers who. pretended to clairvoy- 
ance. Superstition and incredulity are 
twin sisters. Old Hobbes believed in ghosis 
and jumped out of his bath to avoid one. 
At the University Strauss was a proficient 
in philosophical studies; and there—indeed, 
previously, from his early boyhood—he 
manifested a remarkable taste in literature 
and skill asa writer. In truth, the literary 
talent, under which we include literary 
criticism, was Strauss’s strong point 
through life. This even Zeller implics, 
notwithstanding his laudation of his friend 
in other particulars, Zeller states that 
Strauss always hated the labor of collect- 
ing materials for his books. He enjoyed 
nothing but the composition of them. Ile 
wasa literary artist, conscious of his tul- 
ent and delighting in the exercise of it. 
‘We may say; what candid men of all par- 
ties must allow, that Strauss wus not a pro- 
found ‘metapbysician or theologian. Ils 
was easily turned aside from this field, and 
spent many years of his life in purely 
literary work. His literary biograplies 
are the fruit of this sort of labor, of which 
bis ‘Life of Ulrich von Llutton” is 
one ‘of ‘the best. He was only ® 
Repetent, or subordinate teacher, at 
Tubingen, when he published, in 1835, 
dis “Life of Jesus.” This shut bim out 
from the hope of a professurship in the 
theological faculty there. He was after 


ware appointed a professor of theology ut 
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Zarich; but such’ an’ Outcry’ was raised soa'by| 


the people that the appointment was can- 
celed. He went from ‘Tobmgen,’ and took 
charge for « while of ‘a school in his native’ 
town, Ludwigsburg. Zeller* considers that 
he made a great mistake in not joining the 
philosophical faculty at Ttbingen, to 
which he could probably have gained ad- 
mission. As it was, his career was broken: 
up. He had no fixed, continuous occupa- 
tion. In all his subsequent course he 
sbowed 8 certain restless, uneasy temper. 
He lived in Munich, Berlin, Weimar, Stutt- 
gart, Heidelberg, staying a few years in 
each place, but thoroughly contented no- 
where. Another unhappy circumstance was 
bis uncongenial marriage to a cultivated 
and accomplished actress, from whom 
he was at length divorced. In the second 
edition of his “Life of Jesus” Straus 
made some important concessions, such a3 
that of the genuineness of the fourth Gos- 
pel. These he retracted in his third edition. 
He felt that be had been influenced by a 
desire to escape‘another rupture with, the 
faith of the Chureh and with historical 
Christianity. He found the same fault with 
bis little essay on ‘‘ The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity.” Hehad. not been 
perfectly sincere with himself, he thought; 
but bad tried to leave a bridge standing. 
betwixt himself and the faith of Christen-: 
dom. In bis “ Life of Jesus” Strauss had 
snid very little respecting the origin of 
the Gospels. He had really attempted 
to disprove the statements of one evangelist 
bv the testimony of another, whose credi- 
bility be likewiseimpeached.. This circular 
procedure, -bad in logic, yielded no definite 
or satisfactory conclusion. This - Baur 
pointed out, and in his critical, constructive 
effort sought to account for the origin 
of the several Gospel narratives and 
to determine their relative worth. Baur 
really upset the mythical theory, though 
treating its author with gentleness—as 
an ally, and not asa foe,. The ‘tendency 
hypothesis,” especially as concerns John’s 
Gospel and the Acts, directly clashed 
witb the notion of an unconscious protizing. 
on the part of the infant Church. After 
the publication of his ‘‘ Systematic Theol- 
ogy” (‘‘Glaubenslehre”)\—a work that ex- 
cited vastly less attention than “ The Life of 
Jesus”—Strauss had dropped theology fora 


period of about twenty years, and had | 


busied himself mainly with belles-lettres 
literature. In 1864 he printed hia new ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus” “‘ for the German people.” He did 
not succeed, however, in giving the subject 
a thoroughly popular treatment, as Rénan 
did about the same time. The German 
could not, like the Frenchman, put out of 
sight his apparatus of learning and write 
for the common people, In this work, 
though Zeller does not fully admit it, Strauss 
really abandoned bis previous solution of 
the evangelical history, The myth becomes 
a curious invention. He falls in with the 
theories of Baur, and tries to save his old 
position by giving a new, incorrect defini- 
nition to the terms. 1In1848 Strauss dipped 
into politics, and was elected from his native 
place a representative in the Wurtemburg 
Assembly. But he developed more and more 
his anti-democratic proclivities and lost his 
popularity with his constituents. In his 
later writings he does not conceal his con- 
tempt for government by the masses and by 
universal suffrage, and his preference for a 


monarcbical and aristocratic system. Hig 


failure as a politician helped to sour his 
feelings. His last work—‘ The Old and the 
New Faith’—appeared in 1872. It marks 
what has properly been called his philo- 
sophical fall. His first ‘‘ Life of Jesus” had 
treated Christianity as a popular interpreta- 
tion of abstract philosophical truth. He 
was then a Hegelian idealist. In bis last 
book he expresses a materialistic creed, 
plunges into physical speculation @ l¢.Dar- 
Win, and throws to the winds his long dia- 
cussions on the distinction of degriff. and 
vorstellung. In this book every mask is 
thrown off. In his first ‘* Life of Jesus” he 
hud approved of the preaching of the resur- 
rection of Jesus for the philosophical truth 
which was couched under it. Now he 
affirms an irreconcilable antagonism be- 
tween “science” and the Christian religion. 
The existence of the soul in. distinction 
from the nervous syatem, personal immor- 


tality, the future. life, God.,are declared to. 


be the creations of fancy. ‘The freedom of 





THE‘ INDEPENDENT.) 


\tho-will a Shares the sathle fate. ° Hée-was de- \ 
‘termined to profit by previous failures and 


im this prodaction to eateh the popular ear, | 


Henoe,’ he cast away marginal: erudition 
and all recondite discussion, ‘This aim 
accounts partly for a greater recklessness of 
statement than is found in his:other works. 
He was ‘resolved to write something that: 
the'generality of people could read and un- 
derstand. Strauss was always very sensi+ 
tive in regard to the reception of his books 
by the public. He'was satisfied with the 
notoriety’ gained by bis earlier writings, 
but he was nettled by adverse criticisms. 
Especially was’ he annoyed by the con- 
demnation which the avowals of his last 
book ‘met with, even among many of the 
free-thinking school. 

The closing part of Strauss’s life pre- 
sents a melancholy spectacle. He be- 
trays an acrimony toward Christianity and 
Christian believers which is not consistent 
With the philosophical mood. Even toward 
Schenkel and Rationalists of his type 
Strauss, in his ‘‘ Halben' und Ganzen,” dis- 
played a degree of bitterness which it would 
be difficult to account for without Zeller’, 
explanation that it arose’ in’ part from per 
sonal resentment. In his’ closing days 
Strauss bore his sufferings with fortitude, 
but nét a ray of hope sbone into his sick- 


room.’ The only prospect before him: was |. 


the eternal darkness of annibilation. He 
looked forward to nothing’ better than the 
utter cessation’ of thought and conscious 
being. The appalling gloom of the situa- 
tion has no relief except what is afforded 
by his tender feeling respecting his children 
and grand-children. ‘This he expréssed in 
little poems, some of which Zeller has in- 
troduced. The following is a homely ren- 
dering of lines' addressed to his daughter, 


_ Christmas, 1878 : 


Where the bright lights gleam, 
Where the glad faces beam, 
Be not thou cast down. 
Let thy heart never sink 
Qn thy father to think, 
Though health and all strength from his frame have 
now flown. 


Amid all his pain 
His Joy did not wane— 


The children, large and small: 
Now darkens his evening; ye pour.on him light, 


Then, too, without lament, 
Recall the days spent, 
‘iThat joyfally flew.’ 
One has hed his desire 
Let him not then require 
That the dream its fair web should forever renew. 


Small my bequest will be— 
The memory of me; 
Yet leave I it here. 
United we do stay: 
When lonely on your way, 
The thought of thy father shall make him appear’ 


The following simple verses were written 
on the occasion of the birth of his twin 
grand-children : 


Over the Necker, 
Over the Rhine 

Once more to ramble 
How do I pine. 


Qladly would I see 
The Mountains Seven: 
Through them blow freshly 
.. The breezes of Heaven. 


On to the town then 
Soon would L roam, 
Which took the dear pearl 
Out of my home. 


Street would I seek then, 
House would 1 and; 
Mother and children 
To my heart bind. 


. 4nd in the chamber, 
_ Cheerful and neat, 
There lie a twin pair 
Under the sheet. 
Those tiny eyes guard 
From the strong light; 
Your elders only 
Cause me no fright. 
' Calmly sleep on now, 
As children do: 
Boon falls asleep the old 
Grandfather too. 


Notwithstanding the eulogy of Zeller, 
we.cannot. rid. ourselyes of the impression 
that a certain dilettanteism belongs 0 
Strauss, This. is said from no theological 
prejudice. It.would not be just to say this 
of Zeller, himeelf.. Baur, false as we deem 


"pis philosophical and theological principles 


to: be, -was a respectable man, There is 


something moving in bis untiring, life-long | 


devotion to theological. studies. He rose at 
four o'clock. in the morning, made his own 
fire in winter, and. worked. on. until ten at 


night, every day, holidays, included, to. the 
| end of bis life.,, From Baur 1 have learned 


‘very much; but I have. learned: very little: 
from Strauss, Baur started with bis Hegelian, 
‘prepogsession, and conceived.thet Christian-: 
ity must bave been developed according ta 
the Hegelian logic—-one element or force 
divaricating into two, and the two giving & 
third as their resultant. Looking at Paul’s 
Epistle: to the Co .uthians, it eccurred to 
him that the Petrine and Pauline types of 
Opinion were tk two momenta whose. col- 
lision and-carciliation begat the form of 
Christianity which most of the New Testa- 
ment writings exbibit,. To hold up a sys- 
tem on this untenable foundation, Baur wes 
driven ‘0 a great deal of arbitrary construc- 
tion. Butcf his substantial honesty there 
can be no question, and incidentally he 
threw much light on the early. history 
of the Chureh, Poor Strauss was far less 
earnest and solid. The Straussian view of 
the universe will not retain its disciples 
long: ' Its tone. is below that of the best 
classical heathenism. | ‘‘If there are no 
gods,” says Marcus Aurelius, in the ‘* Medi- 
tations,” ‘‘ why do I care to live ina world 
void of gods-and void.of Providence?” 





PEBBLES PICKED FROM THE 
PERSIAN. — 


BY JOEL BENTON, 


DARK HAIR. 
Own night, close-shaven from her head, 
Three locks of hair a maiden spread; 
And lo! divinely soft and fair, 
- Four nights were found together there! 











AN EASTERN BEAUTY. 
So shines. her picture from afar, 
The sweetheart of Shemselnibar ; 
Her eyes are suns, her mouth betrays 
The Pleiades’ bewitching rays; . 
The full moon rising, curved and fair, 
Cannot with her fine curves compare ; 
Her radiant form, so uncontrolled, 
Is Beauty’s proper type and mold; 
And all she does and all she saith 
Is sweeter than the Zepbyr’s breath. 





LITTLE. THINGS. 


In the eye of a gnat an elephant lies, 

From a kernel of .eorn broad harvests arise ; 

The Euphrates is seen in the dewdrop alone, 

And one heart doth the Heart of Oninipotence 
throne. 





INFINITIES. 
In the bower of God's beauty the ‘world’s but 
one spray, 
The sun from his light is a vanishing ray, 
And the sky’s a mere speck in his measureless 
sway. 





A FOUNTAIN SEALED. 
_ BY PROF. JOBN A. PAINE. 


OnE of the most pleasing sights in Pales- 
tine greets the traveler: passing Bethlehem 
southward, in: following out the old aque 
duct to its end. In turoinga curve of the 
hillside, weary of the dry stony slopes 
toward the Frank Mountain on the left or 
the rocky hillside on the right, the eye 
eagerly catches glimpses: of a fertile valley 
in advance, and, soon after, full view of a 
nook of greenness in the glen below. The 
path winds onward and far above the little 
cluster of Urtas, the ancient Etham. 

Among these green trees and plots of 
verdure and recesses of shade are ruins too. 
Of what? Wehere recall the recreations 
of Solomon in the right spot: ‘‘I made me 
great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards; I made me. gardens 
and orchards, and [ planted trees ia them 
of all kind of fruits; I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that 
bringeth forth trees.” These are the 
relics in our day of the gardens, in which 
‘the beloved” was wont to wander. Here 
were the gardens of spices and pleasant 
fruits, and here is still ‘a fountain of gar- 
dens, a well of living waters.” Of all the 
places around Jerusalem capable of being 
made a pleasure resort or country seat, this 
is far superior for its depth, its. cool shadows, 
its unfailing supply of water, to freshen the 
gardens of herbs and trees and to quicken 
the heart of man. 

A little further on ares portion of the 

** great. works” of Solomon—three ‘‘ pogls 
of water, to water therewith the wood” 
below. They lie in as many terraces, one 
after the other up the valley, near its head. 
Their greatness is proved by their dimen- 





sions—from 880 to 580 feet in length, from 


150. to: 250. feet im breadth; and from 25 to 
50 feet in depth to the:present accumula- 

tion.of earth. 7] 

> What now supplied this old aqueduct, 

those perennial rivolets amid the gardens, 

these great reservoirs of water? 

There is a little fountain in the glen 

which gives birth to.a babbling rill; but the 

main source of this copious: supply is a 
secret one, Far ,up beyond thé- poois, 

beyond the Saracenic khan, from the upper 

basin of the vale it comes. Whence? ‘There 
is nothing to be seen in all the green field of 
the nature of a spring. No; but wandering 
off to the right, toward an opening into the 
side hill, appearing much like the door of a 
tomb, will lead to a hole or well in the 
greund, from. whence issues faintly the 
music of laughing water. Turning to the 
entrance and stooping down, a straight and 
narrow way leads on into gloom and silence, 
save the notes of the joyous water which 
come up here too. As the eye gathers light 
out of darkuess, at length, a staircase is 
seen to fall away, which presently turns to 
the left, and, after many steps, ends in a 
chamber, obscurely lighted by. the single 
aperture in the ceiling just mentioned. 
This. one is forty-five feet long, more than 
balf as broad; another on the right is of 
smaller dimensions; both are arched over 
with ancient stones—as Maundrell quaintiy 
says, ‘‘ perhaps the work of Solomon him- 
self.” In the floor of these chambers lie the 
channels, worn in the rock, of the rivulet 


| and its branches, leading to four distinct 


gources or entrances of purest water. On 
the left, the, united stream goes out by an 
artificial channel cut from solid rock, bigh 
enough to walk nearly upright in, whose 
shallow waters, too clear to be seen, may be 
waded down nearly to the upper pool, where 
a@ pew rush of water, coming in from an 
unknown source, indicates another secret 
spring. 

Until within a few years this hidden sup- 
ply has been carefully concealed. When 
Dr. Edward Robinson visited the place the 
entrance must have been covered, for he 
found ‘‘only the mouth of a narrow well, 
which was stopped bya large sione, too 
heavy for us to remove.” Ever since the 
Moslems became usurpers of the land, it bas 
been strictly guarded, as the only unfailing 
source of the waters of the noble sanctuary 
for the places of worship on the ancient 
Temple area, the most sacred of the shrines 
of Islam after those of Mecca. Requiring 
an abundance of water for ablutions before 
prayer, and being nice in their tastes in re- 
gard to different qualities of water toa de- 
gree we cannot attain unto, they seized the 
spet of the purest affluence and held it ever 
reserved with jealous care, 

In earlier times, even back to the palmy 
days of the Jews, it must have sustained the 
main reliance of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem for water to drink, where water ly 
pools and cisterns of the houses is so impure 
aud unwholesome. Would they not make 
sure of the whole fountain to themselves 
and of the impossibility of contamination 
to its salubrious stream ? 

Or, going as far back as the reign of the 
most illustrious and luxurious monarch of 
the land, must we not suppose that Solomon 
would naturally appropriate this precious 
Fivulet to himself the moment it was born 
from maternal rock? Whenever he en- 
closed his gardens of fruits and spices, he 
must have sought out this source of fresh- 
ness to clothe them with perennial beauty. 
This alone could cause fountains to play 
among his parterres and in his summer 
houses. Not one drop was to be lost; and 
so he built these great reservoirs to store up 
the superfluence till time of need, either for 
his own use here or for the people’s want in 
the great city, where it was carried by 
these his aqueducts...His was the first 
right to the best spring in all the region. 
Should not the perfect outflow be witbheld 
for royal lips? Was it not meet that the 
fountain from which the king drank should 
be all his own? This was the spring he 
preferred above others, whose waters he 
loved most, and so it naturally became the 
king’s fountain. 

Maundrell was right, after all. Not that 
Solomon turned to aod shaped the stones 
or raised the arches with his own hands; 
but that he caused the work to be done. 
Herds.and flocks and senseless camels mus 





be kept.out of the rivulet aod its founisin 













head. Men’ were not to draw there before 


the royal owner; nor taint what they could: 


not drain themselves. The fountain must 
be-coneealed, and tts issue be brought by a 
secret conduit unpolluted to its ‘sovereign’s 
abode. So far as the'source was ‘concerned, 
this was easily done by’ throwing arches 
over the grotto'naturally profound, and by 


heaping over them earth until the surface’ 


was made’ uniform with or only slightly 
higher than the slant of the hillside. To 
cut the subterranean channel out of the 
rock, from the fountain downto the present 
drawing-plece, near the khan and the bigh- 
est pool, was'a work of greater difficulty, 
but it was executed at the king’s behest. 

So was the spring withdrawn from the 
light of day till it poured its waters out into 
the cup of him who had chosen it for him- 


self. From that day forward it became the 


peculiar fountain of ‘‘the beloved” one. 
He was refreshed by its cooling draughts. 
He took delight in its sparkling purity. To 
him no other tasted so sweet. It was a 
gratification to know that all its charm and 
joy and life were his alone. His thoughts 
went back to it as‘one of the things of the 
world most to be prized, most enjoyable; 
and, when he sought ‘for metaphors in 
earth’s most beautiful things, it recurred to 
him as a type of loveliness. 

Wheiber from the palace beside the 
gorgeous Temple his memory flew away to 
the secluded vale or in the very spot itself, 
walled round, of shady arbors and spicy 
flowers, what choicer words could he em- 
ploy of one whom his soul loved most, who 
was all his own, than ‘‘a garden inclosed 
is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed’? 





THE LABORING CLASSES. 
ONE GLANCE. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








“THERE is a great deal of fine senti- 
mental talk about ‘the laboring classes,’” 
said one, and he was going on to denounce 
it with eloquence, when he was interrupted 
by a friend and comrade, whose worst fault 
is that he will interrupt. ' 

“The laboring classes A pretty phrase 
to use in this country, where we are all 
laboring classes!~ Who works harder than 
your Excellency and my Honor?” 

“The laboring classes,” responded His 
Excellency, with a tranquillity as undisturbed 
as if he were continuing his original oration, 
and not branching off upon a new one— 

‘* the laboring classes’ is a phrase as proper 
to be used in this country as in any other. 
Class distinction is as real in the United 
States as in England. We call the classes 
by different names, but their essence is the 
same. In Europe they term this gentleman 
a king, the other a count, the third a duke, 
the fourth a marquis. In our country we 
have only the generic name of gentlenian. 
Nevertheless, there is as great » gulf fixed 
here as there between the man who is and 
the man who is not a gentleman.” 

His Excellency waited with an air of 
expectancy, but His Honor made no reply, 
only rested on one elbow and flung pebbles 
lazily into the water. It was not in human 
nature to resist the temptation, and His Ex- 
cellency again took up the parable : 

“The ‘ laboring classes’ is a phrase conve- 
nient and perfectly intelligible. You and I 
know what it is to rise early, and to work 
hard, and to practice economy, and to con- 
centrate our energy and our efforts. Yet 
we do not belong’to the technical ‘labor- 
ing classes,’ any more than does the man of 
the same professfon in England or the man 
of the same rank in his profession. You 
are misled by a name, and because I do not 
say ‘your lordship’ you fancy there is 
some inherent difference between’ you and 
and a learned lord. The atoms of which 
American society is composed are precisely 
similar to those which compose foreign so- 
ciety. They move about rather more easi- 
ly, they are not so solidly set, there is less 
obstruction to their change of form, which 
is an advantage; but then they are the very 
same ingredients which make up that com- 
plex body which we call France, or En- 
gland, or Germany.” 

“Don’t stop yet,” said His Honor, with 
bar ily concealed bitterness. 

**{ don’t intend to,” replied His Excel- 
lency, serenely. “It is you and such as 
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you who talk to and: about the laboring: 
Classes ‘as if there was'no distinction:in fact 
because there is no distinction in form in 
our ‘society,’ and who do wmiuch: mischief 
thereby.’ It may not be-a man’s fault‘ that 
he is-ignorant and: unintelligent, ‘perhaps 
not’ wholly his fault if he is‘bad; ‘but that 
is no Treason why ‘you sheuld ‘cajole him 
with the notion that he 1: 2 finer and nobler 
and grander being than i. he were learned 
and wise and high‘minded. I have been 
among these lower classes a good:deal, as 
men of my calling need must; and they are 
in @ great degree-poor trash—profane, vul- 
gar, whisky-drinking, wife-beating, tyran- 
nizing-over, utterly repulsive— imp'” ver-’ 
min.” Fy " 

I was riot so disposed to disagree with His 
Excellency as is perhaps befitting an enthu- 
siastic republican democrat:~ We were 
sitting at the foot ‘of the falls. - They were 
not falis of great renown, for our land is so 
rich in water wonders that one'can afford to 
choose, and the world has very - generally: 
agreed to turn its back upon this cataract 
and seek # greater. “Yet the bedutifal and 
beneficent river came down through its 
‘reach of;pleagant valley, bating no jot of 
heart or hope, to the rocky ridge that 
spread a precipice across its whole width. 
Over this leaped the laughing waters, curv- 
ing 8 slightly irregular line from bossy bank 
to bank, sometimes only veiling the sturdy 
ledge over which they. flung, elsewhere 
leaving its brown face, bare and humid, 
but chiefly dashing and daring and darken. 
ing ever—a great gray volume of surge and 
roar and irresistible force, whirling up 
clouds of mist and spray and spreading an 
altogether wonderful and imposing ‘leaf in 
the book of Nature.’ Around us rustled the 
leaves, the birds twittered, and a graceful 
squirrel ventured now and then from some 
secure hiding place, shot with noiseless and 
invisible tread across the. boughs, . and 
flashed out of sight.. All was green and 
fresh, dewy and cool and peaceful; and 
down into that shadowy little ravine at the 
very foot of the falls, niched into the bank 
of the beautiful and* bountiful river, two 
miserable men and a wretched woman 
young in years but hoary in villainy, came 
to divert themselves with ‘fire-crackers, and 
torpedoes, and broken and breaking bottles, 
and a pocket-pistol! Tbe ever-changing 
water, the fragrant .coplness, and the. blue 
bending sky—they turned away from it all, 
to distract and confound this tranquil little 
nook of Nature with the vile:crack and the 
nasty smell of powder! 

Up the tallest of ‘the: iall old pine trees 
sprang aigray squirrel—up and up and up 
to the dizzy topmost terminal boughs, that 
seemed ‘‘ close against the sky”; and, while 
yet we watched, admiring him, so agile, 
swift, and strong, up'‘*‘shinned” after him 
a boy—a gamin—barefoot, hatiess, blue as 
to his shirt, brown as to his skin, battered, 
tattered, shabby. He was after the squirrel; 
but what did he want of the squirrel? The 
squirrel was in harmony with the scene; 
the boy was .a-discordant element, The 
squirrel glanced up the tree like a ray of 
sunshine. It:was marvelous that the boy 
could go up at all; but-he only squirmed up, 
Climbing «and crackling and cautious, he 
followed the squirrelongo tntervallo—al- 
most to the very tree-top, swaying over the 
falls; and then the lithe and: merry little 
fellow leaped lightly down, over the big, 
clumsy fellow’s head. You could almost 
affirm you saw bim laugh in his face. And 
tbe big creature’s fellow-imps yelled up to 
him; ‘and he yelled down to them, ‘and 
crawled slowly and safely back. And ‘even 
my powder-compelling vermin did not have 
so much as 8 thumb blown off. 

Bat, of course, the leaves curled up and 
rustled no more, the birds ceased to twitter, 
the squirrel retreated into his deepest hole 
and wrapped himself up in his tail, the 
river scolded of freshet and dismay, and 
all the air stank with niter. There was 
nothing for it but to go Away. ' 

“Leave it to tue laboring classes,” said 
His Excellency , grimly; and His Honor had 
not a word to say for himself, or for them, 
under the circumstances. — 

We drifted past a canal-boat, and the 
mules ified their heads to’ Heaven appeal- 
ingly. A dreary life, devoid of spirit, shorn 
of ambition, is theirs. “Day after day they 
tread their dull and doleful journey. No 
up-hill; no down-hill, io trot or gallop or 








drag of ;walk, waik,: walk, on. 8 nerrow, 
level -pathway, four hundred miles long, 


‘reaching from lake to river, And bebind: 


them walks the driver, om the same level, 
slow-brained>and plodding. Sometimes a 
misstep or a.miscaiculation (or shall. we say 
premeditation of suicide, arising: from’ 
weariness of life?) plunges the animal—the 
four-footed one—into the canal. But the 
plunge invariably, corrects the suicidal: 
tendency, and he swims vigorously till 
he reaches a flight of steps set in the stone 
wall of the canal for his special use and’ 
behoof. Up these he climbs, with his 
driver’s aid, to resume his treadmill career. 
Yet his fate. in work is happier, I.think, 
than his fate in rest. Is here not a field! 
for Mr, Bergh’s vision? The tired pair of 
quadrupeds is led upon the boat to take 
their turn of stall and food. They 
stand in the hold, but their heads and 
necks rise above the.deck-floor. Thus they 


have fresh air, but also a burning sun; and 


their shoulders are. grievously gajled. and 
sore and attractive to flies. . Have the 
owners of these sad, beasts no souls, that 
they cannot protect these sensitive bodies, 
from such bitter wear and tear? A pebble 
from some urchin ashore. comes stumbling 
across the deck. ‘‘ What in h--ll are you, 
doing there?” shouts a gruff voice, and one. 
looks from man to beast, considering which 
is which. It;is not to self-elevation that we: 
look for relief, Cultivated mind has been 
working at the problem which must bring 
help to these dependent weaker brethren 
of ours.. Steam.has been applied as the 
propelling power tothe boats; but. the 
waves it made washed up against the walls 
of the canal and wore them out too fast. 
Lately a Mr. ; Baxter is said to have invented 
a machine which secures speed without too 
violent agitation of the water. His steamer 
runs in half the time and at much less ex- 
pense than boats drawn by horses. Should 
his plan succeed there will not only be 
great rejoicing among our four-footed 
kindred, but the morale of canal boating 
may be mended. The driver, who needs to 
be but little higher than what he drives, 
must give place to the engineer, who must 
be a man of skill and intelligence, The 
stubborn ‘and rebéllious mule, the low- 
spirited and disheartened berse, who are 
considered and conceded to be the greatest 
provocatives of profaneness, will be super- 
seded by the docile, prompt, and trust- 
worthy engine. So by the working of 
natural forces, under the guidance of 
trained mind, canal business and even rail- 
road business may be revolutionizéd, and 
the cheap transportation problem solved 
without recourse to legislation. Thus, as 
in old time, do all the arts and all the hu- 
manities have, as it were, a common chain. 
But, meanwhile, the laboring classes ? 





A LAY SERMON. 
BY HENRY ©. BOWEN. 


In the best of books we are taught “* that 
there is a time and season for all things,” 
and yet we have thus far found in all our 
experience of Sabbath-day preaching a very 
meager schedule named of the “‘things’’ 
which demand our ‘‘ time” and attention, 
One’s duty to the Church witha capital C is, 
of course, always plainly taught, and we have 
faithful instruction also in regard to many 
other important “things.” But what min- 
jster, priest, or pope has ever attempted to 
make a full and faithful inventory of all the 
‘* things" spoken of by the inspired writer. 
“Time” is given-to the'race by the Creator 
for the purpose of attending to “ all things,” 
to every duty. Those, therefore, who give 
their time to only a “‘ few things "—such as 
farming, horticulture and stock-raising, or 
buying, selling and getting gain, or im- 
porting, or manufacturing, or editing news- 
papers, or who “attend exclusively to their 
own household and domestic affairs,” or who 
spend their “time” in talking about dress 
and the newest fashions, or who’ peddle 
about the street and neighborhood all the 
gossip and slanders afloat in regard ‘to 
“our ‘dearest’ earthly friends,” or who 
are ever on the go to the opera and theater, 
to parties and watering places, to billiard 
saloons and dram-shops, (.r who are dabbling 
forever in politics or in other people's 
affairs—all such persons, however faithful 





they may be in’ their chosen sphere, are |: 


|| evidently one-sided mortals, who neglect 
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“lots of things” which would be for their 
good. We .must be faithful in “many 
things,” always keeping in mind that there 
is.a “ time and season for all things.” 

It is evident, in view of these statements, 
that we should have a good “ many things” 
embraced in our creeds not found at pres. 
entin any church confession. By way of 
illustration, suppose we enumerate a “ few 
things” which are undoubtedly referred to 
in the text we have quoted. Should we not 
in the proper place in our creed say, for in- 
stance: 

We believe in rest, as well as work; and 
that, in order to be wide awake in business 
and “‘fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” 
we should have plenty of sleep, nights and 
Sundays, summer and winter. 

We believe that, as God—the great 

worker— took rest after six days’ labor} 
every working man and woman should fol- 
low his example and rest on the Sabbath 
Day, vot forgetting also to keep it holy. 
We also believe now and then in having a 
good extra resting “season,” and that 
plenty of ‘‘ time” should be given to it by 
all. ' , 
We believe that the body of every human 
being—however humble—is just as good 
and just as valtiable'‘as that of a thorough- 
bred 'race-horsé, or a fancy dog, or a pet 
canary bird, and should have the same care 
and attention, the same proper food and 
exercise, and ‘other appropriate treatment 
as if given to these or any other animals. 

We believe in physical recuperation and 
development, pure and simple; and that 
good health, increasing strength, and a 
proper quantity of flesh and blood between 
skin and bones are embraced among the 
really’ good ‘‘things” which every one 
‘should diligently seek after. 

We believe in ‘the improvement of all 
animals, man included; and that the latter, 
under'skillful and proper management and 
care, can in all ordinary circumstances be 
| made more healthy and more beautiful, and 
hence more useful and honorable to the 
Creator. 

We believe that man should not work 
himself to death, or ‘‘ keep at it night and 
day,” so long as he is off his bed or out of 
the doctor’s hands. 

We believe that working all day, followed 
by feastiug, frolicking, or carousing all 
night, does not, in the long run, promote 
either health, happiness, or prosperity. 

We believe that some other “things” are 
worth quite as much as houses or lands, 
gold or greenbacks, stocks or mortgages, 
and that a “time and season” should be 
allowed for their pursuit. 

We believe in green fields, in parks and 
pleastre grounds, in the whole realm of flow 
ers, in babbling brooks, in flowing fount- 
ains, in shady groves, in rivers and oceans, 
and every other ‘‘thing” in Nature called 
good which God hath made. 

We believe in education, in the develop- 
ment of taste, in mental culture, in seek- 
ing light, wisdom, and knowledge from 
every quarter, and in giving a special ‘‘ time 
and season ”’ to all these “ things.” 

We believe, as God hath created nothing 
in vain, that all diamonds, pearls, and other 
beautiful and precious stones—which we 
are to know more about in Heaven, accord- 
ing to the’ Revelation—were given to the race 
to be admired and valued, and not despised 
or trampled under foot of either men or 
swine; and that those who have them may 
either throw them into the contribution 
box, to ‘be sold and used by others, or may 
wear them themselves as evidences of the 
wonderful thought and skill of their Cre- 
ator. 

We believe that it would be absolutely 
wicked to kill off all. the fast horses in the 
world; and that, therefore, it is right and 
proper that some people—and good people, 
too—should ‘both own them and use them 

We believe that around every dwelling of 
the poor man and the ricu man there 
should be trees, shrubs, and flowers, which 
are always retresbing, refining, and elevat- 
ing, and, hence, likely to be a joy torever to 
every household. 

We believe in house painting and house 
adorhing; in pictures and frescoes; in stat- 
Wary, upholstery, and in everything appro- 
priate-to make home the best sanctuary of 
earth, the “ dearest place in the world.” 





We believe in silk, as well as in cotton, or 
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linen, or wool, and that in this free coun- 
try the former may very properly be made 
into dresses and worn by all who desire to 
do 80. +’ 5 : 

We believe in going into all the world 
and preaching the truth about these good 
“things” among others, and in urging the 
people to give them ‘a proper portion of their 
time” and attention. 

We might go on to specify the good 
“things” we have neglected to seek or 
think about while living in this beauti- 
ful world; but a want of space forbids. 
We have gained our object if we have con- 
yinced any of our readers that they have 
been running too much perhaps on the nar- 
row gauge of life, and that it is now their 
duty to switch off to a broader track, and 
give a ‘‘time and season to all things” 
requited of them. It is evident that any 
one thing, and that a hobby, should not be 
thechief end of man. 

Those who are just now given to creed 
making, or preaching practical sermons, or 
making short exhortations, 
ing ‘things new and old” to the people 
ate invited ‘to read, mark, and inwardly 
digest the thoughts and truths herewith pre- 
sented, and then decide if it is not their 
duty at the proper “time and season” to 
teach these ‘‘ things” to the world. 

We shall conclude with two or three 
practical remarks—viz.: 

Don’t despise anything which God hath 
created in beaven, earth, or sea, for he 
hath called ‘‘ all these things” good. 

Don’t neglect anything in the whole round 
of Christian duty; and, further, remember 
that “all things” shall work together for 
good. to them that love God. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever ‘‘ things” 
are true, whatsoever ‘‘ things” are honest, 
whatsoever ‘‘things” are just, whatsoever 
“things” are pure, whatsoever ‘‘ things” 
are lovely, whatsoever “things” are of 
good report, etc., “think on these things,” 
“‘and the God of peace be with you.” 
Amen. 

Woopstock, Conn., August 8th, 1874. 





WITH WHAT MEASURE YE METE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Lo! where she lies, unwept, unknown; 
In all the curious crowd, alone; 

And 80 the old, old story ends, 

And nothing now can make amends, 


And you, whose every step has been 

By love’s observance sheltered in ; 

Who never knew the eting of need, 

Nor guessed how trampled hearts can bleed; 


You cast your stone, in righteous scorn, 
At that poor, dying wretch forlorn, 
Whose life, perchance, was one long pang, 
’Twixt shame and misery’s double fang. 


Nay, if you will, go hasten hence, 

Lest sin should sully innocence, 

Though spotless hands as yours ere now 
Have wiped the dying outcast’s brow. 


- But, happy woman, honored wife, 
Before you judge the erring life, 
Bethink you of the cruel cost 
Of all that wasted life has lost. 


Or, if no tender touch can stir 
Your shallow soul to pity her, 
Think of a day of doom to come, | 
And ah! for very dread be dumb! 








MENTAL HYGIENE. 


BY CHARLES F. WINGATE, 





Artur HEtps, in his last work of fie- 
tlon—'‘ Casimir Maremma’—observes that 
he would like to write a book upon the 
tight appreciation. of work, and in a sug- 
gestive essay on. ‘‘ Rest,” in one of the 
English magazines, he ‘lays down. several 
sensible rules for guarding against over- 
work, This last subject is one which can- 
not be too often discussed. It’ has become 
& commonplace to say that most men in our 
day are trying to do too much mental labor. 
Within the past few years we have seen 
the premature break down of many emi- 
Dent men as the result of what Dr, 8. W. 
Mitchell, in his invaluable little work, 
“Wear and Tear,” calls ‘the ‘“ snicidal 
strain” which thousands of Americans ‘are 
putting upon their nervous systems, The 
examples of Horace Greeley, Secretary 
Stanton, Chief-Justice Chase, Henry J. 
Raymond, Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President 
Wilson, Charles Sumner, John P. Hale, 
Rey. Mr. Alger, Dr. Jos. P. Thompson, and 


or present-: 
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Horace F, Clark, not to mention other 
names, should be an awful, warning to 
those who are following in, their footsteps. 
The sudden fall,of .a tall tree in the pri- 
meval forest has a startling effect on the 
beholder: but what could he more terrible 
than for a man of mark to be stricken down 
in the midst of his fellows, without warn- 
ing, especially if. his logs is due solely to 
his own neglect of the simplest hygienic, 
rules. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me 
that some good may be done by showing 
that there is a right as well as a wrong way 
of working; and this I shall attempt to do 
by describing the habits of some of the 
most industrious workers in the past and in 
our own time, whose example may help 
others to.solve this most pressing problem 
of mental hygiene. 

For the sake of convenience, I shall treat 
my, subject under three separate heads-— 
viz., the amount and best time of work, of 
exercise, and of sleep. 

In the first place, the amount of brain 
work that can be safely performed daily by 
an average adult is far less than is gener- 
ally supposed. By brain work I ,mean 
labor which demandssevere mental effort— 
such as original invention or. composition, 
close observation or judgment. We all.do 
many things which, require some mental 
effort and help fill up our.daily life, but 
which, though they exhaust the patience 
and tire the body, yet can ‘hardly .be 
classed under the head of work in the full 
sense of the word, 

If, then, we make; this limitation, and in 
addition set-aside all the stories of tremen- 
dous feats of mental. labor by various per- 
sons as being either quite exceptional or 
purely apochryphal, and take the average 
performance of on. fair number of repre- 
sentative literary and professional. men, it 
will be found that from four to five hours 
a day is the usual amount, and that in the 
case of many very industrious and prolific 
workers itis even less. Without further 
introduction, I will cite a few facts in 
proof of this assertion. 

Dr. Franklin asserted that if every one 
in the world would work four hours per 
day their labor would suffice to supply all 
the necessaries of life. 

Milton’s day’s work consisted of about 
seven hours. Shelley frequently read sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, but his daily 
average was mostly about ten hours, and, as 
he read but few books—Plato, Homer, 8 
Greek tragedy, or the Bible—this cannot be 
called severe exertion. The poet Camp- 
bell rose at seven, wrote business letters 
and read the newspapers in the, morning; 
but his own literary work consumed less 
than four hours in the afternoon... He sel- 
dom did anything at night. At sixty-two 
he slept six hours, studied twelve, and 
walked six, and wrote toa friend that 

** oranges, exercise, and early rising serve 
to keep him flourishing.” 

Walter Scott wrote all his voluminous 
works before breakfast; and, even including 
his labors as a writer to The Signet, which 
were merely mechanical, he seldom was at 
his desk more than nine hours per day. 
Dickens wrote in the morning till one or 
two o’clock, and then after lunch walked 
for two hours. .Gibbon always ended his 
literary labors. with the day, and usually 
with the morning. Buckle laid aside his 
pen at three—baving in later years aban- 
doned night work—and spent an hour ortwo 
in walking. Bulwer accomplished his vo- 
luminous productions in three bours daily— 
usually from ten until one; while Anthony 
Trollope ends his literary work by noon. 
Hamerton, the English artist and critic, 
says that four hours’ painting exhausts his 
powers and uses him up for the day. Gui- 
zot, at 85, keeps up, his usual habits—rising 
at six .nd after breakfast working till ten, 
then lunching and resuming work 
until .two o’clock, when he takes 
a long walk of. five miles at least. 
He never writes later than this hour. 
M. Thiers, while president of the French 
Republic, always rose at five, having gove 
to-bed at midnight. His usual day’s work, 
consisting of consultations, dictations to his 
secretary, and receptions of visitors, con- 
sumes about six bours,...He rides out for at 
least two hours, and then takes a nap for 
an hour or so; and, after a late dinner, en- 
tertains company durifig the evening. 


No class of persons.are forced to greater 
exertion than journalists, and yet the most 
prolific, of them do not work very many 
hours continuously, One column daily is 
a fair average ov the New York press for, 
an editorial writer, and this could, be writ", 
ten in a few hours; while three articles per 
week is the usual stint for the leader writers 
on the London Times. : 

Horace Greeley’s literary labors, vast as 

they were, did not occupy many hours, 
and much of his time was consumed in seeing 
visitors, reading, and traveling; and even 
then he died of overwork, as did Henry J. 
Raymond, though he too always took long 
periods of rest after his spasms of severe 
work, Samuel Bowles, by the aid of a steno- 
grapher, gets through a full day’s stint of 
editorial writing and correspondence ina 
few hours daily. Chas. A. Dana-is at The 
Sun office from about ten to five, while 
much of this time is given to receiving 
visitors and other light work. Whitelaw 
Reid and Louis J. Jennings edit their re- 
spective papers during two hours of each 
afternoon and three or four hours at night. 
Parke Godwin, D. G. Croly, and Major 
Bundy, who all three have charge of after- 
noon newspapers, limit thelr Office hours 
usually from nine o’clock to fourat the most, 
which includes an hour for luncheon. As 
asample of the daily life of an éxception- 
ally hard working journalist, thé following 
account given by Henry Watterson, editor 
of the Louisville Oourier-Journal, may be 
interesting. It is taken from an unpub- 
lished letter and it should be remembered 
that it is written bya man who is partly 
blind: 

“*I wake up at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and after a cup of coffee I write for two 
hours in bed. I get up at noon and havea 
plunge bath, and take breakfast with my 
family, who then have taken their lunch. 
I go to the office afterward, and remain 
there till seven, prepared to see everybody 
that calls. During the same time the work 
of the day is planned out and everybody 
begins it, I then go home and have supper, 
and spend the evening until ten o'clock 
there, usually listening to reading by my 
wife or having alittle music. , At ten o’clock 
‘Iam back to the office again; whereI remain 
until two o’clock. Iam only able to write 
two hours a day myself and the rest is done 
by dictation. I read but little myself; but 
glance through the exchanges, in order to 
get an idea of things, having important 


time for exercise and do not care for rid- 
ing, all the exercise I get being in walking 
to and from the office.” 


As an example of the literary productive. 
ness of ‘some of the most brilliant and 
steady writers on the press, I may add that 
John Hay writes only two hours a day, 
usually in the afternoon, though his favor- 
ite time of composition is before breakfast. 
He writes rapidly; but his daily average is 
only one column of 7ridune brevier. The 
other members of Zhe Tribune's staff— 
Hassard, Noah Brooks, Bromley, and Cong- 
don—do about the same. The average 
amount written by the staff of 7he Times is 
about the same. 

Two of the hardest literary workers in 
America are Edward Everett Hale and 
James Parton, Yet the former is at his desk 
but three hours each day, and always in- 
sists on having nine hours’ sleep, which is 
the same amount that President Grant re- 
quires; while Mr. Parton calls bis daily 
work four hours’ composition and three 
hours’ research, or about seven in all, and 
never exceeds this limit. George Eliot 
writes only from 6 to9 A. M.; while Tom 
Taylor, the dramatist, in a recent speech at 
the Literary Fund Dinner in London, said 
that during the last twenty years bis. lit- 
erary work had been chiefly done in the in- 
valuable three hours before breakfast. Pres- 
cott usually worked only three hours daily. 

Rufus Choate asserted that six hours a 
day was enough time to give to the study 
of law, thus confirming the time-honored 
maxim of Coke: 

“ Six hours to law, to soothing slumber six; 
Twelve to the world allot, the rest on Heaven fix, 

Sir Matthew Hale, after telling how he 
nearly killed himself by studying law for 
sixteen hours a day at first, advises the 
atudent to limit himself to six hours per 





day; while an eminent modern English 


articles read out loud to me. I have no 


? 


Jurist once observed of a young lawyer of 
_promige.that he had been disposed to think 
well of the latter’s prospects until he heard 
‘him say that during the previous four years 
he had read fourteen hours a day, since 
‘which he had not thought anything of him 
ChiefJustice Story ended his work with’ 
the daylight, thus limiting himself to about 
eight bours. 

Commodore Vanderbilt limits his work to 
a few hours each morning. He drives out 
afterward, and devotes the evening to 
whist, while he goes to bed regularly at ten. 
He possesses, the power of leaving his 
business cares in his office and never think- 
ing of them during his hours of recreation. 
Yet he has managed his personal affairs, 
involying forty millions of dollars at least, 
without the least anxiety or apparent 
effort, keeping hardly any books, but 
carrying everything in his head. 

A. T. Stewart visits his retail store punc- 
tually at ten o’clock A. Mm and remains until 
five. H. B. Claflin’s business hours are about 
the same, and hence both of these great 
merchants are still in the prime of health. 

Moses Taylor's daily life is as follows: 
He rises early, takes a bath, eats a simple 
breakfast, and is down to the bank before 
the clerks. He is never excited, never ina 
hurry; is self-possessed and master of the 
situation. Business over, he rides up-town 
in an omnibus, basa frugal dinner, takes 
a bath, and after a refreshing sleep writes 
down the business of the day until ten, 
and then goes to bed. 

Prof. Draper, the historian, is an extra- 
ordinary worker, his daily average being! 
about sixteen hours. In a conversation) 
with a young map, some four years, since he! 
mentioned this fact, and added that, though 
his practice was contrary to the laws of 
health, he did not feel any ill effects from 
it. He thought that much depended upon 
keeping up the general health and follow- 
ing regular habits. Eight hours of literary 
composition would exhaust the body; but 
the rest of the day might be .taken up with 
collating or revising, while lecturing was a 
change and a rest. 

Chief-Justice: Chase and John Stuart 
Mill were both shining examples of the 
danger of exceeding the average amount 
of work which most men perform. The 
Chief-Justice rose early and was fond of 
exercise; but he worked too hard and too 
long—ten hours on an average—and, hence, 
his attack of paralysis, in 1870, which led to 
his death at the age of 65. Mr. Mill, ac- 
cording to a good authority, worked sixteen 
hours a day for the greater part of his life, 
and this in spite of his delicate constitution- 
Is his death, therefore, at the comparative 
ly early age of 67 to bé wondered at? 

Another untimely loss must also be 
credited to neglect of those precautions 
which nature requires in order to maintain 
moral health and vigor. Prof. Agassiz 
naturally possessed a vigorous constitution; 
but it had been undermined by the toil and 
work of an activity that knew no bounds, 
and his death at the age of 66 cannot but 
seem premature. Nearly ten years be- 
fore his physicians began to counsel re- 
pose and change of work; but, instead of 
taking that rest which his years and con- 
stitution demanded, he only assumed greater 
burdens‘and girded himself for vaster un. 
dertakings, to which his vital powers had 
at last to yield. 

How many more like losses are in store 
for us. for lack of prudence in this most 
important respect ? 

These numerous practical proofs of the 
premises laid down at the outset are sup- 
ported by the testimony of several medical 
experts, whose opinion is entitled to much 
weight, and with which I will conclude my 
argument. 

Dr. Edward H. Clarke, author of the late 
admirable little work on ‘‘Sex in Educa- 
tion,” which has attracted and deserved so 
much attention, says in a note to the writer: 
“My own views confirm your conclusions 
that four hours’ brain labor is a fair daily 
average.” Dr. Willard Parker, a high au- 
thority, asserts that “no man can do hard 
work faithfally for more than four or six 
hours each day. If that time is ex: 
all the phosphorus is carried off, 
man becomes irritable, broken dot 
has softening of the brain, I have 
overwork in lawyers, doctors, clr 





and merchants who have worked ‘ 












for ten hours. They have dropped’ urider' 
the burden. You cannot violate the th of" 
God with impunity.” 
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INCREASE OF CITY POPULATIONS, 


AND ITS EFFECTS" ON THE FUTURE 
OF BOCIETY. . 
© BY B,D. MANSFIELD) ILD... 
Ix two former articles published ‘in’ Tam 
INDEPENDENT ''I showed’ by ‘statistics the 
facts of the great incréase’ of ‘civic popula: 
tion, and that the production’ of ‘food bad 
not increased in’ the ‘same~ proportion. 
These facts were shown also by the ‘con- 
stant increase of prices in all the ~great’ 
cities and might be shown by the constant 
increase of their poor. I also pOinted out 
how in the last twenty years the’ necessary” 
effects of such facts hud been avoided in’ 
part by the introduction of agricultural ma- 
chivery, enabling ‘the farmers to do with 
less labor; but, even with all the vast aid 
thus renderéd, the census of 1870. showed '' 
that the increase of food bad been less in” 
proportion tban the increase of ‘population. 
Weare as yet'largely an agricultural peo- ' 
ple and ‘raise surpluses, and! are now ex: 


porting much food to Europe. But sup: | — 


pose it to be as I stated then—that populu 
tions increased faster than food—how long 
can that continue? Mathematics show tbat 
te is utter!v => nossi'le “that it should 4 
sontinue forever. |) 'Cocre>must ‘comes 
ime when the increasing ‘people ‘can- 
aot’ be fed.’ ‘ibe principle’ of Malthus 
is unquestionab/y correct—that when pop- 
ilation’ presses*on the ‘limits of subsist- 
znce population must: diminish.” In some: 
arts of Europe that: process commented 
iong since, irvland is sone of ‘the most 
tignal examples of it+so signal’ that it is 
itrange that vhe economists did not: take’ 
more notice ot it. Ireland in 1845 contained » 
3,001,000 of people. In 1871 it contained 
about 5,500.00. In the party »contentions 
of ithe day §t was said by one side’ that: this 
was Owivg to’bad government; by the other 
that it was owing to ignorance; caused by 
Romar tam;  ‘and:--bycommon observers 
that is was all owing tothe! great: famine / 
and fever. But the famine itself was caused » 
by 80 overpopulation pressing against thé: 
sapply of food, diminished by a tempotary 
cause. If either of these was: the: only 
cause, Irelands after Josing two dnd a-half 
millions of people, might have recuperated; 
but it did not’ in any eensible degree. The 
people bad found out that there was starva- 
tion on one side, and that on the other they 
could emigrate; and they did. If we turn 
to France, we shall: find nearly the same’ 
state of facts. In. thirty years France has 
searcely increased at ally while Paris and 
the cities have incteased.. The: ancient 
world witnessed the same thing. «Great 
cities were founded and perished and ‘rich 
and populous countries ‘were reduced to; 
barren and desolate wastes, Some of! these 
were stricken down by the hand of -the 
Almighty, as a punishment for crime. Bat,~ 
when we look into the immediate causes 
and the agencies employed, we shall find 
reason to suspect that’ these great - cities, 
growing up io a bot-house.life—weakening 
life by luxuries and diminishing marriages 
—sapped. the foundations of economy, of 
morals, .and of.life itself. 

In looking through this process, we find 
that it is not.the,earth whieh fails.. The 
earth can yield food for a hundred-fold its 
present population. It is not the want of 
soil, but itis the want-of -daber, which pro- 
duces the difficulty ;-and that want of: labor 
is not the want of: people, but the diversion 
of people and labor from the production,of 
food. 

Now let us look for a moment at: the re- 
sults .of this {ncrease of civic -population, 
gnd,its effects. on commerce, morals, and 
society. 

1. The commerce of the world is an exe 
change between the producer and. the con: 
sumer. Hence, the more the censumets the 
greater will be the commerce, ' Hence, the. 
direct effect of increasing city population is 
to. increase commerce; and: not only that; 
but it is reciprocal.,.The people of a city. 
must have commerce or it could: not;pay for 
food. If the City, of. New: ¥ork were sur« 

rounded with a brass wall and-cut off. from 
exterior, supplies, it must-in a: short time 
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‘food Dy the labor of ‘Ys Gitizens’ Then, by 


speaking in avy political sedse or théoretical 
the natural and necessary result of such a 


see what must be the result of such facts, 


‘New York. New York City is not New 
York within the corporate bounds, or even 
‘within the State of New York. The City 
of New York must be held to be New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, and 


has been its growth for the last ten years? 
It stands thus: 

In 1860. 

‘ New. VOrKivaceyicerseeseer +e 








seeds von}, 243, 669 .. 


a , Totals,. 
This. idl sthe exact civic prpula- 
tion of New. York,,in 1871,.which. shows 
about, 25 per cent. ;increase in those who do, 
business in New. York and must find their 


food .in.,its, markets. Now, you will, ob 
serve.that. this increase in civic population 
requires.25. per cent. increase io the food 
to,be marketed. .As .. general, principle, 
you may count 1 pound of meat and 1 
pound of breadstuffs to, each numerical 


pounds of meat and 365 pounds of . 
breadstuffs per year: which you observe. 
includes all yegctables and grains of every 
kind. The results of this, reduced to, 
absolute numbers, is this: 


759,980, obo Ibs. of meat.” 
759980000 Ibs.‘of grain. 


that a steer yieltts About’800 Ibs! of ment, 
and a barrel’ of! fidur a8 about 44 bushels of 


Newark, ‘ete./-is represented by, in sound 
ueaber: ? 

, 1,000,000 of cattle, 
2,815,000 barrels of fiour. 
But, of course, the people don’t eat. all beef 
or all flour.. Hence, the City of New York, 
comprehended ag above, really consumes 
about: 
600,000 cattle, 
800,000 sheep, 
1,090,000 hogs, . 
2,000,000 barrels of flour, 
800,10 barrels of corn and rye. 


I have introduced these facts. merely to 


‘show how it, is that the eivic population 


ingreases. commerce. The above is only 
an increase. of interior commerce; but 
‘exactly in the, same. way. does it in¢rease 
foreign commerce. . These great.cities must 
have food from.all. paris of the world; and 
the London of to-day is just like the Rome 
of old—importing food from all the world. 
But suppose, this food fails..or that 
the general crops of . the, world are 
greatly..diminished, apd such has, been 
and who shall say will not he. the 
case. But we need, not, dwell , on such a 
nicture of distress and. destruction. Our first 
point is to show the, increase of commerce 
by the increase of civic population, and here. 
statistics give us some extraordinary reve- 
lations. 
increase of commerce iv the last seventeen 
years in eleven great countries of Europe 
and America: 

Foreign commerce (total) of 


We see that the growth of commerce 
is ‘vastly greater than that of popula- 
tion. 


» | 1855. al’ 18%. 
Aggregate commerce of En-_ ra 





starve. Busif allowed unlimited commeree, 


| whit does it Ho Yo First,’ it migintifhctures a 
great deal! ‘and ‘pays’ ‘tor @'latge part’ of ‘its” 


acting ‘as’ “‘comuilésion ‘merchant, it” ex: 
changes & vast aciount’ 6f foreign products: 
‘between. foreign’ countties and the’ home’ 
'| consumers. " Hénce, New York calls out for 
free trade, for the taking away of dill re- 
\strictions upon trade of all kinds. I ami not 
‘sense; but of things Just a8 they. are. It is 
state of facts. Now, take these facts and 


First, let us see what is the result of these 
facts, in regard to the civic population of 


half of Westchester County. Now, what 


person in the army per. day—that is, 365 


If we’ suppose, which’ is si the fact, ’ 


grain,’ tie" food of New*York, Brooklyn, 


The following shows us the 


1855) °° In 1872. 


eleven countries........-.. $4,241,700,000 '9,276,000,000 | ket. 
Iticreasé of 17 years.......... wasp reamed 
Population of end game 

countries. . covesesee - 271,643,000 “311,620,000 
Increase of i? years. Bceserane 14.8 per cent, 


Had ‘the population been ‘wholly 
agricultural, ‘there would’ have been but 
little increase. The greater part of this is 
due'to the growth of city populations. ‘Take 
London as am example. The simple need of 
food there makes a great iucrease of foreign 
trade. Now let:us take tira three countries 
of England, Fraiicé,’and ‘the United States: | 
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‘Aleiost fhe while ‘lhcredse of population in 
Bhgland ‘and Fratice and’'a large’ ‘part of 
that of “this country is in’ Cities. The 
‘vast inctease of trade fp Belgitm grows out 
of its trade in’ supplying food and fine 
fabrics to England—the market being in 
the cities, We bave this shown what a 
vast’ effect this increase of cities bas on 
commerce; but, as it is ‘cértato this increase 
cannot always go of, because the increase 
of consumers and the decrease of producers 
must end in the want of food, we ask what 
is the next effect. 

2. The next great effect ison morals. We 
bave not at hand the proportions of crimes 
aiid offenses between city and country; but 
the difference is very great. The State of 
New York, which has the largest civic 
populition, has one-sixth of all the crimes 
and offenses in the United States, while it 
has less than’ a ninth of the population; 
and, if we had a more detailed account, we 
should find that the City of New York had 
three-fourths of the crimes of the whole 
state. Thése crimes and offenses are only 
the breaking out of ulcers which exist in 
all ‘city life: 
chafities' of @ city, ‘we find them an index 
| of the great ‘abandoned classes which exist 
| in Civic édmmunitics. Immoralities and 
diseases of all kinds are provided for by 
various charities; and, on the other hand, 
the cities are resorted to by the abandoned 
classes, in order to get the aid of these 
charities. Tbeir mutual influences are re- 
ciprocal; and the fact of large abandoned 
classes in great cities is too obvious to the 
eye and the feelings to be questioned; but 
let us turn to another equally obvious. 

8. Another effect, perbaps more striking 
than any, isthe incréase of the poor, both 
in absoluté pauperism and dependent pov- 
erty. Thousands come to the City of New 
| York to seek their fortunes ; and of them a 
few get wealth and enormous wealth, while 
the many go from step to step of poverty. 
The exttemes of life are increased and be- 
come wider apart. ‘ 

On this subject we have statistics so clear 
and positive that there can be no doubt. 
The censiis 6f 1870 show the following re- 
sults in the State of New York: 

Paupers’ in the Rogr-houses onthe 1st day 


Of December, 18GB... ...cccccsccechsecesevensus 
— into these institutions during the 59,000 
meen partial out-door. relief . salttubene 101,796 
Total aided during the year.........0........ . 160,79 
CSO? th-AOOF FOMEP. fi.cic eves cecedisccccoecd $3,000,000 


Cost df out-door relief j.j.5.... scsi ecceeeesseese 
Cost of f immierente. pce by commis- 
soniries, auylumerete.sn see 1D” 998,076 
Total expended to support a poor of New 

WEN. Stasccaesss cotetcstendeseebescecsscust’ $6,144,990 

Three:fourths of the above sum is ex- 
pended in” New York City and other large 
towns; from’ which we see'at a glance that 
the increase of cities and towns implies the 
increase of pauperism, and that i immense ex- 
pense attended it. ° 

°The last effect upon wodlety: therefore, is 


to the increasé of population; and go it will 
go on, and socfety finally culminates in the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, and then 
society soon perishes. 

“And now the reader will ask me: Sup- 
pose these are ‘all facts (for they no doubt 
aré), what are you going to do ahout it? 
That is a fair question, and I will auswer 
it rather by the way of suggestion than of 
any ‘positive remedy. To know what a 
disease is is half the remedy. Cities must 
éxist? but is there any other reason forthat 
thin that there must be markets, marts 
of trate? But a market does ‘not include 
the necessity of anybody living at the mar- 
Not at all. Hence, the remedy for 
all these evils is that the people should live 
in the country and do business in the city. 
Fortunately the introduction of the railroad 
find the telegraph have made this entirely 
possible. Ihave no’ question that New 
York Island‘ will in twenty years contain 
very few resident’ families. ‘The very best 
_ part of New’York are now going ts New 
Jersey." That movement ‘will ‘be rapidly 
increased in Coming years. Either New 


poverty and crimé or it must ceasé to be 
anything more’ than @ great warehouse— 
and the last is its proper vocation.. 





by “‘lightoing-bug piety’ —bnght while it mm 
but cold and acon outs . 


‘If we look into the public 


to increase crime and pauperism, according 


York City must perish ‘under its load of 


Tite Congregationalist explains what it means 
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Wr hare from ne to time kept our reader 
informed of the remarkable facts continually 
being discovered in regaid to the relations. ex. 
isting between plants and insects. In some 
cases these relations are of the most cordial 
character, the plant d-pending solely on insect 
agency for its continued existence, and the in- 
sect—es especially shown in the case of the 
Pronuba and the Yueca—tinding in the plant ap 
essential to its own life. At other times the obli: 
gation seems all on one side. The plant allures 
the insect—not fora mutual benefit, but thatthe 
plant may make a square meal of it. Our reader 
have been made familiar with thesc facts; bu 
the public attention bas been especially drawy 
to the matter of insectivorous pi:::': bv g 
complete paper gathering together novet 9; 
what is known, and which appeared tome 
months ago in The Nation, Since that time 
Professor Asa Gray has sent to the New York 
Tribune for publication some letters of Dr, 
Mellichamp to himself and to Mr. Williay 
Canby, of Wilmington, Delaware, in which are 
detailed some vovel ubservations on the way 
in.which the common pitcher plants capture 
insects, in order to make the ‘‘ soup’’ on which 
they seem to fee’, Dr, M. is a devoted Southern 
botanist, and the species of pitcher plant on 
which he made bis observations.is the large, 
flowered yellow kiod of that region—Sarrace. 
nia variolaris, As is generally known, the leaf- 
stalk or petiole of this plant is formed intos 
hollow pitcher, surmounted by a lid. Jnst 
beneath'the lid is @ sonewhat thickened rim, 
in which are glands that secrete a sweetish 
liquid. This liquid overflows and runs down 
in small narrow courses On the outside of the 
piteber. This is the bait which allures the in- 
sects intothetrap. Ants seem to be the first 
to find the honeyed treasure, and follow the 
trail up and inside, for their destruction. This 
has been observed before by acute botanists, 
and the liquor supposed to contain intoxicating 
qualities ; so much so that, on drinking on the 
inside, the drunken insect would fall naturally 
into the deep waters below. Dr. Mellichamp, 
however, collected by care a considerable quan- 
tity of this liquid, and tried it with flies and 
other insects, satisfying himself that, though it 
‘had some peculiar character which disinclined 
or disabled them from flying away, it had no 
intoxicating effect. This is vers gratifying to our 
fider feelings. It is bad enough to find plants, 
which we have always thought so innocent and 
so free from guile, practicing deceit and fraud on 
the poor insect, without onr having to believe 
that it also deals in the deadly fire-water. The 
insects which are thus: sweetly entrapped into 
a vegetable charnel-house try hard to get out 
after taking their fill of enticing liquor ; but, 
like individuals in a higher world who take the 
first good step downward, their efforts seem, 
according to Dr. M.’s observation, only to 
hasten their descent to ruin. The water at the 
bottom of the pitcher into which the insect 
falls is certainly secreted by the plant, and 
of such a character that the decomposition 
of the animal matter soon commenees. 
These observations are confirmatory of 
those of Canby, in The Gardener's Monthly, and 
other observers elsewhere, that these curious 
plants really catch insects for the purpose of 
feeding on them, and that they are actually 
digested and eaten in this curious way. These 
facts being now placed beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, it will be interesting to watch what 
use is made of them by those who are at work 
on the construction of theories as to the origin 
‘of species. It seems to be assumed that ani- 
mal life is posterior to vegetable—vegetable 
life being essential to furnish tood for the other. 
_ If these insectivorous plants existed before there 
were insects to catch, the peculiar contrivances 
for insect capture would be a waste of force we 
do not find in Nature; and if these insect traps 
are a later modification, after insects came into 
tbe world, it would be just such a fact as Mr. 
Darwin would like to get hold of, 


...In the past year’s volume of the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Cambridge (England) Philo- 
sophical Society is a monograph of all the 
known species of Ebenaceaw, an order of planta 
to which the Persimmon belongs. | Although it 
has but. a single representative in North Amer- 
ica, it is a very extensive family in other parts 
of the world. The genus to which our Persim- 
mon belongs (Diospyros) comprises nearly one 
pundred species, most being natives of the East 
Indies, though a few are from Brazil and other 
parts of South America. Europe bas one species, 
the Diospyros Lotus of the Mediterranean ; and 
one (D. Kaki) is the celebrated Japan. Persim- 
mon, of which travelers tell us somuch, The 
Japan is said to be as superior to the American as 
that is tothat of Southern Europe. The Franch 
botanists, headed by M. Carriere, have made 
many species out of the Japan kind, not seem- 
ing to recognize how much plants long under 
culture for their fruit vary in many respects. 
We havé bat one species in our regular orchard 
apple, and the Japan Persimmon varies in the 
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game way. The author of this monograph—W. 
P. Miern—properly, we think, differs from Car- 
rlere, and regards the whole Chinese stock as 
put forms of D. Kaki. North American 
botanists of the past generations supposed 
they found many species among the North 


. American Persimmon. Linnzus had’ Diospyros 


Firginiana, Pursh had a D. pubescens, aud 
Loudon gives us D. lucida of Loduiges. But 
the last two are now dropped for the earlier 
Linnean name and ony one single species 
recognized. Outside of Diospyros, the Ehena- 
cee are not a numerous order. There are less 
than a dozen genera, and all combined less in 
species than the Diospyros. All the useful 
plants are in the latter genus. The timber of 
some is very hard, as in Diospyros Hbenum, the 
ebony; and, besides the eataole fruit, some 
yleld a usejul gum. 


.,..It is not generally known that the com- 
mon Cat-iail of our swamps (7ypha latifolia) 
is insome countries highly esteemed as an 
article of food. The plant is a perennial, and 
joereases itseif by underground stems or rhi- 
somes, which contain a large amount of starchy 
matter. The young shoots, when they push up 
in spring, are gathered and bundled as we tie 
asparagus, and are sold everywhere in the mar- 
kets of Southern Russia. Dr. Clark, who has 
eaten of it in those regions, tells us it is a deli- 
cious dish. It is boiled similar to aspara- 
gas and seasoned with salt and spice. 
Typha is the Greex name for marsh, in which 
the plant delights to grow. It is found more 
or less all over the United States, varying 
very much in the width of its leaves and of 
its dense inflorescence or head, which forms 
the popular “‘cat-tail.”” So narrow do these 
become that another species has been made of 
the. narrowest, under the name of Zypha an- 
gustifolia, It is often a matter of interest how 
plants become distributed over the surface of 
theearth. In tbe case of this 7ypha there 
was once no plants to be found certainly 
within twenty miles of the writer's farm. How 
far off the nearest may be the writer does not 
know, Buta few years ago one solitary plant 
appeared in a low, swampy place, where none 
had been before certainly for twenty years. 
No one would suggest that it was ‘‘spoptane- 
ous’ or that it was a case of long-retained 
vilality of a sced in the soil. It could hardly 
be brought so far by the wind. It is most 
probable that the seed came by the feet or fea- 
thers of birds, as recently suggested in regard 
to the origin of maritime plauts on mountain- 
topa. 


.---The discovery of a living species of 
ganoid or dipnoan fish of the Triassic period, 
reeently made in Australia, attracted much at- 
tention at the time. It is the Ceratodus Forsteri 
of Krefft. No other species were known which 
should connect the living and extinct ones 
during tbe great lapse of time between the 
Mesozoic and existing ages. But recently 
Mr. Kreftt has obtained a new Ceratodus from 
the same cave fornations which contain the 
remains of the great extinct kangaroos and 
Diprotodons, which are late tertiary or postplio- 
cene, The species is called C. Talmeri. Thus 
a beginning is made in tracing the line of suc- 
cession similar to that recently devcloped in 
the case of the North Amezican gar fishes. 


«eeeJn the January number of the American 
Naturalist Dr. J. Stockton Hough had a paper 
on the laws of scx. Je made, copious use of 
the papers of Mr. Meehan on the same subject, 
but endeavored to show that the interpretation 
of the facts was in the opposite direction to 
that suggested by that observer. He c aims 
that what Mr. Mechan supposed were strong 
and vigorous shoots bearing female flowers 
were eimply immature ones. Immaturity, he 
eontends, favors the female and maturity the 
male sex. Inthe June number of the same 
Magazine Mr. Mechan has a paper on the same 
subject, in which he cleims that in his exam- 
ples the shoots bearing male flowers are not 
simply mature, but half dead. 


«»eeRed-haired people are still sdmired for 
the virtues many of them possess, and, if th, 
logic of facts tells them the color is not pop - 
ular now, they bave the satisfaction of know- 
Ing that it was once the “‘rage’’ in some coun. 
trizs, and in the vagaries of fashion it may be 
80 again, Ilistory tells us that in many cases 
golden hair was so very desirable that many 
painful processes were endured in order to ob- 
tain it. Sbould it ever come in fashion again, 
the process of chanving will be more pleasant. 
The Lamsonia inermisand L. spinosa, two plants 
natives of Egypt, yield a powder waich dyes 
hair of a beautiful golden hue. 


oe At the recent meeting of botanists at 
Florence M. Farvintzin, of St. Petersburg, read 
& Paper on tlie formation of spores in crypto- 
gamous plants. Ile endeavored to prove that 
in some of the lower orders the spores were 
formed by subdivision of the protoplasm, and 
Dot by free cell formation, as in other vegetable 
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Missions, 


From the very full report of the United 
Presbyterian (Scotch) missions, covering two 
months of The Record, we learn that this soci~ 
ety has nine missions, widely separated from 
each other in locality—viz., Jamaica, Trinidad» 
Old Calabar, Caffraria, Rajpootana in India, 
China, Spain, and Japan. The missionary ex- 
penditure was $200,000. Of this sum, uowever, 
$30,000 were contributed to outside organiza- 
tions, including the notable gift of $6,000 to 
the newly-opened mission of the London So- 
ciety to New Guinea. Jamaica is the oldest 
and largest of the United Presbyterian mis- 
sions. It has this year reached its jubilee, and 
means to mark the event by increased effort to 
train native ministers, if possible, in connec- 
tion with the Spanish Town University. 
The Jamaica churches are every year be- 
coming more self-sustaining, though they 
still draw over $15,000 a year from the home 
society. There are 26 principal stations, 5,572 
members, and 848 candidates. 458 were ad- 
mitted into fellowship and 212 suspended or 
excluded. In the lowstate of morals among 
the West India negroes exercise of discipline 
is excecdingly necessary, avd is perhaps the 
best criterion of thorough Gospel work. In 
Trinidad the mission is carried on in the midst 
of Romanists. Number of stations 3, of mem- 
bers 215, and average contrioution per member 
$17 (gold). Crossing the ocean, we next come 
to the Old Calabar mission, in Equatorial Africa, 
The mission has 5 stations and 134 members. 
Tae direct results during 28 years have been 
small compared with the indirect blessings 
in a tolerable degree of peace and civilization 
among a people whose highest act of worship 
was wholesale murder, and where the mission- 
aries found open trenches, reeking with blood, 
into which newly-slaughtered men and women 
had been cast. Tbe Caffrarian mission has 
eight stations and 776 members. Rev. Mr. 
Sclater’s plan of vigorous evangelization, by 
bringing all the spiritual resources of the 
mission to bear suddenly and systematically 
on the surrounding heathen, bas been adopted 
at otber stations besides his own. The mission- 
aries unite in deploring the drunkenness 
which is becoming the awful curse of th, 
Kaffirs, largely through white rumsellers. 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers asks: 


“fsit not humiliating to think that ona 
Sunday morning, 18 you go forth to preach, 
and you come toa deserted village, you are 
obliged to ask the children, who, along with 
dogs, remain at home to take care of the huts, 
‘Where have the men and women gone to 
drink ?? and, when you discover the direction, 
have to urge your horse, in order to reach the 
place of rendezvous before the debauchery 
has commenced. so that you may not cast 
your pearls before swine?” 

Ané he quotes from a letter of the foremost 
misstonary of another denomination thus: 


“TI am sitting and weeping like Jeremith 
on the ruinsof Jerusalem, Drink makes great 
bavoe among our congregations. I have even 
found out that the horse of my schoolmaster 
was made a resort for drinking. No gardens 
te being weeded this seasun without driuk- 
The India mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church is the chief of its recent enter- 
prises, and through the medical labors of Dr. 
Valentine and the educational efforts of Dr. 
Murdoch, through the excellence of its methods 
and the marked individuality of some of its 
converts, has achieved for itself a hizh position. 
[It is situated in the heart of the Rajpootan 
States, whose people, the Rajpoots, have been 
called **tbe chivalry of Northern India,” and 
who to the number of 10,000,009 or 12.000.020 
up to the time of the meeting, when the United 
Presbyterians entered upon the field, had not 
yet received the Gospel. There are 6 stations, 
11 ordained European missionaries, 5 medical 
missionaries, 99 helpers and teachers, 122 com- 
municants, and 3.058 pupils in 77 schools. One 
of the chief features of the mission are the 5 
orphanages, with 496 children. They grew out 
of the famine which a few years ago swept 
away 1,400,009 Rajpoots. The Chica mission, 
with 2 stations and 86 members, strives to 
labor in the hitherto uncared-for parts of North 
China. The Spanish mission, with 3 stations 
and 115 members, suffers with the general de- 
pression of evangelical labor in that country. 
The Japan mission, witb 3 missionaries, has just 
been begun.’ The summary of the U. P. mis- 
sions is as follows: 48 European and 6 native 
missionaries, 8 medical missionaries, 251 
helpers and teachers (mostly natives), 54 main 
and 138 outstations, 6,927 communicants and 
1,187 inquirers, 9,079 pupils in 163 schools. 





...eThe mission work in Abyssinia has 
shown no encouraging features sit oe the over- 
throw of the Emperor Theodorus, in 1868. This 
country, which combines Alpine with tropical 
scenery and whose religious history is replete 
with curious changes and complications, has 
for many years been the scene of heroic but 
unsuccessful missionary labors. The Abyssin. 
jans are movophysitic Christians of the most 
degenerate kind ; and, although thelr beeutifal 


, country is dotted with churches and they pos- 
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sess the old Eihiopic version of the Scriptures 
(which.even the priests scarcely understand), 
they are as really a mission field as any heathen 
tribe. The overthrow of Theodorus, brought 
about in great measure by his hatred of the 
missionaries, seemed to open a better 
future for the land, which has, how- 
ever, not yet been realized. Internal con- 
flicts have distracted the country since the 
return of the British army. The larger portion 
of the land has now been united under the 
rale of Kassa, King of Tigre, who has assumed 
the title ‘* John, Emperor of Abyssinia.” The 
province of Shoa, however, maiutains its inde- 
pendence, uoder King Memelek; while the 
northern districts of Bogo and Menza have been 
annexed to Egypt. The followiag missionary 
societies are engaged in Abyssinia: The Pil- 
grim Society of St. Krishana has one missionary 
in Adowaa, capital of Tigre, and another at An- 
kober, in the Kingdom of Shoa; and8 African 
youths educated at St. Krishana have returned 
under the guidance of a missionary of the 
London Jewish Society, who is to resume 
labors among the Falashas (Jews). The 
Swedish mission bas been sorely tried. Of 
its 11 missionaries 4 have died and 2 
been murdered by robbers. The remainder, 
driven from their stations among the Kunamas 
by King Kassa, have been laboring at Massua 
and Ailat, on the borders, whee they have met 
with some success in their schools. The Cath- 
olic Lazarists, also.driven from Kunama, will 
now be able to return, as the country is about 
being annexed to Egypt Among the heathen 
tribes on the southern border of Abyssinia 
the Capuchins have still a number of mission- 
aries, 


...-1n his recent address at the Exeter Hall 
meeting of the Londoo Missionary Society, Sir 
Bartle Frére described a Sunday service at Ma- 
junga, a considerable port under Hova govern- 
ment, on the west coast of Madagascar. Having 
expressed the surprise he felt at findingtwo large 
churches ina place where no European mis- 
sionaries had been for years and where he had 
not expected to meet with a single convert, he 
thus described the service : 

“TI found a large, attentive congregation 
already aesembled and the church almost as 
full as it could bold. There on the one side sxt 
the women, and on the other side the tren. 
Every one coming in apparently to their accus- 
tomed place, sitiiug down, and coveriog their 
faces in prayer for a few minutes—some 
with hymn-books, some with Testaments, 
many with both, all printed in Lordon, in their 
own language,: We sat on a kind of raised 
dais, with 500 or 600 attentive worshipers and 
many stunding at the doors, every on« of them 
bringing @ small piece of money and dropping 
it into the money-box at the door. The pov- 
ernor’s son, who acted, as it were, as the min- 
ister on the occasion, came and explained to 
me, through the interpreter, what were the 
passages that were going to be read, his text 
and that of bis fellow minister. The gervice 
proceeded, and I will venture to say that, even 
in Scotland, nowhere could you see a people 
who were more thoroughly alive to the busi- 
ness they were about. When the sermon began, 
mv voung friend—not without a page of notes 
in his own language, which he was good enough 
aiterward to hand to me, merely marking do n 
the texts that he intended to quote, which I 
could trace and some of which be found out 
for me in the Testament—preached on the Res- 
urrection and the Life. Afterward the sacra- 
ment was administered to us, with a decorum 
and a reverence which J have never seen ex- 
ceeded in any church of any kind in any part of 
the world.” 

.e-eThe annual report of the Chureh Mis. 
sionary Society on the Island of Mauritius 
states that 1,800 Indian Coolies have been bap- 
tized through its instrumentality during the 
last 16 years; 212 of these during 1873. The 
number on the list at the close of last year 
was 1,118. 13 cstechists are employed—6 to 

the Tamil Coolies and 7 to those from Calcut- 
ta. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel bas 594 members ard 2 missionaries. 
The Roman Catholics have a larger work than 
either of these societies. The London Mis- 
sionary Society formerly made Mauritius the 
bose of its operations on Madagascar, but no 
longer requires a station here for that purpose. 
Out of a population of 318,000, 216,000 are In- 
dian and 2,000 Chinese Coolies. The churches 
among them are reported as doing well, in the 
main; but the return of tbe Coolies to their 
native land after a term of years gives a tem- 
porary character to the work. 


....The history of the missions to the Maoris 
in New Zealand has been a sad one. The begin- 
nings of missionary labor among this heroic 
people were full of promise, until the wars be- 
tween the colonists and the Maoris destroyed 
almost all that had been accomplished. Now 
the race bas been reduced to a remnant, and 
their confidence in European tcachers has al- 
most entirely been lost. It is, therefore, the 
more cheering to find some evidences of im- 
provement given in the reports of the Church 
Missionary Society. The Bishop of New Zea- 
land has recently ordained a Maori, who is the 
ninth clergyman of that race pow laboring in 
his diocese. In the Mercary Bays district the 
natives have contributed $625 to the building 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 23, 
POWER OVER DISEASE.—Manx v, 24—S5. 


Ir was faith which led the woman with the 
chronic issue of blood to come in the crowd 
behind Jesus and touch the hem of his gar- 
ment. It was not her confidence in the skill of 
physicians, based on experience and reason; 
for in all her twelve years’ trial of them she 
“was nothing better, but rather grew worse.” 
Nor was it a despairing experiment on her part, 
to see if by any possibility Jesus could aid her, 
where others had failed; “for she said, If I 
may but touch his clothes I shall be whole.” 
It was not a superstitious reliance cn the vir- 
tues of the hem or fringe of a Jewish garment, 
although she seemed to suppose that the power 
of Jesus would be manifest peculiarly in that 
portion of his dress which bad special sanctity 
among his people; for it was after ‘she had 
heard of Jesus”—not of any wonder-working 
garment which be wore—that she sought heal- 
ing from him in confidence. That it was her 
faith in him which impelled her, Jesus plainly 
declared, and so her conduct testified. Her 
faith was honored, notwithstanding ber fear 
and trembling, her weakness and ignorance, 
and her superstitious imaginings; and she was 
straizhtway bealed of her malady. 

Faith in Jesus always brings a blessing to 
him who exercises it. He who desires and 
strives 40 get near to Jesus through rites and 
ceremonies and observances is recognized and 
approved of God. He who values the same 
rites and ceremonies and observances for their 
aerit or virtue finds no good iu them. As 8t. 
Chrysostom says of this cure of the woman by 
our Lord: “Evidently the healing power did 
not reside in his body, for on all sides it was 
pressed by the multitude, without giving forth 
any virtue tothem; nor in bis garments, for 
these th2 soldiers afterward parted, without 
receiving any blessing.’”” And Quesnel adds: 
**Multitudes press upon Jesus Christ in hear 
ing his word and receiving his sacraments; 
few touch him by 2 lively faith.” No Christicn 
purpose or performance in word or deed 
amounts to anything in bringing a blessing 
from God except as it is prompted by and 
evidences trust in the personal Jesus. If the 
movement is of faith in him, the touching of 
the garment’s hem is effective. It may be the 
form or manner of worship; the moie of bap- 
tism or of receiving the Lord’s Supper ; the 
observance of days, in fasts and feasts; the 
style of dress; the statement of doctrinal be- 
lief; the use of time or money; the ministry 
of good to others; the exercise of personal 
gifts; .ects of self-denial or cbharity—whatever 
it is, its sole value is in the evidence it fur- 
nishes of such faith in the only and the all- 
sufficient Saviour as Jesus saw and approved in 
the woman whom he healed. 

Yet there was a better thing to that woman 
than approaching from bebind to touch the 
hem of Jesus’s garment. This was in coming 
at his call, to fall down before his face and 
tell him all the truth. Then and vot till then 
she beard the words “‘Go®*in peace,” and had 
rest of soul in communion with him who 
healed her. Let no one who believes in Jesus 
be contented with touching the hem of bis 
garment. Itis better to bow before him in 
confidence, telling him all the trath as to the 
needs and Cesires of the soul, an: to hear the 
words of peace, whicia give such comfort as can 
come in no other way. ; 





FaitnFen Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers can be found ,even in New York 
during Gog days. Note the following proof: 
There is a Sunday-school in this city which has 
never closed its doors for a single Sabbath, 
and probably never will so long as the perse- 
verence of Scotch saints endures. The super- 
intendent of this school bas been absent from 
ts sessions only twice since he entered upon 
his office, moretban seven years ago, and as to 
those absences he quietly remarked: “I was 
kept away then because the hand of God was 
upon me through sickness.’ Ue further ex- 
plained: ‘* The last time I was away, three or 
four years ago, it was from sickness brouvht 
upon me by eating clams one Frida*, and I 
assure you I have given clams a wide berth 
ever since. The next time I am away from 
Sunday-school, whatever else the reason may 
be, it shall not cccur because of my eating 
clams,” He walks according to his light on the 
clam question. ‘here is one teacher in this 
school who has not been absent from her class, 
summer or winter, during the past four years. 
Two others have not been absent within the 
past three years. Two gentlemen teachers 
have each been present every Sabbath save two 
during the past four years, and their absence 
occurred from sickness and necessity. When 
officers or teachers from this school go to the 
country in summer, as acrulé, they return to 
New York to spend Sabbath with their pupils, 





of a chapel, 


This Sanday-school has never been known o7 
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quoted as among the “prominent,” “live,” 
“flourishing,”’ or ‘‘model Sunday-schools of 
New York” ; but we cannot help wishing thata 
large number of “well-known and efficient 
superintendents,’’ pow spending their Sunday 
afternoons on the grass, had more of the spirit 
of our modest friend who always abstains from 
clams and spends the August Sabbaths at his 
post of duty in hot New York. 


....A common and flimsy argument in favor 
of speech-making in the Sunday-school is 
that, as some superintendents can talk glibly, 
while they are unfitted to conduct a review of 
the lesson, they should have the privilege of 
exercising their gift, whether there is any 
profit in it to the school or not. Incapacity to 
conduct a review may, indeed, excuse a super- 
intendent from that exercise; but it furnishes 
no excnse for his speech-making. That gift 
may come in play elsewhere, but not in the 
Sunday-school. [fhe cannot teach in the 
desk, let bim leave the teachers to do that 
work in their classes. Meantime, let him learn 
how to review the school in its lessons, that 
he may be “thoroughly furnished” unto the 
good work of a superintendent. 


...-Dr. Tyng once said that if pastors would 
preach oftener to children more of their ser- 
mons would be understood by grown people in 
their congregations. Itis also true that the 
preacher who interests the children by his ser- 
mons is almost sure to interest all of his hear- 
ers. Dr. Nelson, of St. Louis, pwts this* truth 
tellingly in Zhe Presbyterian at Work, when he 
Bays: 

“There are nowadays some pastors who 
come weekly among their flocks, bringing their 
arms full of sheaves with which to feed them, 
who always cull out some of the finest and full- 
est ears with which to feed the lambs, ‘ rubbing 
them in their hands’ most winningly and drop- 
ping the bright keroels within their reach. 

ome of these, after a little, conclude to leave 
all the straw at home, and the chaff too, bring: 
ing only the clean-winnowed grain, all in such 
shape that the lambs can eat of it. Very 
noticeable is it that they find the sheep also to 
feed and fatten all the better,” 


-«.-A Sunday-school made up of teachers 
who teach merely from duty and according to 
prescribed rules couid have hardly more lifein 
it than Mrs. Jarley’s exhibition of wax works- 
According to Miss Yonge, Bishop Patteson, of 
the Melanesian mission, said as to the source of 
a good teacher’s power: 

“Somehow a cut-and-dried teaching machine 
of a man, however methodical and good and 
conscientious, won’t do. There must be a 
vivacity, an activity of mind, a brightness, so 
that the lesson shall neverbe a mere drudgery; 
in short, there must be a real love in the heart 
for the scholars—tbat is the qualification.’’ 


....8ir Charles Reed said recently of the 
English Sunday-school movement: 


“‘ There is no such organization in this coun- 
try as the Sunday-school organization ; nothing 
that approaches it in perfectness, magnitude, 
extent, or in influence over the people. Men 
in Parliament admit it ; men in other countries 
look on the work with dstonishment. . ° 
The work that we have undertaken is a work 
that no state could undertake. No nation, ever 
so anxious, could undertske and carry on the 
work which tbe Sunday-school teachers of this 
country pow for yearshave been carrying on.” 


....A writerin the English Wesleyan Sunday- 
school Magazine says of those teachers who with 
slight excuses absent themselves from their 
classes without providing substitutes: 


“Such teachers ought not to be trusted under 
any circumstances. Their example is not only 
pernicious, but utterly destructive to the 
highest interests of any school, and where 
such irregularities are permitted conscientious 
and able teachers will not remein,”’ 


That is puttigg the case strongly, but there 
is truth in the statement. 


.... The Sunday school of the First Congre- 
gational church, Norwalk, Conn., with an aver- 
age attendance of about 200, has contributed 
during the last fourteen years $5,662.50 to the 
missionary work of the American Sunday-school 
Union, besides giving to other undenomina- 
tional charities. In all this timeless than $20 
from its collections have been used for its own 
expenses. 


-.--Lhe singing by 200 little girls of the 
hymn ‘I amso glad that Jesus loves me,’’ as 
they passed before President Grant on the 
preacbers’ stand at the Round Lake camp- 
meeting, recently, is said to have deeply 
moved the usually imperturbable chieftain. 
Who can resist the children’s singing? Who 
except the critics and crogkers ? 


...sAccording to Dr. Vincent, the primary 
class in the Sunday-schoo! is best conducted : 

“1. By placing all small children together in 
an apertment, separate from the main school, 
2. By dividing the large classes thus formed 
into sub-classes, the sub-classes to be tanght by 
teachers under the direction of a primary 
——e who shall conduct the opening 
and closing exercises of the primary depart- 
ment or infant class.” . . 


.... Lhe superintendent should hold himself 
responsible for the: conduct of the weekly 
teachers’ meeting. He may not be the best 
man in the school to lead it, but be is the best 
man in the school to see that it is well led. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. . 

ADAMS, G. M., Sturgis, Mich., resigns. 

BARLOW, N. P., Hadley, Mich., resigns. 

BARRON, A. C., Lexington, Va., resigns. 

BASTEN, W. F., of Cleveland, O., settled 
over Cohansey ch., Roadstown, N, J. 

BEALE, G. W., called to Martinsburg, W. Va. 

BURR, Joun E., of Newton Theo. Sem., ord.» 
July 29th, at Providence, R. L., settles at 
Fisherville, N, H. 

BOWER, H. L., Dexter, Mich., resigns. 

BREAKER, D. M., of Rockwood, removes to 
Philadelphia, Tenn. 

BUELL, Witu1am, settled at Oakfield and 
Grattan, Mich. 

DUNBAR, M. J., Waterloo, Mich., resigns. 

DYE, E. P., of Owatonna, Minn., removes to 
Rossville, Ia. 

FISH, R. D., ord., July 29th, Nantucket, Mass. 

FREDERICK, 8. W., of Clark, resigns and 
accepts a call to Mohawk, O. 

GARDNER, N. B. W., Hillsboro’, O., resigns. 

HOWARD, J. F., of Shurtleff Col., accepts a 
call to Springfield, Tl. 

MARSHALL, Hues O., ord., July 28th, Woos- 
ter, O, 

MITCHELL, J., settled at Spring Valley. Minn. 

PUTNAM, J. W., of Gouverneur, accepts a 
call to Watertown, N. Y. 

SHEARDOWN, T. 8., Troy, Pa., died July 
80th, aged 82. . : 

SLEEPER, F. B., of Braintree, resigns and ac- 
cepts a call to Everett, Mass. 

STRAGER, D. J. R., of Eagleville, removes to 
Dalton, Pa. 

TURNER, Joun, Patrick Co., Va., died May 
20th, aged 94. 

VRADENBERG, J., Big Rapids, Mich., re- 
signs. 

WEATHERBY, J. W., of Springfield, accepts 
a call to Hillsboro’, O, 

WILLIFER, A. D., accepts a call to Bricks- 
burg, N. J. 

WOOD, E. A., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

YOUNG, Joun, Kaneville, Il., resigns. 
ZOOK, D. G., Watseka, Ill., resigns. [1] health. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABBOTT, Gornam D., LL.D., died, August 
8d, South Natick, Mass., aged 66. 

BAUGH, Jonn M., Bloomington, II1., resigns. 

CHAMPLIN, O. P., supplies the church at 
Sleepy Eye Lake, Minn., for one year. 

CHITTENDON, A. J., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
accepts a call to Clinton, Ia, 

COCHRAN, 8. D., D.D., resigns the presi- 
dency of Thayer Coll., Kidder, Mo. 

COOK, J. B., of Salisbury, removes to Hebron» 
N. H. 

CRUMRINE, Joun T., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord. and inst., July 28th, at Waterville, 
Me. 

CUMMINGS, Henry, of Rutland, Mass., inst., 
July 29th, at Strafford, N. H. 

FOX, A. K., Turner Junction, M11., resigns 

GRAVES, A., of Eldora, Ia., called to Glencoe, 
Minn. 

HOLMAN, Srpney, of East Weathersfield, Vt., 
removes to Goshen, Mass. 

HUBBELL, James M., of Cambridge, supplies 
for six months at West Somerville, Mass. 

HUSTED, J. T., of Morenci, resigns and ac- 
cepts a call to Franklin, Mich. 

JONES, W. L., of Benicia, takes charge of the 
preparatory department of Golden Gate 
Academy, Cal. 

MARTINDALE, C. 8., has been appointed 
superintendent of the American Bible Soci- 
ety for Kansas. 

MAY, T. M., of Williamstown, resigns and ac- 
cepts a call to Quechee, Vt. 

NORTHCOTT, G. W., Chapin, Ml., resigns. 

PERRY, Trueman 8., removes from Denmark 
and Sweden, to Cumberland, Me. 

ROGAN, D. H., of Newton, Ia., called to Avo- 
ka, Minn. 

SAFFORD, A. W., Cawker City, Kan., resigns. 

SAVAGE, Wuu14M T., D.D., Franklin, N. H., 
resigns. 

SMITH, Mortmer, called to Canon City and 
East Prairieville, Minn. 

STEWART, J. D., of Sinclairville, inst., July 
28th, at Little Valley, N. Y. 

THURSTON, Pumanper, Union Evang. ch., 
Sudbury, Mass,, resigns. Leaves Oct. 5th. 

THURSTON, Stepuen, D.D,, of Searsport, re- 
signs the secretaryship of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society. 

TAYLOR, Joun P., of Middletown, Conn., 
inst., Aug. 5th, United ch., Newport, R. L 

LUTHERAN. 


RUDISILL, E. Waxxacz, Ind., died Feb. 24th. 

CRIGLER, J., of Kiddville, Mo., removes to 
Nevada, Ia. 

DELO, I. J., settled at Leetonia, O. 

HOPPE, W., inst., July 20th, Zion’s ch., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

LEOTZ, A. W., called to Woodsborough, Md. 

OELSCHLAEGER, 0. C., ord., July 5th, Cir- 
clevilie, O. 


PETER, P. A., inst., West Baltimore, O, 
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PALMER, 8. 8., of Gettysb’ removes to 
Chester Springs, Pa. iis 

REIN, G. Wii114M, of Osgood, ord. at Whites- 
town, Ind. 


WINGARD, H. 8., called to Ponasia, 8. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARNOLD, F. L., of Laramie, Wy. Ter., accepts 
a call to Sidney, Ia. . 
AVERY, H. R., Bodega, Cal., resigns. 
ar C. W., inst., July 23d, Northampton, 


BARNES, Cnarres E., ord., July 14th, as 
evangelist, by Presbytery of Zanesville, O. 

CHILDS, E. W., of Plymouth, O., accepts a 
call to Jonesville, Mich. 

DUNLAP, Cuartzs, of Sturgis, Mich., settled 
at Utica, Ill. 

GILLESPIE, 8. L., formerly missionary to 
Africa, settled at Corinne, U. Ter., and 
Evanston, Wy. Ter. 


—— Joun L., Camden, N. J., died July 

t! 

BAWES, Epwarp P., called to Port Kennedy, 
a. 

i ee D.M., inst., July 24th, Johnstown, 
a. 


MOHODN, L. A. L., ord. and inst., April 23d, 
Futtegurh, India. 

McDONALD, H. R., of Allegheny Theo. Sem., 
settled at Marion Center, Kan. 

McNULTY, Josern, inst., Aug. 3d, Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 

SHAW, J. Mercatr, of Lane Theo. Sem., ord., 
July 14th, at Wyndham, O., as missionary, 
sailed Aug. 8th, for Tung Chow, No. China. 

VAN ARSDALE, M. V., settled at Clinton, Ill. 

VAW'LER, J. B., of Warsaw, settled at Her- 
mitage, Mo. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALLEN, CHARtEs N., of Rochester, has been 
eleeted president of De Veaux Coll., Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. 

BATTE, ALGERNON, resigns at Kansas City and 
accepts a call to Laclede, Mo. 

BATTERSHALL, Watton W., of Christ ch., 
Rochester, N. Y., resigns and accepts a 
call to St. Peter’s, Albany, N. Y. 

BROWN, HeEnry J., settled at Midland, Mich. 

DAVIS, Joet, of Franklin, takes charge of a 
mission in Oneida Co., N. Y. 

HOLT, CHaruzs J., has been elected assistant 
minister of Emanuel ch., Baltimore, Md, 

LE ROY, Jacos, ord. as priest, Aug. 6th, Ash- 
land, N. H. 

LORENSON, M. F., of Colorado Springs, re- 
moves to Canon City, Col. weer 
MAGILL, J. W., ord. as deacon, Aug. 2d, at 
Theo. Sem., Alexandria, takes charge of a 

mission iu Petersburg, Va. 

wamAAH, Grores B., settled at Goffstown, 


STICKNEY, G. W., of Monticello, Ark., set- 
tles at Edisto and St. John’s Island, 8. C. 

STRYKER, P. W., Whitemarsh, Pa., resigns. 

THOMSON, James, Andover, Mass., resigns. 

TUPPER, T. C., ord. as priest, July 26th, Se- 
wanee, Tenn. 

WALKER, James, of Eckley, accepts a call to 
Rockdale, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANGIR, F. P., F. Bapt., settled over Davison, 
Richfield, and Morathan chs., Mich. 

BEEKMAN, A. J., Ref. (Dutch), of Union 
Theo, Sem., accepts a call to Norris, Ill. 

BOCKEL, Jonny, R.C., ord., July 28th, Balti- 
more, 

CHANDLER, Davip W., Meth., of Erie Con- 
ference, has been appointed missionary to 
Fuhchau, China, 

COLEGROVE, Wm. C., F. Bapt., settled at 
Flemington, W. Va. 

COLLINS, Josern S., Meth., of Baltimore, Md., 
died at Winchester, Va., July 31st, aged 96. 

DAHLMAN, Jacos, Sr., Ref. (Ger.), died at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 1st, aged 73. 

DETRICK, JostaH D., Ref. (Dutch), ord. and 
inst., July 19th, Whitemarsh, Pa. 

DURGIN, D. W. C., F. Bapt., of New Hamp- 
shire, has been elected president of Hilis- 
dale Coll., Mich. 

HAMILTON, G. A., R.C., Boston, Mass., died 
Aug. Ist, aged 61. 

JEWELL, Henry, Uniy., Bristol, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

KING, Isaran D., Meth., died at Red Bank, 
N. J., July 28th, aged 45. 

KREUSCH, Marruias, R. C., died at Minster, 
O., July 2ist. 

LADD, E. P., F. Bapt., died at Limerick, Me., 
July 14th. 

LEHMAN, Henry, Moray., ord., July 26th, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

MAYER, Josepx, D.D., Hebrew, of Cleveland, 
O., cailed to Har Sinai congregation, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

MILLER, E. D., Ref. (Ger.), accepts a call to 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

MYERS, B. F., Meth., died at Stockton, Cal, 
July 18th, aged 73. 

PAYNE, D. A., D.D., Afr. Meth., resigns the 
presidency of Wilberforce Univ., O. 

McGURK, E. A., R. C., of Boston Coll, be- 
comes professor of rhetoric in College of 
the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

SCHMIDT, Casper, R. C., of St. Martin’s, Bal- 
timore, settled at Frostburg, Md. 

SKINNER, J. R., Ref. (Ger.), Winnamac, Ind., 
resigns. 

SPANGLER, P. J., Ref. (Ger.), of Marshall Co., 
Ind., resigns, and accepts call to Summit, O, 

SPINKS, J., Meth., died at Greencastle, Ind., 
June 30th. 

URE, D. M., Un. Presb., of 2d ch. Monmouth, 
resigns, to become financial agent of 
Monmouth Coll., Ill. 

WITTENWEILER, W. H., Ref. (Ger.), settled 
at Homeworth. Q 








Pebbles. 


Taurs is what a man gets for being too litera) 
in New York. He was drunk and wore ex- 
ceedingly muddy boots. Having paused before 
a carpet store in the Bowery, about the en- 
trance of which on the sidewalk was a tempt- 
ing array of plain and fancy door-mats, he read 
the entreaty on one of them “Please wipe 
your feet,”’ and then proceeded. nonchalantly 
to comply with the request. An indignant 
proprietor pushed him into the muddy street; 
a policeman placed him on his feet, then 
clubbed him down again in the most approved 
fashion, and finally carried him to the police 
station. 


-.--A celebrated artist of Boston, who ex. 
cels in painting animals, saw as he was passing 
through one of the rural towns of Massachu. 
setts a very animated looking bull. Thinking 
he would like to take him on canvas, he go 
permission of the owner, an honest old farmer, 


and in due time produced an excellent likeness . 


of the bull, which he sold for $200. On seeing 
the farmer, soon after, he told him he had sold 
the picture of his bull for $200. ‘‘Good gra 
cious !’’ said the old man. ** Why, I would have 
sold him the bull for less than that.” 


...-That popular ballad ‘‘ Mother, bring my 
little kitten” is thus noticed: ‘‘ The mew-sick 
is fair, so fur as we are able tojudge; but the 
words seem to have been scratched off rather 
burriedly, and strong out to such a length 
that there is a feline of relief when the singer 
comes to a paws.”” Those acquainted with the 
ballad will back up these assertions. 


....A promising youth of nine summers, in 
Western Massachusetts, at a school, recently 
relieved his overburdened mind as follows: 

“Lord of love look down from above, 
Upon us little scholars ; 
We have a fool to teach our school, 
And pay her twenty dollars.” 

.e..T Wo young men out riding were passing 
a farm-house, where a farmer was trying to 
harness an obstinate mule. ‘ Won’the draw?” 
said one of the men. ‘Of course,”’ said the 
farmer, *‘he’ll draw the attention of every fool 
that passes this way.’? The young men drove 
on. 

eee. Like the festive sheep 
Of little Bopeep, 
Sc lost that she couldn’t find it, 
The comet’s gone back 
On ite wandering track, 
And taken its tail behind it, 


...-A sentimental editor says: “It is coms 
forting to know that one eye watches for our 
coming and looks brighter when we come.” 
Acontemporary is grieved to learn that his 
‘* brother of the quill has a wife with one eye.” 


.eee* You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smiggins, at Catskill, when told the view from 
the Mountain House extended over 10,000 
square miles—‘' you don’t say 80. Why London 
is only 8,000 miles off. Point it out, please!” 


«eee'* What do you know of the character of 
this man ?’’ was asked of a witness at a police 
court, the other day. ‘‘ What do I know of 
his character? I know it to be unbleachable, 
your honor,” he replied, with much emphasis, 


~..-** Are these pictures which you brought 
home from Europe all landscapes?’ said an 
artist to Mrs. Snobby, one day. “Lord bless 
you, no,”’ replied the indignant lady ; *‘ them’s 
ile paintings.” 


.... Verbatim report of a marriage ceremony 
in Iowa: “Join your right hands. Do you 
want one another?’? ‘Yes,’ ‘* Well, then, 
have one another, You are man and wife.”’ 


.eee**Do try and talk a little common sense!” 
exclaimed a sarcastic young lady toa visitor. 
“Oh!” was the reply, “‘but wouldn’t that be 
taking an unfair advantage of you ld 


...-A Louisiana man puts a two-ounce can 
of nitro-glycerine inside of a chicken, tosses 
the chicken to an alligator, and that alligator 
does not trouble the bayou any more. 


...-Old fashioned schools were more thor- 
ough in some respects than modern ones. It 
took a boy but a very short time to learn how 
many rods made an acher. 


....An old fellow at Portland got a suit of 
clothes thirty-six years ago, and has been 
married in it four times. He must be good at 
** pressing his suits.” 


....Did the New Bedford schoolmaster, be- 
fore the grand jury, do well to describe his 
calling as ‘whaling at thirty dollars a month”? 

....A burglar lately went through nine hous- 
es in Charleston, 8, C., and all he “realized” 
was 1 old watch and 1 bite from a dog. 

...-Several Vassar College girls are in & 
temporary state of vassarlage as waitresses at 
Lake Mohawk. 


oo.-Crew ditties ; college boat-songs, 
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Toe meeting of the National Education- 
al Association, at Detroit, last week, was one 
of the most successful yet held, and the ex- 
perience of each year confirms the wisdom of 
the union of the various departments, which 
was effected three or four years ago. The 
more importaut papers presented were by 
Rev. Dr. George P. Hays, of Pennsylvania, on 
Upper Schools, being the report of a commit- 
tee appointed last year to consider this sub- 
ject; by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Massa- 
cbusetts, on Elective Studies; by Hon. A. D. 
White, of New York, on a National Universi- 
ty, taking strong ground in favor of one; and 
by Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Massachusetts, on the 
Relation of Sex to Education. These papers 
were followed by discussions, in which many 
of the leading members of the Association 
participated. The resolutions adopted de- 
clare in favor of a National University, and 
asking Congress to set aparta portion of the 
public lands as a perpetual fund for the sup- 
port ofeducation. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—William T. Harris, Missouri. 

Secretary—W. R. Abbot, Virginia. 

Treasurer—A. R. Marble, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Presidents—C, S. Venable, Virginia; J. 

M. Fleming, Tennessee; George Thatcher, 
Iowa; Miss C. A. Keeler, Ohio ; James Cruik- 
shank, New York; A. C. Shortridge, Indiana ; 
Miss Anna P. Diehl, Pennsylvania; Mrs. M. A. 
Perkins, Detroit; Miss M. A. Stone, Connecti- 
cut; J. K. Gilson, South Carolina; T. W. Car- 
doza, Mississippi; and Alexander Hogg, Ala- 
bama. 
Richmond, Va., was selected as the next place 
of meeting. It is justice to add that among 
the New York papers The Times is the only 
one that has furnished full and satisfactory 
daily reports of the proceedings. 


...-The University of California held its fifth 
commencement July 23d. Graduates 23, of 
whom 8 were in the college of letters and the 
others in the various departments of the col- 
legeof science. President Gilman, at the close 
of the exercises, spoke some sensible words of 
counsel to the class, enforcing a truth which 
can hardly be too often repeated. He said: 

“ Those of = who have pursued a scientific 
course must have learned in the course of your 
studies that science is nothing witbout litera- 
ture; and, on the other hand, those who have 
pursued aliterary course must have become 

persuaded that no education can be called lib- 
eral nowadays which does not comprehend 
some knowledge of natural science. Let me 
impress upon you that the world wants no half- 
educated men. The demand does not come 
pear the supply. Therefore, I say to you, 
whatever you do, do well, whether it is reading 
a proof-sheet or teaching the alphabet.” 

----The last graduating class of Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, numbered 15, instead of 11. <A. 
M. in course, 17. Honorary degrees: A. M.— 
Rev. G. N. H. Peters, Springfield, O., and Prof- 
D. 8. Stevens, Adrian College, Mich. LL.D.— 
Hon. Jacob Dolson Cox, Cincinnati. ‘the 
annual address before the alumni was delivered 
by President Eli T. Tappan, of Kenyon Col- 
lege. The ‘Alumni Endowment Association” 
reported $16,000 subscribed toward the endow- 
ment of the alumni professorship. The col- 
lege board unanimously resolved on the admis- 
sion of ladies to all the privileges of the insti- 
tution. Besides the change in the presidency, 
already noted, B. F. Prince, A.M., formerly 
professor in the college, was elected professor 
of natural history and assistant professor of 
Greek. . 


...-In the year 1875 the University of Vir- 
ginia will have been in operation fifty years, 
and the Alumni Association have determined 
to ¢elebrate the semi-centennial in a becoming 
manner. It is proposed to have a grand re- 
union of alumni at the commencement exer- 
cises next year, and the publication of a semi- 
centennial biographical catalogue, which is now 
in course of preparation by a member of the 
faculty. Addresses will be delivered by distin- 
guished gentlemen and the friends of the in- 
stitution hope that a substantial result of the 
jubilee will be a large contribution to its en- 
dowment fund. 


....-The Western University of Pennsylvania, 
located at Pittsburgh, held its commencement 
on Thursday evening, June 25th. The grad- 
uating class numbered six, two of them taking 
the degree of A.B. Onthe Tuesday preceding 
the chancellor, George Woods, LL.D., delivered 
his baccalaureate address on “‘ The Freedom of 
Truth,’ being an able defense of formulated 
troth, as distinguished from truth afloat in con- 
sciousness. 


...-Oberlin College held its commencement 
on the 5th instant. The graduating class num- 
bered 28, and everything seems to have passed 
off to the satisfaction of the friends of the in- 
stitution. Nine of the class will take theology, 
five law, eight teaching, one journalism. Five 
are undecided. 


«».-Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. Com- 
mencement, June 18th. Graduates 7. D.D., 
honorary : Rev. J, H. McCarty, Jackson. 
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* Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our st of “ Booka of the Week"’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON’S HIS- 
TORY.* 

WE find as many ways of writing history 
as there are historians. There is the con- 
densed style of Thucydides and of Tacitus, 
where a single word answers instead of a 
whole page of rhetoric or of narration; 
there is the flowing style of Clarendon and 
of Sallust, wherein the characters of men, 
skillfully drawn, make the chief attraction, 
there is the ndive detail of Herodotus and 
Froissart; the elaborate picturesqueness of 
Macaulay, Motley, and Kinglake; the 
irregular, piercing, startling manner of Car- 
lyle; the rhetorical medley of Bancroft, 
often singularly effective; the ease of Irving, 
the antithesis of Michelet, the sonorous 
periods of Gibbon, the dry research of 
Grote, the philosophical comprehensiveness 
of Niebuhr and Mommsen. There is also 
the biographical manner, the method of 
proceeding by disquisitions and citations, 
the sensational style, and a hundred more 
that might be named. Vice-President 
Wilson writes in none of these ways, and 
yet he can scarcely be said to have a pro- 
nounced style of his own. His work is 
rather a compendium from the newspapers 
and documents of the time than a method- 
ical and elaborate history. He quotes free. 
ly, as Bancroft and Froude do; he gives us 
the precise language of many persons and 
describes in detail the exact course of events 
in many an affair which made a great stir 
at the time. With a more decided genius 
for historical writing he would have made 
an attractive as well as a very useful book; 
and as it is we find his work indispensable 
to the student of American history. Those 
portions of it which have been published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, where many chapters 
were first given to the public, are a fair 
sample, in style and matter, of the whole 
work thus far. It is a plain, unambitious, 
sincere record of events, in many of which 
the author bore a conspicuous part. 


For example, in the Whig Convention of 
1848, when Gen. Taylor was nominated for 
President, it was Henry Wilson and Charles 
Allen, of Massachusetts, who seceded as 
soon as the nomination was made, and 
thus laid the foundation of the ‘‘ Free 
Soil” party, which in due course of time 
developed into the Republican party. They 
were the only delegates who did secede, 
and their action, as described by Mr. Wil- 
son, not only led to the nomination of Mr. 
Fillmore instead of Abbott Lawrence (a 
Massachusetts man), as Vice-President, but 
ultimately secured the election both of 
Taylor and Fillmore. The occurrences of 
that campaign are well narrated by Mr. 
Wilson, and among them he relates—what 
will be new to many readers—the half-in. 
clination of Daniel Webster to break-with 
the South and stand on the side of the 
North in the coming struggle which he 
then foresaw. About the first of July, 
1848, some weeks after the nomination of 
Gen. Taylor, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Allen, 
the seceding delegates, “upon a pressing 
invitation of Fletcher Webster,” called to 
see Mr. Webster concerning political affairs, 
The great statesman commended very bigh- 
ly the resolutions and address of the Wor. 
cester Convention of June 28th (drawn up, 
says Mr. Wilson, by Charles Sumner), and 
claimed many of the men who had partici- 
pated in that convention as his personal 
friends. He complained to Mr. Wilson that 
‘there had never been a North; that, when 
he and others had striven to resist the de- 
mands'of the South, they had been over- 
borne by Northern men,” and he expressed 
a doubt whether the proposed Buffalo Con- 
vention (which was held about six weeks 
after this remarkable conversation and 
which nominated Van Buren and Adams 
for President and Vice-President) “ could so 
concentrate public sentiment as to sustain 
those who were true to Northern rights and 
interests.” He hoped this could be done, 
and even after the Buffalo Convention told 
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some of his friends that he could stand on 
its platform, of which the ‘‘ Wilmot Pro- 
viso” was the corner-stone. These utter- 
ances of Webster, which we must suppose 
to have been sincere, show how deep was 
his fall in the next two years, when he ap- 
peared asachampion of Soutbern rights 
and interests, going even to the extent of 
volunteering in March, 1850, to support the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Bill of Senator 
Mason, tben before the Senate, ‘‘ with all 
its provisions, to its fullest extent,” and 
calling upon all Northern men ‘not car- 
ried away by any fanatical idea” to give 
the same allegiance to the measure of a 
Virginia slave-breeder, ‘‘as a question of 
morals and a question of conscience.” This 
was the beginning of that revolt against the 
almost unquestioned supremacy of Web- 
ster in Massachusetts which culminated a 
year later (in April, 1851) in the election of 
Charles Sumner as his successor in the 
Senate. Mr. Wilson himself, then a mem- 
ber of the — state legislature in Massa- 
chusetts, a few weeks after Webster’s 7th 
of March speech, pledged himself, in 
a speech in Boston State House, to 
do what he and his friends soon accom- 
plished. “I will,” said Mr. Wilson, in 
March, 1850, ‘‘go out from this ball and 
unite with any man or body of men to 
drive you” [the Massachusetts Whigs] 
“from power, rebuke Daniel Webster, and 
place in his seat a senator true to the prin- 
ciples and sentiments of this common. 
wealth.” Six months afterward, as 
chairman of a meeting of the leading 
‘*Free Soilers” of Massachusetts, at 
the Adams House, in Boston, Mr. Wil- 
son proposed a coalition with the Demo- 
crats of the state, then led by Messrs. Bout- 
well, Banks, and Butler; but, in conse- 
quence of the opposition made to sucha 
step by Samuel Hoar, Charles Francig 
Adams, and Richard H. Dana, Jr., the 
meeting did not follow Mr. Wilson’s lead, 
but voted that each member should be free 
to act as his sense of duty prompted. The 
result was that a coalition in the legislature 
of 1851 actually took place, by which Mr. 
Boutwell became governor of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Wilson president of the senate, 
Mr. Banks speaker of the house, and Charles 
Sumner senator in Congress. 

Great as have been Mr. Wilson’s services 
to the country during the thirty-four years 
of his public life, this conception and final 
completion of a political coalition in Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of replacing 
Webster by Sumner must be considered 
his chief work; and he dwells upon 
it, not unnaturally, in this volume far 
more than upon the movement, in some re- 
spects similar, which four years later placed 
Mr. Wilson himself in the National Senate, 
as the successor of Edward Everett. To 
the latter, indeed, he gives but half a page, 
in which he says that in 1854-5 ‘‘ thou- 
sands of anti-slavery men saw that the 
demolition of the Whig and Democratic 
parties by the American party might pro- 
duce a political chaos, out of which a new 
and better creation might soon spring. 
They, therefore, united or co-operated with 
that organization, joined in the election of 
members of Congress and the legislature 
(p. 415), . . . and elected to the Senate 
of the United States Harlan, Trumbull, 
Durkee, Seward, Foster, Wilson, Hale, and 
Bell” (p. 422). The matter thus briefly 
passed over was no inconsiderable part of 
the political history of the North twenty 
years ago; and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Wilson, who bad a more intimate 
knowledge of it than most men, has said 
80 little respecting it. 

Another omission which we notice in this 
volume concerns that most important bat- 
tle-zground between the North and the 
South in 1856—the Territory of Kansas. 
While giving in some detail the early pro- 
ceedings in settling and organizing Kansas, 
and the political campaign there in 1857, 
when Mr. Wilson himself first visited that 
region (the date—‘‘ May, 1856”—on page 537 
is a year toosoon), he leaves out the guerrilla 
campaign of John Brown in Kansas, from 
May to October, 1856—one of the most nota- 
ble examples of partisan warfare in the his 
tory of the country and the most efficient 
service rendered to the cause of the North 
during the four years that Kansas remained 
a bone of contention between the two sec- 
tions. But for the successes of Brown at 
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Black Jack, on the 2d of June, at Ossa- 
wattomie, on the 80th of August, and at 
Lawrence, on the 14th of Sepiember, it is 
probable that the Free State settlers would 
have been driven out and the territory 
given up to the Missourians and their allies. 
Mr. Wilson had two opportunities to men- 
tion these events—in his 38th chapter, on 
“The Kansas Struggle,” and in his 45th 
chapter, on ‘‘Jobn Brown’s Invasion of 
Virginia”; but he has availed himself of 
neither. The story of them would have 
relieved the monotony of the speeches in 
congresses and the addresses and resolu- 
tions at political gatherings, of which we 
find a slight excess in the book. And, since 
Brown stands in the same romantic relation 
to our second revolution that Tell and Wal- 
lace hold toward the Swiss and Scotch re- 
volts against arbitrary power, it is well for 
the historian to note down the actual facts 
of his career, before tradition, poetry, and 
learned skepticism combine to turn his 
story into a myth, as has already been done 
with William Tell. In relating the story of 
the invasion of Virginia, in 1857, Mr. Wil- 
son is substantially correct in his facts, 
though some of his inferences will be dis- 
puted and ought tobe. Considering what 
the nation endured in the civil war—which 
was simply John Brown’s invasion of Vir- 
ginia ‘writ large’—the lines of Whittier 
which Mr. Wilson quotes do not seem very 
pertinent, from any but a Quaker: 
“ Perish with him tke folly 
That seeks through evil good ; 
Long live the generous purpose 

Unstained with human blood.” 
The shedding of blood had become in- 
evitable in 1859, though only John Brown 
and a few of his friends recognized the 
necessity, which is plain enough now, 
We could wish also that Mr. Wilson had 
printed his letter to Dr. Howe, in 1858, 
which, as he says on page 593, had ar- 
rested Brown’s expedition fora year. The 
letter could not be found when Mason and 
Jefferson Davis wanted it, in 1860; but it is 
still in existence and, as we understand, in 
the Vice-President’s possession. 

Although we think the author has quoted 
too much from political speeches, much of 
the value of his work consists in the say- 
ings of famous men, which he has thus pre- 
served. Here we find the proverbial sneer 
of Benton, in 1854, at Douglas’s “ squatter 
sovereignty” amendment to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill: ‘“‘a little stump speech 
injected into the belly of the bill,” which 
added Benton, in great scorn, “ must have a 
great effect when recited on the prairies 
and out toward the frontier and up toward 
the heads of the creeks.” Here, again, is 
preserved the worst part of Webster's 
speech at Capon Springs, in June, 185i, 
when he scoffed at the ‘“‘higher law.” 
“And when nothing else will answer,” 
said Webster to the Virginians, “the 
Abolitionists invoke religion and speak 
of a higher law. Gentlemen, this 
North Mountain is high, the Biue Ridge 
is higher still, the Alleghany higher tban 
either; and yet this higher law ranges fur- 
ther than an eagle’s flight above the high- 
est peaks of the Alleghany. No common 
vision can discern it, no conscience not 
transcendental and ecstatic can feel it, the 
hearing of common men ovever listens 
to its high behests,” etc. And here, pre- 
served in his friend’s history, is the charac- 
teristic speech of Simon Cameron, in 1848, 
when he said in the Senate, with genuine 
Pennsylvania subserviency to the ruling 
powers: ‘‘ Famous as the Wilmot Proviso 
was for a time there are now none in Penn- 
sylvania so poor as todo itreverence. It is 
numbered among the things that are passed, 
and’ its results will soon be forgotten. 
Pennsylvania has no sympathy with the 
ultra Abolitionists. She has within her 
borders no fanatics as a body.” This was 
said in the celebrated debate in the Senate 
cn the Drayton and Sayers attempt to res- 
cue slaves—the same ‘‘debait” which 
Hosea Biglow ‘‘sat to a nursery rhyme,” 
and in which Senator Foote threatened 
John P. Hale with hanging if he sbould 
ever visit Mississippi. 

Some of the best parts of Abrsham Lin- 
coln’s speeches before 1861 are also quoted, 
and on the same page we find his Spring- 
field speech of June 17th, 1858, about ‘“‘a 
house divided against itself”? and Mr 
Seward’s “ irrepressible conflict” speech, 
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Rochester, a few months later. At the end 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debate in that year, 
when Douglas Lad returned to Washington, 
sure of his re-election as senator, he said to 
Mr. Wilson of his late opponent: “ He is 
an able and honest man, one of the ablest 
men in the nation. I have been in Con- 
gress sixteen years, and there is not a man 
in the Senate I would not rather encounter 
in debste.” The volume closes with the 
election of Lincoln over Douglas, Breckin- 
ridge, and Beli, in 1860—an event which ful- 
filled the prediction of Lincoln, as quoted 
by Mr. Wilson: that if Douglas in 1858 
answered one of his questions as be expect- 
ed him to answer ‘‘ be can never be Presi- 
dent.” ‘* But,” said Lincoln’s friend, ‘‘ he 
may be senator.” ‘‘Perhaps so,” replied 
Lincoin; *‘ but the battle of 1860 is worth a 
hundred of this.” In his third volume, 
upon which, the Vice-President is now at 
work, he will describe the years of secession, 
war, and reconstruction that followed this 
“battle of 1850,” and will then have much 
more to say about Lincoln and the other 
men whom the war made prominent. His 
personal recollections of these men and of 
the rest whom he has intimately known 
would add much to the interest of the 


history, which suffers from lack of two | 


things—biographical incident and- the 
methodical arrangement and use of dates. 
The dryness of the one would be offset by 
the vivacity of the other and both com- 
bined would greatly enhance the merit of 
the history. 
F. B. Saxporn. 
———————S 

Mr. Freperic B. Psrains’s novel of 
Scrope; or, The Lost Library las been finished 
in Old and New, and now appears in book form 
with the imprint of Roberts Brothers. This is 
the first book of general interest which Mr. 
Perkins has published, and its merits are so 
many that they will favorably make known to 
the novel-reading public a man who has already 
won a gocd name as a vigorous and entertain- 
ing journalist. The sub-title—‘*A novel of 
New York and Hartford’’—shows at the outset 
that Mr. Perkins has chosen for the scenes of 
his story ground familiar to him; and there is 
enough of local allusion and local flavor in the 
book to prove that he has been a good ob- 
eerver. The very first chapter will be thor- 
oughly enjuyed by everybody who has fre- 
quentced a New York auction-room, and less 
literary people will rot find any of the follow- 
ing ones devoid of interest. Tbe worst fault 
{n the book is an occasional tendency toward a 
sort of permissible but not wholly enjoyable 
slanginess, such as one finds here and there in 
Mr. J. W. De Forest's novels. The book is 
rrinted from the large clear type of O%d and 
New, on tinted paper; but since it is made 
up (by an economical cevice which we 
could wish publishers willing to abandon) 
from the plates of the magazine, there 
are ugly gaps between some of the chap- 
ters. Chapter xxvi begins fully half way down 
a blank page, and before chapter xxxviii stands 
the unexpunged magazine heading: ‘*Scrope; 
or, The Lost Library. By Frederic B. Perkins.”’ 
It seems no very long time since James 
R. Osgood & Co. commenced the publication 
of their ‘* Library of Novels,” and yet here is 
the forty-first volume of what has bven on the 
whole an excellent collection. It has included 
four novels by George Sand, two by Edmund 
Ya‘es, one by J. W. De Forest, one by James 
De Mille, and one by the late Mrs. Seemuller, 
Within an Inch of his Life, the issue before us, 
is by Emile Gaboriau, whose ‘The Mystery of 
Orcival” and ‘The Lerouge Affair” bave al- 
ready been translated in preceding volumes of 
the series. The story binges upon a crime, a 
qrial, and the final vindication of an unjustly 
condemned man. elsandum is a bad misprint 
for pulsandum. The four bundred and sev- 
enteenth number of Harper & Brothers’ ‘ Li- 
brary of Select Novels” is The Bestof Husbands, 
by James Payn, author of **‘ Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest.” Mrs. Mulock Craik’s My Mother and 1; 
a Love Story, has been finished in Hurper’s 
Magazine and has been issued in a hun- 
dred-paged paper-covered yolume by the 
game Lublishers. They have also added to 
their excellent and cheap “‘ Library Edition” 
of Wilkie Collins’s novels his Antonina ; or, The 
Fail of Rome.- The senior partner of the 
firm of Henry Holt & Co., who is a college 
graduate and a man of letters, some time since 
translated Edmond About’s ““Man With a 
Broken Ear,” which was subsequently included 
In the “Leisure Hour Series’’ of the house. 
Tle has now translated and added to the same 
- peries About's The Notary’s Nose, to which is 
appended “Uncle and Nephew,’ by the same 
autuor. 

---. The second volume of the “‘ Bric-e-Brac 
Serics” (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), edited by 
@ H. Stoddard. ia Ancodole Biographies of 














| teresting matter. 


Thackeray and Dickens, and well succeeds the 
first and entertaining volume which’ intro- 
duced the series to the favorable notice of the 
public. We are glad to note that the initial 
pages are occupied by areprint in full of Hon. 
William B. Reed’s ‘“‘Haud Immemor—Thack- 
eray in America,” whicb was privately printed 
io a small volume in 1864, and was repub- 
lished, with the author’s permission, in Black- 
wood’s Mayazine for June, 1872. Mr. Reed, as 
those who remember his ‘* World Essays”’ 
will attest, is one of our most enter- 
taining essayists, and it is fortunate 
that Thackeray happened to have him for 
a friend. His delightful memoirs are now 
for the first time fairly put before our public. 
Besides this Mr. Stoddard has included in the 
present volume “‘ Thackeray’s Literary Career,’’ 
from the second series of Dr. John Brown's 
“Spare Hours”; ‘Some Recollections of 
Thackeray,” ‘‘A Friend of My Childhood,”’ 
and ** A Child’s Glimpse of Thackeray,’’ from 
Lippincott's Magazine; Hodder’s *‘* Recollec- 
tions of Thackeray ” ; seven brief papers from 
Theodore Taylor’s ‘‘ Thackeray: the Humorist 
and Man of Letters” ; together with other in- 
The last hundred pages are 
devoted to Dickens, and are taken for the most 


| part from the book calied ‘* Charles Dickens : 
| the Story of bis Life.” Says Mr. Stoddard, in 


bis preface: “It is to be regretted that the life 


| of Thackeray has not been written. It is also 





to be regretted that the life of Dickens has been 
written—at least, by Mr. Forster.’’ Another 


| severe, and it seems to us less just remark is 


thie:.‘* The collection which follows 
contains, I believe, everything that is worthy 
of preservation in the shape of personal rem- 
iniscence of this great writer and great and 
good man. It contains, at least, everything 
that has come within my own observation, with 
the exception of a lively sketch in Mr. James 
T. Fields’s ‘*‘ Yesterdays with Authors,” which 
I cannot accept as a faithful portrait of 
Thackeray, although it may perhaps re- 
flect one side of his nature with tolerable ac- 
curacy. The writer obtrudes himself too much, 
and bis tone, if I am not mistaken, is one of 
condescension toward the robust-minded gen- 
tleman who honored him with his friendship.” 
This is absurdly unjast toward Mr. Fields, 
whose “Yesterdays with Authors,” if not 
ideally perfect, is one of the most entertaining 
volumes of literary ana we have. But there is 
not much that is bitter in this second volume 
of Mr. Stoddard’s series and there is much 
that is entertaining. In mechanical appear- 
ance it is the counterpart of its handsome pre- 
decessor. 


..Messrs. Solomons & Chapman, which 
firm replaces the old one of Philp & Solomons, 
have published A Ha:dbook of Politics for 1874; 
being a Record of Important Political Action, Na- 
tional and State, from July 15th, 1872, to July 
15th, 1874, by Hon. Edward McPherson, Clerk 
of the House of Representitives. In his pre- 
face Mr. McPherson says very justly that an 
examination of his volume ‘‘ will satisfy any 
one that the last two vears have developed an 
unusual activity in political thought, the record 
of which will repay careful study.’’ In proof 
of this statement he calls attention to the 
amendments, proposed and made, to the con- 
stitutions of the various states, the dis- 
cussed question of cheap transportation, 
the currency question, the snpplementary 
Civil Rigbts Bill, and the salary grab 
and its repeal, all of which are illustrated 
by documentary and other evidence in his 
pages. Besides these things, the volume con- 
tains lists of members of the Forty-second and 
Forty-third Congresses; the recently pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution; the 
President’s action concerning the affairs of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas; his 
second inavgoral and fourth and fifth messag- 
es; his spetial and veto messages, and other 
valuable statistical, financial, and political in- 
formation. For the fall campaign of this year 
the book will be a very valuable one. 


..-eThe same stories, under slightly differ- 
ent titles, compose From the Clouds to the Moun- 
tains, comprising narratives of strange adventures 
by air, land, and water (William F. Gill & Co.) 
and Dr. Ox and other Stories (James R. Osgood 
& Co.), Jules Verve being tae author of both. 
The translator of the firet is Miss A. L. Alger, 
a daughter of Rev. William Rounseville Alger, 
and of the second Mr. George M. Towle. The 
first is well issued in small quarto form, with 
illustrations ; and the second takes its place in 
the handsome and dainty ‘*Saunterer’s Series” 
of its publishers. Of course both are interest- 
ing reading, and will in the present prosper- 
ons condition of the Verne autocracy in this 
country find plenty of enthusiastic readers. 


...Rev. Edward E. Hale’s /n His Nome first 
appeared in paper covers last Christmas, and at 
onte was recognized as a singularly pure and 
beautifel story, which represented the author’s’ 
admirable powers in a conspicuous manner, 
It was well, therefore, that its publishers (Rob- 
erts Brothers) issued it in a atyle and at a price 
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which permitted it to have a wide circulation ; 
but we ure glad that itis now obtainable in a 
new edition, of much mechanical beauty—the 
type being clear and handsome, the paper 
tinted, the leaves red-edged, and the binding 
attractive, a good frontispiece being also pre- 
fixed. The price—a dollar and a quarter—is 
still placed at a moderate figure. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
are FECT IN TONE AND FINISH, and are sold = 
less than any other first-class manufacture. Send for 
rice lists. WM, A. — & CU., No. 547 
roadway, N. ™. City 
SMITHIVS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR,. $18 year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


MEMOIRS OF J. Q. ADAMS. 
Edited by Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 8v0_ 
With Portrait. Vols. I and 11 now ready. Extra 
cloth. Each $5. 


“Contains more matter of historical interest than 
the memoir of any other public man extant.”—Bualti- 
more American, 


*,* Forsale ad Booksellers pam, or + be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt of the pr rice 


J. Be LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

TW MARRIAGES: v6 Nagy th: evEC 

D NELLIE. By hrs. CAREY 


MARRIAGES. ae to show to youn 














e importance of enor. 
ing wisely ana fio <rrull holes companions in life. 
The story is wel anda 


ibly illustrated.” —N. 
*,* Sent by matl, stp on receipt of the price. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher. 
2 SOUTH SEVENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


“ APHY”’ A new book on the art of 
Writing by Sound; a com- 
plete system of Phoustic Short Hand—the shortest, tp simple 
easy, and comprebeu-ive, enavling auy one, in a short time, to repor! 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written witt 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per mioute. The uner 
ployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents wanted 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 189 8. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


e@ lesson coaveyed is forc- 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Clissical, Scientific, Business, Military, 
BOYLSTON ST., near DARTMOUTH, 
BOSTON. 


Forty-seventh Year. Sept. 14th. 


The new building is constructed especially with re. 
gard to ventilation and is fitted wit furniture of a 
new pattern, designed to obviate the common tends 
ency toward diseases of Ly fz and spine. Pupils 
from three to twenty years is 

Classes fitted sansa? for B SINESS, the INSTT. 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, and the UNIVERSITY, 
All of the RS na departmet—usually between 
six and eleven yeurs of age, = oom S-xesuave daily 
practice in French conversat 

YOUNG LADY GRA DUATES have entered COR. 

pe or Boston universities for three successive 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The term opens WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2na 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club costs about $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms are furaished and in good order, 
Students who need aid receive it from the funds of 
the Seminary and from —s other AE pera sources, 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., will be inaugurated 
Professor of Sacred Hhetorie and. Pastornt Theology 
Yay 4 —_ . September . Addresses by 

Brown, D.D., and Professor Johnson. 
Ww. J. ss Clerk of Faculty, 
AUBURN,.NEW YORK. 


WABASH COLLEGE, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Fall term begins September %th, 1874. Its Classical, 
Scientifi , Preparatory, and English Courses are ex- 
tensive and t orough, The Faculty have enlarged 











‘Treasurer. 


bo tend bt ren Pal kegs ity f . 
a Sotteee n, D. BON- 
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i, "College of Technolozy. Dean, O. ean ght bo LL. D. 
it. College of Literature and Art. Dea 
V. Colle; opect s of Theology ‘Garrett Biblical Institute). 
outer Pro! D. 








a . FISK. 
vuii. Prep of Law and Medicine open Oct. 5th, Other 
Optieges and Schools open Sept. 16th. For parvisulars 





MILWAUKEE FEMA LE ans »LEGE re- 
opens Weunesday, Sept. 9t Fas chs his nll nggy mage 
tan now in the — of. Farrar, late of 


Vassar College t a t corps of 
professors and’ teachers. The seormpete are reno- 
vated, enlarged, and supplied with every modern 
convenience. The science departments are abund- 
antly supplied with apparatus. 
For particulars address 
Cc. 8S. FARRAR, A. M., President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


128 SECOND AVENUE. SEAY ‘york, 
Winter Session opens tirst ‘Tuesday in October. Stu- 
dents can ones the cliniques at Bellevue Hospital 
and the City Dispensar‘es. For Catalogues, ctc., ad- 
dress EMILY BLACKWELL, M. B.. See’y. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
THE next college year will begin September 19th. 
The ices Ladvantanes for a college education sre 


offered u wi favorable and 
on terms) unusual moderate. 


V. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, TL.D.. 
liiddletown, Conn. 


LY HALL HOMUESCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADLES (Brideoe on -J.), reopening Sept. 17ch 
1874, offers a (oi d, healthful climate, careful physica 
training, a thorough course of study, and the | 
of aChristian home. Family pupils, 25. English and 
Latin or French, $315 per annum. Other items by 


circulars. 
Miss HOWARD and Mrs. THOMPSON Associate 
Principals. 


MAPLEWOUOD INSTITUTE 


nt YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 
to patrons in all parts of the Union for superior 

facilities and rare Dean pod and spanety of location. 
V. SPEAR, Principal. 























$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


onthly BY e for youngest readers. 8U- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE EASY BOOK for little children, Just iw] 

lished. Price, 7 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


price. 
sony ve SBO EY, Publisher. 
eld street, Boston. 


PEEPS AT OUR SUNDA eg sama 
By Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. ppt $1.25. 
Full of racy pictures of what our 4 Aen oth are. 
A most readable and instructive book. Send for it. 
Son. & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 80 Broadway, 








». APPLETON & CO 
PUBIARiIEKS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent toany address on application. 


Bovaws worth of Choice by 1 Road Sunday- 
134 sen 1 Books for $100, A dress all orders 
festablis'a 1855) to H. formas, Chic’go 


50 FULL- PAGE I ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 
Send for Iliustra ue of Historical, Poet- 
ical, and Juvenile Hooks, on tEe & SHEPARD, Boston. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
HANGE OF ABER Ee MACMILLAN & 
.» Publis pers, have removed to 21 Astor 


Place. «(under the Mercantile sbrary). Com- 
plete AR. sent, post free, for 6 cents. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 




















ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


(Law Department of Washin “7 pig wn ) 
The WEDS annual term of this Law School will 
ones on NESDAY, OCTOBER lith, 1874 Full 

course, two terms, six months each. Siu nny - 
mitted to the Senior Class, on examination, by ap 
cation on or before October 12th. Tui ition, $30 test 
yeur, $60 second year, including use of Library. 
For ey —_ 
G. Ae Dean of Law Faculty, 
N. Third Street. St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


More Young Menand Women to learn Book-keeping, 
poy gee ey ewes Cobb's oe pers Sy College. 
positions at @ salary of $800 1h 
Salary paid while learning. Situations Pick sory Fo? fil fill 
information address a1. W. Coss, President, Painesville, Ohio. 


coL es big a INSTITUT 
Will reopen Sept. 3d, 1874. Fall term Ao weeks. 
Admits both sexes. poourses of study extended. In- 
struction thorough, Brepaeep students fue any College. 
Especial advantages a Healthful locality, 
utiful grounds. Nons or young 
jadies. Address W. H. H. AVERY, rin’al, Canton, 


nop urn JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, 
J. First-class School for buth sexes. Location de- 
high and healthy; aoa ee mild. Building brick; 
heated by steam ; lighte as; hotand cod Airey 4 
Railroads and telegraphs. jearponces 4 ~af es 
Send for catalogue. TRASK, Principal 


All Having a to oo or wr 
Taxes to pay will fiad ae in the * American Edu. 
cational Monet Price 2v cts,, or $2 per annum, 

J. W. SCKERMERHORN & CO. 14 Bond st., N. Y. 

















The Young Folks’ Rural, “handsomest and 
best young 4 paper published.” $1,490 


address H. N. F. 


MURD& HOUURTORN.. 13 Astor Place, Publish 
ers, New York. Catalogues sent free. 


PECIMEN .YouTH 
ERRY: MASON & G0. Boston, Mass 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of*Rare and Chi 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. ate 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Publishers, 
Broadway, N. Y “ag 


list free e oF mail. ogues, - _ 








SEND FO 
Compunion. 











EDUCATION 
HOME.“LADIES CONDUCTING A 





onan 
ss “ Home,” office 0: 


Chestnut street, Bes ioe, ot Ths 7” 





CHICAGO LADIES: SEMINARY opens 
Sept. 14th, MiSs GREGG, Prin 15 and 17 
South Sueldon st., Chicago. a ee 





hestnut st. Female Heminary. Puiladelphia. 

Engle and Fre cardhne ond ony Soken) ak 
Zz an 

Sens See Sept. 16, at 1615 Chestnut St. ) —B. — lars +— 





MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


for six Young Ladies, at Woodstock. Conn., will com- 
mence its seventh year Oct. 7th. Circulars furnished. 


YA LNUT FILL Sencol. GENEVA, ¥. 

A first-class Buard for Boys. Situ: Bae in 
one of ey most nee ul” ace ponds villages in the 
state. the line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms, $320 per annum. - For information address 

THOS. D. REED. 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, oy on, 
Terms reasonable. Address P.LASHE Bane 


WIL! ow. ARH SEMINARY. 
d flourishin 














institu. 


tion can be obtained by cduressing the proprietor, 
DK. J. Li. LLERO, Westboro, Mase 
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Boys 


YOUNG MEN Fiooie4 


aceD 
MEN. 


= ted for a successful suerte. in Business Li e, taught Te *. St a Rete . Make sg A and become Enter- 


prising, useful citiz -as. 


TMAN BUSINESs COL 


LEGE, Poush rkee -psie, N. Y., On-the-Hudson, the 


only instituti: n devo ed to tais spoteiee: “ft te Oliiest and omy pri Let. cul ccenehis’ *Senool and ut ly one 


providis » si.ua.ions for Graduates. Re 
cunts enter auy day. 


tv Patrons and Griduat 8 in San - v " tle 
Address fur paruculure and catalogue °F" Grae Grad loa ee 


uates in pestnete 


EASTMAN, LL. D Boughkeepsle, N. Ti 





PITTSBURGIL 


FEMALE COLLEGE. 


El gaut Building». 
Well- elected Course of Study. 
Thorvush Teaching. 
Kight Departmeuts. 
Tweatyecight Teachers. 
FUPERIOR advantages in Vocal and lustrue | 


menal Music (twelve teachers), Elocetion 
Drawing. Painting, Needlework, and Wax- 
work, rFrenchand German by native teachers 





Charges less than any ir 
affording equal advantaes and accc mmodations. 
Fall Term commences Se oes “f Oth. 
Send to the President, Rev. 1. PE SHING, 
D.D.. Pittsburgh, Pa., fora Giehauee 





EMINENCE COLLEGE. 
For Males and Females, 


Ten thousand catalogues of bd schuol now ready 
for gratuituus dunrbation, Ad 


dress 

s1LTN. President, 
eee Ky. 

Pennsylvania Military apenas Chester, Pa. 


tn ed Tgcation Tehcen “s -—, ba. healthtaly 





urse of 

fion in Civil and hanical Engin 
and English. Careful oversiz x of ‘the morals 
manners of Cadets. For circulars apply to 


CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
NNSYLVANTA, Forth College Avenue and 22d 
Philadel hin. The twenty-fifth annual session 
will open on Thursday, Oct. 1st, 1874, and will continue 
twenty-two weeks. For full particulars address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 


FORT EDWARD inpritor gE. 
Tees teachers. ‘lo prepare for coll 








INCHAM UNIVERSITY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
at Le Roy, Genesee Co., New York, 
hasa full course of Literary and Clissical Study; the 
very best facilities for Modern Ljccuages and 
also for Music, under the us ection of Mra. C. P, 
Cary «nu Prof, Henri Appy, of 
Drawing ant Painti “ . fx Depner: ment of: Art 
emplows the BEST ‘'T RA HING TALENT. Loca- 
tion ok Ay be auckion and convenient. Terma 


moderate. Thircyeuuith year opens Sept. 10th. For 
Catalogues uw cddress the oo _ 


tev. W. L. PARSONS, 


ELMIRA F:MALE COLLEGE. 


This isa fully equipped College of the higher, 
rank for well prepared students. It has also Eclectic 
and Prevaratory Departments and superior instruc. 


tionin Musicand Art. Terms moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to RuV. A. W.COWLES, D.D., ELMIRA, 
N.Y. Next Session begins Sept. 9th. 


Rutgers College Grammar School, 
Iaith year bexts Rep pak reales fee, free. ,. on 


FERRY HALL 
Lake Forest, Ill., 


—_ & Collegiate Inst Institution for F ipaien ein, 


yeur 
£8 4, s. thorvaghiy. equipped f for the best po x ie 


will ‘commence at the semen ime Far ter verms apely to 


MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES wil) reopen her 
Rearding : and Day wenen 5 or aoe & ies and 
Children at Norwich, Conn., Se . Cire 
culars te upon application to principal 


rit. et | and for 

















an. Address t 
“ American Educational Union,” 737 Broadway, N. 





teaching, or for life. Graduates courses bel ladies or 
ntlemen, or any three studies may be selec 
term of thirteen weeks tc. pays board 
common iy lish. Christian but non-sectarian. 
yh JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


one icae UNION ACADEMY 
ERIDEN, N. H. 
The Fall Term Mt this institution in the Male and 


Female Departments wil ‘ open August 26th, 1874. 
Rev. L. A. AUSTIN, Principal. 


LOGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 











This Boarding and Day School for Ladies, situated 
1809 Vine street Philadelphia, will be reopened Sep- 
1 


— MISS 8 A. SCULI 
MISS. J. PINDELL, { Principals. 


FLUSHING (Ne Y.) [SESS Te wearding 
Bchvol for Poye: ins September 1 
ALP. . NOE THRUP, E. A. PAIRCHILD. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Established in 184. A thoroughly reliabie Col- 
lege-preparatory Schoo! for Boys. 

A. MARKHAM, Principal. 


Le ne erg Howe Py am br Founs 
into: neida County, N. opens . 
v. BENJ. W. DWIGHT and lady, “Principals. 


GENESEE WPFSLEYAN SEMINARY, Ar 
Lima, N. Y., for bash sexes. Fall erm ns Aug. 
20th. Address G. H “BRIDGMAN, Princi oe 


8360 PER YEAR. NO Qt R4as Se 
Guperior advantages. Amenia (N. Y.) Seminary. 


KEMPER HALL, 
THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 
THE FOURTH Senouene YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
, SEPTEMBER Iith. 
Apply to GRORGE M. BVERHART, D. D., Rector, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


Poultney. Vt., restored and renewed, will be opened 
for students of both sexes on THURSDAY, Aug. 
ARTIN E. CADY, A. M., Principal. 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys and 
Yourg Men, S.ockhridge, Mass., a its 20th year 
Se; teunber 2.d. $600 perannum. Six professors pre- 
pare 45 pupils for College, Scientific School, or Busi- 
ness. Messra. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’ls. 


COTTAG iE HILL SEMINARY, For YouNG 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUC HESS Co., N. Y. 
Course of studv comprebensive. yinais and the 

Fine Arts Wer For Circulars address 

VETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 
































¥ Ai LEY SEMINARY, N. Y. (Estab 
lished 1849.) For both sexes. Reopens Aug. 31. Thor- 

ough d'scipline and instruction. Pu pila in im the family 
of the Principal. Address Rev. J. Gilmour, A. M., Pr, 


PRINCETON COLLEGE 





PREPA pRarery SCHOOL 
Will open, at erin Sept. 9t 
REV. C. J. COLLINS, Princip 


"Apply to Princi- 
pal or to College Mecane REv. = HARR 





LEICESTER ACADEMY, 
LEICESTER, MASS, 
English and Cuastenl Courses, Music, French, and 
eal ay ens cae 25th, 1874 
ny m 5 
1 0. AVERILL, Princtpal. 
Jos. MURDOCK, Bobretarse 


SCROCt.. oF MINES, Lee COLLEGE. 
Mining ind Civil etullurgy, Mineral- 
oer rer ae Anal lytic eal cerin nd Ape Chemistry, Ae 
for, poor. Sins rSindents. tror f further particulars and for 


Pror.” é r "CHANDLE Dean ot the Faculty, 
Kast Forty-ninth street and Fourth ave., New York. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 

B carding School for Young Ladies, at Litiz, Lan- 
caster Coun wk Circulars of Rev. H. A. BRICKEN- 
STEIN, Principal. 81st Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 


CET Fe and MECH ANIOAL ENSTEE PRENG a8 











nsselaer P otyrecunic! pret ituce.( rroy. -¥. 
Instruction very ivan su sed 
n this eomnas? caieatan chiuie e. cellent positions. 





ister, con- 
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H. XILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN:s 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. Landans, Laudauleties, and Clarences a 


speci'lty. A larze stuck constantly on hand, 


from very heht weichts to full ditto. We 


invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE FRONT LANDAUL ETTE, the ad- 
van'aces of which have only to be known to be appreciatea. it being a Landi and Lan- 
dauleite combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ ti me, 
making a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Oc‘agon Glass-Front Luudaulette for Wine 


ter. We build 


ive Sizes of these beautitul carr iages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE CoMMISSIONS BY CouTNG OR SENDING DIRECT TO OTR 
Factory, WHERE THEY CAN »lwavs eet the finest and best of work at * Factory Prices.” 
Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & Co., 


NEW HAVEN, ¢ ONN. 





SHERWOOD 


SOHOOL FURNITURE C0, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of the 
largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


* SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR SINGING CLASSES! 


THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Abook admirabl _— for ae use of Singing. 
dition to a com 














BOOK AGENTS. 


Now is your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our standard works. Thos 
who are willing to devote ther whole time to the 
business will reup a harrest. 

Agents employed on ay mee mar or salary. 

For further information apply 
THE HENRY PILL ‘PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, 


NORWICTI, CONN, 


22 500A YEAR 


treet Boos. PR 
SPLOT 
oy. bugis Lit fe ; ER TRIED. — 
a ao -h or in every ee and 
for 


county. dney Agents. Wan — nagnite 





Ly these a r magnifi- 

ioe 3 a ~ th we a: TON L prices 2 
" ress 
Oo., Pu iipbese Philadelphia. 





FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


ANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK, 
fs ay Bas and cheapest Famili A Bible ever pub- 
lished. will be sent free of charge to any book agent. 
It contains over 700 fine Scripture Ilustrations and 
agents are meeting with mapsonetentet success. 

ribet aur saots tre Gomes WATIONAT, PODLISE 

at our agen oing. 
ING Co., Philadelphia, Peo or Chicago, Lil. 


Bé AGENT 1%, AV AN oath Phe woo 


finest large-printBible. Il! sores ted. 500 Engravings. 
THE se oF dd The Great Sunda 





farmin gard * 
etc. oh ult pee Senn anckeeping 1 
MILLER'S t BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

11@ and 1104 Sansom street, Phi.adeiphia, Pa. 








For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER!! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 
1875, being the first in the field and of a character that 
cannot be excelled. 
By H. BR. PALMER, of Cuieeso. assisted by 

L. O. EME ERSON, of Boston, 
containing a'so compositions from the hands of large 
of American Music writers. 





WILLIAMS COLLECE. 
The next examination for entiance Sepiember, ba 
,000 given annually to indigent ss wt For ful 
information a apply to the president 
BOURNE, Williamstown, Berkshire Gor Mase 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I1l., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINGC, 

Black, White, Green, and Bine. 
Slated Faeq, 08 Omce Bie ey Ky and Schoo? 


Our 4 satay se the Lowest, 





Trade Mark Registered Oct. 3. 1871. 

The Quatity Always the B st. 
Contracts for making Black 
White, Green, and Blue, on School Walls in every 





am 
criptive Circulars, 
containing Prices, References, etc., sent free on 





enh A SILTRS FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Eng!i a nebes. Fail term begine’ 3 a eeoaier tn 
n se . 
For circular address M. M. ENOUGH A. M., 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


ORDENTOW N(N. J.) FEMALECOLLEG E. 
orough instruction. Healthtul and beautiful loca 
tion. One of the most carefully-conducted and best- 
sustained institutions in the state. For terms, etc., 

address REV: JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


ane EL IZA BETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin 
and Da See vol for Young Ladies, will reopen Sep 
16th, 1 Apply to Miss N. C. READ, 521 North Broad 
atreet, Biizabeth, New Jersey. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
XK. Y., resumes work Sept. 10th. 
Et nune amoto quaerumus aerta ludo. 














Sau ies Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
sch eethices AB. WIGGIN, Saugerties, NY 





Tarrytown Young Ladies’ Seminary. Superior 
advantages. Ke v. W. H. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


HIGHLAND pein. AF of 2 ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Musxz., fits d young men fur common 
and sclentificpurenite. Its supertor merits stated in 
circular, C. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


Peekskill (N. ¥Y.) Military Academy. 


New Building and ane'9 nasium completed. Send 
for pictures. x Jen, Col. C. J. WRIGHT, 
«, ROBERT DONA AM, Principals. 


s for Yo Ladies, Bri 
Golden a Rombenry. or ung o dge- 

















A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST ern ae IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 





The “Triumph” School Desks Unequaled— 
we Ly - aaenn 4 iho of ¢ tesa bes, Maps, Ap- 
nD: or ogues, & 
paratus, School and Church Fittings. 





For CoNVENTIONS, CHOIRS, AND SINGING CLASSES, 
The LEADER has 8 pages of Singing-school Music, 
the same as that in the Song Monarch, and lurge 
numbers of new Tunes and Anthems, aj! by the best 
composers. 
Price $1.38, or $12 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of the above hook mailed, postpaid, 
for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Seats 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


By IL. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 

The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both 5 for children and adults, guarantees the 
success 0. 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It bas been most carefully my pent and is the re- 
sult of years of thought an poten A few coed are 
devoted to @ conc em of instruc- 
tion, Fm wil materially aoa ae ‘ch in learning 


New 
er has had a great deal of experience in 
writing fore saa them. very § dren and is in stron 
8 hem. ery Superintendent an 
foaeee oe exam! 


SONCS “OF LOVE 


FOR THE 
— Bent GOOD IDEAS 


oO < — ‘7 $3.00 per = "é: 
cen = a dozen. 
nee, hed by paids 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 


Why throw away eenes oe high-priced une when 
‘ou can select eof 70 pieces? Any 
ofHalf-Dime or Lat Dime Series mailed on. receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can 
ordered er = any newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


439 Third Ave,. New York. 
SONGS FOR Katy fA CTUARY. 


A. S. BAK Oo», 
lil and 113 WILCLAM T. NEW YORK. 


Y-SCHOOL MUSIC.—“Royal Diadem,” 
SAW k MAIN, We Baee Ninth street Not. 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


a Address C. M. LINTNG- 
$175 VON & BROTHER, New York or Chicago. 








warp é” TELL IT ALL.” 


WANTED 2 


> the 
wife ofa fee te Pry Priest. With Ini uction by 


vass. connate rn lle where. ars free. 
Address A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, ‘Conn. 


20th Thousand in Press.—Agents Wanted for 


LIFE ANC 





AOVENTURES OF «¢ 


LAA Carson 


by his friend, Liewt.-Col, Peters, U. S. Army. from facts dictated 

Carson hims-if. The only autoent c lifeeverpablisned. Feli« fadven- 
tureand valuable bistorical informa OO pages, finely illus 
trated, Send forillust.ated civeulars.contatuing com; lete 
Freetoail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FREE! $70 


a week easily made by either sex ina — 


ctable people that can engage 
ee sre invited to send for particulars. Fi ty 
cent ot free. No postal cards nor peddlers 
wanted RAY & CO., Chicago. 


BOOK AGEXTS will send for particulars of 
SPIRIT OF THE HOLY BI3LE, 


Pictorial and Polyaiot.. | 50 consartags from the ol@ 

masters .from Durer to Fragonord. Crown octavo, 
600 pp. The most beautiful illustrated scriptural word 
ever produced in this country. 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
13 University Place, New York. 


FOR GANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 

DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome St., N. Y. 


$90 A MONTH TO AGENTS 


rticulera, 




















to sell the IMPROVED “ HOME SHUT- 
TLE” SEWING MACHINE. ‘The goly 


practical! low aig e Lock-Stitch * Sew'zg Machine 
ever inven ddress JOHNSON, “LARK & Co., 
Boston. Mass. w York City; Pitte>urgs, Pa.; Chi- 
cago, I. ; Louisville. Ky.; oF St. Louis, Mo. 





“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 
of ante. antes = sel!  ~ + age ata Somme. 
er 's hungry for ‘or agenc be 
dress AMERI AN OBLISHING Co., Hartford 7ot 





Pleaser Entinet.y New ane 


tee. Very littic eapi- 
hy rTequired—oniy intelligence aud 
a eg big pay guaran 


teed. A superb outfit. = wages, work at your homes or 
traveling. ore old and experienced agents working for us 
now than for any other house Sampies, eye at, 
free. DBxss aT OnE Ovs Figesips Faienn, Chicage. LiL 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Waxes. Per- 
mavent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Ma. 


NTS, do 
it x ret for 


Family Bib! 


Publisher, 13 

A FAT TAKE mitcinmncye” ° 
make money e 

rapidly and honorably. Ecnd stamp for circulars 

terms to THE Dever_y Co, 281 Wabash Av., Chi 








West Madison street, Chicage. 











Address for terms of the PEOPLE's 
AGENTS. {oe DAVID WILLIAMS, NY. | 


AGENTS SWANT™Ptga oe ome hs 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth creel tow York 








MONEY re* 72 with fab ronal Kars 
ticu'ars tree. t S he. Spavenn 117 — over st., 


B52G20 Bter Sbt Eto. Foran 
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Independent, 


SONNET, 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 





Tue glorious star of morning would we blame 
Because it burns not on the front of Night? 
Or the calm evening planet, that her light 

Foretells not sunrise, with its herald-flame ? 

All things that are should subtly own the 

same 
Eternal law! the stars shine on aright, 
Each in itssphere; the souls of Love and 
Might 

Their separate bounds of grace or grandeur 

claim ; 

Not on the low or lofty, great or small, 

Should justice fix for judgment; the true 
soul, 

ich sways its own world in serene con- 
trol, 

Highest or humblest—such the Master’s call 
Shall summon upward, with its deep “‘ well 

done,”’ 
And the just Father crown his faithful son! 





A DEFENSE OF GEN. GARFIELD. 


To Tug Kprror or Taz INDEPENDENT: 

Your article in Taz INDEPENDENT of 
yesterday headed ‘* Congressional Nomi- 
nations” seems to have been written under 
a misapprehension of the relations of Gen, 
Garfield and the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to the McClellan paving contract, and 
does that gentleman great injustice. 

The affairs of the City of Washington are 
managed by a municipal government, simi- 
lar to that of New York or any other city. 
That government having determined to 
pave some of its principal streets, a board 
of engineers prepared a list of the different 
wvoden pavements, together with the prices 
thut would be paid for each. The different 
paving companies were then invited to ap- 
pear before the proper authorities, through 
their agents or attorneys, and present the 
claims and comparative merits of their re- 
spective pavements. The contract was then 
to be awarded by the city government, at 
the rate already prescribed by the board of 
engineers, to the company whose work 
should seem to be the most serviceable. 

The proprietors of the McClellan pave- 
ment engaged Hon. R.C. Parsons, now mem- 
ber of Congress from the Cleveland district, 
to present their case for them, with the un- 
derstanding that if successful he was to re- 
ceive $10,000 for his services. Mr. Par- 
sons spent some time in an examination 
of the different pavements, their chemical 
properties and practical workings. Before 
be had completed his labors he was called 
away by sickness in his family. In this 
emergency he employed Mr. Garfield to 
prepare a brief and make the argument for 
the company. Mr. Garfield also entered 
into a laborious examination of the case, 
and in due time made the argument. The 
contract was eventually awarded to his 
clients, and he received from Mr. Parsons 
five thousand dollars for his share of the 
work. Neither the Committee on Appro. 
priations nor the General Government had 
anything whatever to do with the 
awarding of the contract or the foot- 
ing of the bill. The price of the 
pavement, having already been fixed by the 
board of engineers did not enter into the 
case. The work was performed by Mr. 
Garfield during the congressional vacation, 
when he had just as much right to practice 
his profession as an agricultural M. C. has 
to manage his furm or the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT—Wwere he so unfortunate as to 
be a member of Congress—to attend to his 
paper. Not asingle opponent of Mr. Gar- 
field in Congress ever lifted his voice in 
condemnation of that gentleman’s participa- 
tion in the matter, and Judge Wilson, of the 
Investigating Committee, assured him that 
he had dove nothing which in the smallest 
degree compromised his bonor as a member 
of Congress or as alawyer. Doubtless the 
reputation of General Garfield added to 
the influence of his argument; but that 
reputation is hard-earned capital, and, when 
used by paving contractors or anybody else, 
deserves to be well puid for, like the labor 
of a skilled mechanic or the writings of an 
illustrious author. Five thousand dollars 
can hardly be termed an extravagant fee 
when ten, twenty-five, and even fifty thou. 
gand dollars are frequently paid for services 






no longer protracted or mofe laborious; and 
Judge Black even received a fee of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for arguing a case in 
the Supreme Court. 

The citizens of this congressional district 
are well aware that General Garfield may 
have made some mistakesin the course of 
his twelve years’ experience in Congress; 
but they do not know where to look for an 
infallible or perfect man, and they will 
hardly think it the part of wisdom to drop 
a@ man who is conceded to be one of the 
most valuable and influential members of 
the national legislature, and put in his place 
an untried man of only ordinary talent. 


VINDEX. 
PADVESVILLE, O., July Sist, 1874, 


Houng and Old. 


NED'S STORY. 


BY E. A. B. 














Goop-niGHT, dear; but wait just a minute. 
Come here close beside me, Ned, 
T’ve a little story to tell you; 
But what isthe matter—your head 
Hanging down, your hands in your poekets ? 
Why, one scarcely would know you, so. 
> There, that’s better. Now are you ready? 
You always liked stories, you know. 


There was once on a time a great giant, 
Whose home was close by a wood, 

In which lived a nice bonest couple 
As snugly as ever they could. 

They had built themselves a neat cottage, 
So cozy and dainty and small 

That, with the three wee ones within it, 
There was just enough room for all. 


Day by day toiled the father and mother, 
As surely there was need, 
Grubbing and gleaning and picking, 
The three little mouths to feed ; 
Training meanwhile their darlings 
In the way in which they should go, 
Yet gayly singing while toiling 
And waiting for them to grow. 


‘*Fee-faw-fum !”’ said one day the giant, 
As he loitered near the spot, 
“I’ve a great mind to steal those babies; 
I could do it as well as not. 
Isban’t eat them, of course, I’m no ogre; 
But then it would be such fun— 
Such a scare to the father and mother!” 
And so the foul deed was done. 


For this wicked, hard-hearted giant, 
So strong he was and go tall, » 
Picked up and put in his pockets 
The house, the children, and all, 
Then sneaked away. But the parents, 
When at last they came back—oh, dear! 
Such shrieking and moaning and wailing, 
*Twas a woful thing to hear. 


Just think of it, Ned; only fancy 
How your father and mother would feel 
If away from their arms some robber 
Their little boy should steal, 
And treat him unkindly or kill him! 
Oh! what would they say or do? 
How sad you look, Ned! Onesurely 
Would deem the giant was you. 


What! again your handsin your pockets? 
Let me see, dear; hold up your head. 
As sure as I live, a bird’s nest, 
And three little birdies—dead ! 
Good-night, Ned; I see you are sorry. 
When you pray, put in these words : 
“‘Our Father in Heaven, forgive me 
For killing your dear little birds !’’ 





THE RUSTED KNIGHT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OE RICHARD LANDER. 








THERE was once a very rich and famous 
knight who lived in riot and luxury and 
was proud and hard toward the poor. For 
this God punished him, by leaving him to 
rust on one side. His left arm rusted, and 
his left leg, and one-half of his body. Only 
his face remained unchanged. Then the 
knight drew a glove on his left hand and 
bad it sewed tight around his wrist, and 
never took it off day or night, so that no 
one should see how badly he was rusted. 

After this he repented, and tried to begin 
a new life. He dismissed his old friends 
and boon companions, and married a wife 
who was both devout and beautiful. 

She, it must be confessed, had heard 
many evil reports ofthe knight. But when- 
ever she thought about them, as she sat all 
alone by herself, she only half believed 
them, because his face had never changed ; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





and when be was with her and talked to her 
lovingly she did not believe them at all. 

After the wedding, however, on the first 
night, she saw why he never drew off the 
glove from his left hand, and she was 
thoroughly frightened. Still she gave no 
sign of having discovered anything; only 
she told her husband the next morning that 
she wished to go into the forest to pray in 
a little chapel which stood there. Near to 
the chapel was a cell where dwelt an old 
hermit, who had lived long in Jerusalem 
years before, and who was so holy that 
pilgrims came to him from far and near. 
To him she resolved to apply for counsel. 

When she had told all to the hermit he 
went into the chapel and prayed long to the 
Virgin Mary. Then, as he came back, he 
said: 

‘*Thou canst indeed deliver thy hus- 
band, but it will be hard for thee to do. 
Shouldst thou undertake the work and not 
finish it, then thou thyself must also rust. 
Thy husband has done much evil his whole 
life long and has been proud and hard 
toward the poor; but if thou wilt go forth 
and beg for his sake, barefooted and in 
rags, like the poorest beggar woman, till 
thou hast begged a hundred golden guldens, 
thy husband will be freed from his plague. 
Then take him by the hand, go with him to 
the church, and lay the hundred golden 
guldens in the church treasury, for the 
poor. When thou hast so done God will 
forgive thy busband’s sins, the rust will 
disappear, and he will become white again 
as before.” 

“That will Ido,” said the knight’s young 
wife. ‘‘Though the task be hard and it 
take long to accomplish it, I will deliver 
my husband, for he is only rusted outward. 
ly; that I am sure of.” 

Then she went on far into the forest, and 
soon met an old crone who was gathering 
fagots, and who wore a dirty, ragged petti- 
coat, and over it a cloak which was made 
up of as many pieces and patches as was 
the holy Roman kingdom formerly ; but of 
what colors the pieces had been no one 
could tell, for the rain and the sunshine had 
long been busy with the old cloak. 

“If you will give me your petticoat and 
cloak, good mother,” said the countess, ‘‘I 
will give yowall the movey 1 have in my 
pocket and my silken clothes in the bar. 
gain, for I would fain be poor.” 

Then the old woman looked at her in 
amazement, and said: 

“That is soon done, that is soon done, 
my bright daughter, if thou art in earnest 
I have seen much of the world, and have 
found many people who would gladly be- 
come rich; but one who wishes to become 
poor I have never met before. Poverty wil} 
taste ill to thee, with thy silken hands and 
thy sweet face.” 

But the countess had already begun to 
undress herself, and she looked meanwhile 
so earnest and so sad that the old woman 
saw well that she meant no joke. So she, 
banded her the petticoat and cloak, 
helped her to put them on, and then asked: 

‘** And what wilt thou do now, my bright 
daughter?” 

* Beg,” answered the countess, 

**Beg? Do not grieve for that. Itis no 
shame. Many must beg at Heaven’s door 
who bave not learned here below. But first 
I must teach thee the ‘ Beggar’s Song’: 


“* Evermore begging, 
Evermore lagging, 
Thirsty and hungry too 
Must we poor beggars go. 


“ *Give me whate’er you have, 
Only a bit I crave, 
Bread in my beggar’s scrip 
Or a poor drop to sip. 


“* Old leather haversack, 
Fringes before and back, 
Wear we poor beggar men; 
What one has begged for 
Quickly is spent again.’ 
‘Say, isn’t it a pretty song?” said the 
old woman. Upon that she put on the 
silken clothes and sprang away into the 
thicket and soon disappeared. But the 
countess wandered through the wood, and 
after a while a peasant met her, who had 
gone out to look fora maid-servant, for it 
was almost harvest time and he needed 
more work-people. Then the countess 
stopped, held out her hand, and said: 


“Give me what e’er you have, 
Only a bit I crave.” 


But the other verses she did not say, be- 
cause she did not like them. 
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The peasant looked at the woman, and 
when he saw that, in spite of her rags, she 
seemed bright and strong, he asked her 
whether she would not live with him asa 
servant. 

**I will give you,” said he, *‘a cake at 
Easter, a goose at Martinmas, and at 
Christmas a thaler and a new dress. Are 
you satisfied with that?” 

‘*No,” answered the countess. ‘‘I must 
go a-begging. The dear Lord has willed 
it so.” 

Thereupon the peasant grew angry, 
scolded and abused her, and said scorn- 
fully : 

‘*The dear God has willed it so, eh} 
You have eaten dinner with him, eh! 
Beans and sausage, wasn’t it? Or you are 
his aunt, may be, you know so well what 
he wishes! You area lazy hussy. 

“The jail is too good for you, 
Whipping’s the food for you.” 

Then he went his way, left her standing, 
and gave her nothing. So the countess 
learned that it was indeed hard work to beg. 
However, she went further, and after a 
while she came to a place where the road 
divided, and two stones stood there. Upon 
one of these sat a beggar, with a crutch. 
Now the countess bad grown so tired that 
she thought she would sit for a little while 
on the empty stone and rest. But scarcely 
had she done this when the beggar with the 
crutch struck at her, and called out: 

“Up and be off with you, you miserable 
baggage. Will you steal my custom, with 
your rags and your sugar-sweet face? 1 
have rented this corner. Clear out, or you 
shall see whata beautiful fiddle-bow my 
crutch will make, with your back for a 
violin.” 

Then the countess sighed, rose up, and 
went as far as her feet would carry her. 

At last she came toa great and strange 
city. There she seated herself by the church 
entrance and begged, and at nightshe slept 
on the church steps. Thus she lived day 
in and day out, and one gave her a penny 
and another a farthing; but many gave her 
nothing at all, or only abuse, as the peasant 
had done. 

But the hundred golden guldens came 
very slowly, for she had begged for three- 
quarters of a year before she bad saved her 
first guiden; and just as that first gulden 
was made up she gave birth toa wondrous- 
ly beautiful boy, whom she named “ Saved- 
still,” because she hoped that her husband 
would still be saved. She tore off a strip 
from the bottom of her cloak a good ell 
broad, so that now her cloak only reached 
her knee, wrapped the child up in it, took 
him upon her bosom, and still begged on; 
and when the boy would not sleep she 
rocked him and sang: 

“ Sleep on thy mothet’s bosom, 
My child, nor fear nor doubt; 


In castle fair thy father dweils, 
Wild blows the wind without. 


“ He walks in silk and velvet, 
Wine and fine wheat are his, 
And if he saw his dear ones 
*Twould break his heart, I wis. 


“ He need not grieve. Our baby 
Lies warm upon my breast; 
His is the poorer portion, 
God save and send him rest.” 

Then the people would often stop to 
look at the young beggar-woman with the 
wondrously beautiful child, and would give 
ber more than ever before. So she took 
comfort and wept no more, for she knew 
that her husband would surely be saved if 
she only persevered. 

Now, when his wife did not return, the 
lord of the castle was. terribly grieved, for 
he said to himself: “ She has discovered all, 
and therefore she has forsaken me.” 

He went first into the forest to the hermit, 
to learn whether she had been to the chapel 
and had prayed there. But the hermit was 
very brusque and harsh toward him, and 
said: 

“Hast thou not lived in riot and luxury 
and been hard to the poor? Has not the 
dear God left thee to rust in punishment 
therefor? Thy wife hath done weil if sbe 
hath forsaken thee. What man would lay 
a good apple and a rotten in the same chest, 
lest the good should also decay ?” 

Then the knight seated himself on the 
ground, took off his helmet, and wept bitter- 
ly. As the hermit saw this, he grewa little 
more gracious, and said: 

‘‘T gee that thy heart is not yet rusted, so 
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I will give thee counsel.. Do good and go 
into every church, and thou shalt find thy 
wife again.” 

Then the count left his castle and rode 
over all the world. 

Wherever he found the poor he helped 
them and whenever he saw a church he 
went in and prayed. But his wife he did 
not find. Soayear bad passed by, when 
he came the city where the countess sat by 
the churchway and begged, and his first 
course was to the church. In the distance 
his wife saw and knew him, for he was 
tal) and stately and wore a golden helmet, 
with a bawk’s talons on its peak, which 
giittered from afar. Then she feared 
greatly, for she had only begged two 
golden guldens, so that she could not 
yet deliver him. She drew her cloak far 
over her head, that he might not know her, 
and shrunk together and cowered down as 
much as she cou!d, that he might not see 
her snow-white feet, for since she had torn 
off the strip for her baby the cloak only 
reached to her knees. 

But the knight, as be passed by, heard 
her sob softly; and when he looked at her 
ragged and patched cloak and the won- 
drously beautiful child at her breast, who 
was only clothed in rags, his soul was 
grieved within bim. He stepped to her 
side and asked her what she needed. But 
his wife gave no answer, only she sobbed 
still more, though she tried her best to 
keep from doing so. 

Then the knight drew out his purse of 
gold, in which was much more than & bun- 
dred golden guldens, aud laid it on her 
breast, and said: ‘‘I give thee all I have 
with me,and I myself will beg my way 
home.” 

Just then the wife dropped the cloak 
from off her head, without meaning to; and 
the knight saw that he had given the 
money to his own faithful wife. In spite 
of her rags, be fell on her neck and kissed 
her; and when he learned that the child 
was his son he embraced and kissed him 
also. : 

Then the wife took the knight, her hus- 
band, by the hand, led him into the church, 
and laid the money in the treasury, and 
said: 

“‘T wished to deliver thee, but thou hast 
delivered thyself.” 

And so indeed it was; for as the knight 
left the church the curse was removed and 
the rust which covered his whole left side 
disappeared. He lifted his wife and child 
upon his horse, walked himself on foot by 
their side, and went back with them to his 
castle, where he lived happily with them 
and did so much good that he won praise 
from all the people. 

But the beggar’s rags which his wife had 
worn he hung in a costly shrine; and every 
morning when he arose he went to the 
shrine, looked at the rags, and said: 

“This is my morning prayer, which the 
dear God will not take ill'at my hand; for 
he knows what I mean by it, and afterward 
I shall go to church.” 





CARTRIDGES. 


BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 








Do you know what a cartridge is? All 
the boys will say ‘‘ Yes, of course”; but I 
hope they will not think I can have nothing 
interesting to say since I began with so 
foolish a question. But there are girls in 
the world, as well as boys, and they do not 
know so much about such things. I dare 
say that there are a great many who only 
know that a cartridge has something to do 
witha gun. Girls are apt to be afraid of 
guns; but I take it for granted they will 
like to read what I havetosay. For guns are 
very useful, and the world cannot do with- 
out them yet awhile, till wars are over with 
and all the cruel wild beasts are either dead 
or tamed. And it is no longer considered 
necessary to stun people by firing them for 
the fun of it on the Fourth of July. I wish 
the Fourth of July had come in mid-winter; 
but I suppose no amount of cold would 
keep boys quietly in-doors. Not that Iam 
afraid of guns one bit, or that I should 
care to keep boys everlastingly quiet; but 
there is always such a stunning racket, 

There have been wonderful im provements 
in the making of firearms during the last 
fifty years, and almost all these improve 
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ments have followed the invention of cart- 
ridges. I should like, if it would not take 
80 long, to have a long talk with you about 
the old-fashioned guns—the first rude can- 
non, made hundreds of years ago, and then 
the needle-guns and hundreds of other in- 
genious and wonderful weapons which are 
in use nowadays. 

But we do not need to go back any fur- 
ther than our grandfathers’ flint-locked 
muskets just now, for by comparing a new 
rifle with those you can see that there have 
been as great improvements in firearms as 
in other things that people know more 
about. 

Did you ever happen to see one of the 
flint-lock muskets loaded and fired? First 
you make sure that there are no sparks left 
in it by blowing through the barrel; then 
you measure out the powder and pour it in; 
and then you put in some paper and pound 
it down with the ramrod. Then the shot 
or the bullet must go next, and you have to 
put another wad over that. Then you hold 
it by the barre] and strike it on the ground, 
so asto besure that the powder is down 
hard, so the spark can reach it. Instead of 
a light hammer, the musket has a piece of 
flint screwed on, and when you pull the 
trigger—one, two, three, fire!—the flint 
snaps down on the steel. But very likely 
the gun doesn’t go off. It isn’t so much 
matter if one were out gunning for pleasure; 
but it is very awkward if a big bear is com- 
ing as fast as he can to gobble you up and 
there isn’t a second to lose. 

So after a while some very ingenious per- 
fon invented percussion caps, and those 
were thought as near perfection as any- 
thing could be, as the first friction matches 
were. We never used anything else, and 
forgot how clumsy and awkward it must 
have been to havea tinder-box and flint 
and steel, and strike away with your cold 
fingers, when you had to make a fire in the 
big fireplace on a winter morning. But 
there were still great disadvantages, though 
caps were almost certain to go off. For 
instance, if you fired at that bear and didn’t 
hit him and your gun had only a single 
barrel, there would be nothing to do but 
tun, for you never could stop to go through 
the long process of loading. I suppose 
there were a great many disagreeable situa_ 
tions of this kind before some one thought 
there ought to be a less troublesome way of 
loading guns, and invented the cartridge. I 
think that at first the quantity of powder 
and shot suitable for the charge were fast- 
ened up in strong paper, like a stout Spanish 
cigarette, and the percussion cap was still 
used. 

That was moch better than the old way; 
for now, instead of fumbling for the 
powder-horn and the wads and bullets, all 
you had to do was to put your thumb and 
finger into the cartridge-box, strapped hand. 
ily to your belt, and slip the cartridge down 
the barrel, ram it down, and put on your 
percussion cap. 

But sometimes the cartridge got wet and 
was spoiled, and sometimes, when they 
were handled roughly, they would be out 
of shape and would not go into the gun. 
They were covered with grease, to make 
them go easily into the barrel and protect 
them from dampness. The paper had to be 
bitten or torn off at the end next the pow- 
der, so the spark from the cap could reach 
it. This reminds me of something I read 
once in a history of India. You have read 
about the great Sepoy Rebellion there? 
India is under English government, and 
this was a war between the natives and the 
English. The Sepoys were native soldiers 
under the command of foreign officers, and 
they had been well drilled and were well 
armed and equipped; so they were formid- 
able enemies, and much more to be feared 
than if they were as ignorant and undisci- 
plined as the English found them. They 
bated their rulers, and the fakirs, the 
Brahmin priests, excited the common peo- 
ple in every way; but the most sure way 
was by telling them the English meant to 
destroy their religion. 

One of the stories whicb had most effect 
just before the insurrection was that the 
cartridges with which they had been sup- 
plied were greased with lard and beef-fat. 
Now part of the Sepoys were Moham- 
medans and the rest Hindus, and, while 
the first have the bitterest prejudice against 
pork, the Hindus worship cows and con- 


sider them very holy creatures. So every- 
body was enraged, and, though their En- 
glish officers tried to pacify them, it was 
no use and soon the awful war began. 
You will read about Lucknow and Cawn- 
pore and Delhi some day, if you have not 
already. It isodd that guns should have 
something to do with causing a war, as well 
as being a means of stopping it. 

And now something about the cartridges 
in use nowadays, They have little copper 
cases, with the bullet in sight at one end, 
which is open, and the other end closed, 
after the fashion of a thimble, only a great 
deal longer in proportion to the width, or, 
I should have said, the diameter; for .uat 
is the right word to use when one speaks of 
the distance through anythinground. Some- 
times the closed end is flat and sometimes 
rounded, with a little projection. Inside 
this little point is the cartridge’s percussion 
cap—tbat is, it is filled with the same sub- 
stance as a percussion cap. It is an inno- 
cent-looking gray powder, that is set on fire 
when the hammer of the gun strikes it. 
This explodes the gunpowder, which is 
packed next inside the copper shell, and 
that sends out the bullet. Some of us have 
tempers very much like this. We are not 
patient, and something happens that strikes 
our weak point, and the anger blazes up 
like gunpowder; and very often some 
horrid cross words fly out of our mouths 
aud burt somebody very much, just as the 
bullets do, 

Now you see how easy it is to load and 
fire guns and pistols. They even make 
them throw out the shell of the cartridges 
when you open the barrel to put in new 
ones. Sometimes there is a row of cart. 
ridges waiting like a procession ia the stock 
of: the gun, and you can fire almost as fast 
as you can take aim. In other pistols and 
guns the charges are in a circle in a steel 
chamber next the breech; and as you lift 
the hammer it makes the empty shell move 
round and a full one take its place. If you 
can get one just the right size, an empty 
cartridge shell is very nice to keep over the 
point of a pencil, if you carry onein your 
pocket, for it keeps it from being broken. 

I enjoyed very much going through the 
United States armory at Springfield, not 
long ago. One of the officers took me 
through the workshops, and I wish, if you 
like such things, you had been with me; 
for there were such curious machines for 
cutting and shaping the wood and steel and 
making all the screws and pegs for fasten- 
ing the guns together. And after I had 
seen all this, from the big engine which 
moves all the wheels, great and small, up 
to the last polishing of the finished gun, we 
went over to the arsenal, and saw the rifles 
arranged in long shining lines, thousands 
upon thousands of them. It had been very 
interesting to watch the making of them, 
and as they were stacked up there they cer- 
tainly remind you of the pipes of a great 
organ; and I thought of Mr. Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem written about this very 
place. But it was very sad to think they 
were made to kill men with. When one 
sees guns and pistols in a shop, they may 
only be waiting for bad marksmen to carry 
out gunning; but there is no delusion about 
these, and I hoped, as [ walked along the 
aisles of the arsenal, that these guns might 
stay in their places until they fall to pieces 
with rust and old age and that there might 
never be any more war. 

Iam not going to preach you a solemn 
little sermon about the danger of bandling 
firearms carelessly. If you are sensible 
boys and girls—and I know you are—you 
know all those cautions as well as I; and if 
there should happen to be a heedless, silly 

fellow, he will best be taught carefulness 
by geiting burt. 

I should like to write a story sometime 
about a cartridge. They are such harmless 
looking bits of copper. One would pot 
think they could do any more mischief than 
a screw or an iron bolt, and it is hard to 
believe that so much harm and trouble 
may be shut up inone, I think I should 
have the story about a man who carries 
some with him one day when he goes hunt- 
ing, and one cartridge is left in bis pocket- 
After atime it wearsa hole through and 
drops on the floor. The man is to miss it 
and know it was there in the morning and 
that he has not been out of his house, but 





he thinks: ‘‘Oh! no matter. I will not 
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trouble myself to get down on my -bands 
and knees and hunt for it. It can’t do any 
harm. One of the servants will find it, 
perhaps.” 

- But I shall say in my story that, instead 
of some grown person’s finding it, who will 
know what it is and put it away carefully, 
the man’s own little child picks it up and 
plays with it, and finally throws it Into the 
grate on the fire, Then it bursts, and @ 
piece of it strikes him in the eye, and be is 
very ill, and finally the doctor is to say that 
he must always be blind. 

And | think I shall end the story by say. 
ing a great deal about some people who are 
careless about doing wrong. They leave 
wicked words and thoughts and actions 
after them. You can always find these 
wherever they have been, and other people 
always find them, for you cannot be wicked 
without making somebody else worse toof 
Some little child may notice your doing 
wrong and find your sin, as the boy did the 
cartridge, and be blinded at length by the 
wickedness he plays with at first quite inno- 
cently: so that he cannot understand about 
the light of goodness and kindness: 

So, instead of scattering sins for people 
to find, we must bealways doing kind things 
and saying kind words and giving away 
pleasant looks and smiles; and these will 
fall into our friends’ hearts and lives, like 
the seeds of flowers into the yrotind, and 
spring up and blossom. And do you know 
that a seed of goodness planted in this way 
never dies? For if it blooms in one heart 
it must plant its seeds and bloom in another 
heart too. This world seems very hard and 
sad to some people, so we must put into it 
all the good we can. 
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A CHALLENGE MET. 





Ir there is on® thing undeniable in politics, 
it is that a congressman who has sworn to 
support the Constitution may yet dislike some 
of its provisions and try to annul or amend 
them. It has vever yet occurred to an 
opponent to suggest in such a case that the 
innovator should resign his office, withdraw 
his oath of allegiance, aud go to some other 
country. But when we suggest that. pre- 
cisely the same rule holds in religious 
societies we are told that it is dishonorable 
to remain in a denomination with whose 
creed we are not in absolute harmony, even 
although on the whole we are more in sym- 
pathy with it than with any other, ‘To us 
itseems the manly part to fight the fight 
where we are, and the cowardly part to 
run away, so long as the disagreement is 
not essential and vital. 

But to some good people it appears oth- 
erwise, and tu one crilic among them we 
have a word to say. We are amazed and 
amused at the innocent, childlike surprise 
and indignation of The Presbyterian Banner, 
as expressed in the following paragraph: 

‘Tre INDEPENDENT has made a charge 
which we call upon it to prove, It says: 
‘ The Banner knows that men who make no 
secret whatever of their most emphatic 
dissent from portions of the Presbyterian 
Cuntession are placed in tbe highest eccle 
siastical positions within the gift of the 
devomination. When the Chutch ceases to 
set the seal of its approval upon men of 
this sort it wil) be time to begin to revile 





course which tbey follow is consisient and 
honorable.’ THe INDEPENDENT will p'exse, 
in its next issue, name the ‘men’ who have 
expressed tais ‘must empaatic dissent’ and 
upon whom ‘the Church’ has ‘set the 
sexl of its apj-toval.’ The a cusation is 
twofoli—against *men’ ‘placed in the 
highest ecclesiastical positions withio the 
giftot the denomination,’ and agaist the 
entire Chvich for setting upon such ‘men’ 

bie cls Of ite Aporov»P—and must Le 
suistantinted by facts or retracted; vothing 
else will meet the case. ‘Zhe Banner 
knows’ not of such dereliction on the part 
of the Presbyteiian Church as Tug INDE- 
PENDENT Charges.” 

Is it possiole that The Binner does not 
know chat nearly half of the Pr-soyterian 
Church was exscinded less than forty years 
ago fur no other reason than because of its 
“emphatic dissent from portions of the 
Presbyterian Confession”? Does no: every- 
body know that this was the only reason 
ever assizned by the majority for the ex- 
cis‘on of a minority, which did not believe 
that “every sin. both oig/na! and actual, 

- . doth in its owa nature bring guilt 
upon the sinner’; nor that ‘‘man, by his 
fall into a state of sin, hath «holly lost ali 
ability of will to any spiritual good accom- 
panying-salvation”; nor that ‘‘the guilt of” 
our first parents’ “sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupt nature 
conveyed to all their posterity”; nor that 
all Adam’s posterity ‘‘sinned in him and 
fell with himin that first transgression” ? 
And does not Zhe Banner know that five 
years have not passed since these exscinded 
heretics were received back with open 
arms, with all their heresy upon their 
heads, and are now occupying some of the 
chief seats in the Presbyteman syna- 
gogues? Has. it forgotten that not three 
months ago a learned and influential thec- 
logical professor in Chicago vigorously de- 
fended Professor Swing, a man who is not 
reticent as to Lis ‘‘ most emphatic dissent 
from portions of the Presbyterian Con- 
fession”? Has it never read any of the 
Presbyterian attacks made in papers of its 
own school against Professor Patterson on 
thigs very account? Does it believe that 
New School theology is consistent with the 
letter of the Presbyterian Confession, and 
does it not know that Professor Patterson 
isa very strenuous defender of the later 
theology? Has it ‘‘ forgot or never knew” 
that when Professor Patton was inaugurated 
into his chair he delivered an address 
arguing that all theology was settled for- 
ever in the accepted standards; and tbat 
Professor Patterson, evidently knowing his 
map, delivered to bim the address of wel- 
come, in which he proved precisely the 
contrary ? 

We will take, if Zhe Banner wishes fur- 
ther answer to its challenge, a yet more 
marked case of divergence from Presby- 
terian standards. Chancellor Howard Crosby 
is, we suppose, a New School man, like Pro- 
fessor Patterson, and to that extent with- 
holds his assent from the Presbyterian 
standarJs; but he is more heretical than 
that, and we select him because.at its last 
meeting but one be presided as moderator 
of the General Assembly of the united 
Church; with, his heresies freshly pro- 
pounded. Atthat time it. bad been less 
than three years since he bad published in 
The Baplist: Quarterly a widely criticised 
article on the nature of Christ, which ex- 
pounds and defends the heresies of his 
‘* Life of Christ,’ and which, whether true 
or not, directly contradicts the language of 
the Confession of Faith and the Westmin- 
ster Catechism. It argued at length that 
throughout the entire life of Christ on earth 
bis divine nature was entirely dormant—so 
utierly in abeyance that he exercised no 
omniscience, omnipotence, or ompipresence; 
that bis acts were precisely like those of a 
richly inspired prophet;.and that all. his 
‘* power” was bat éfovcia, authority, given to 
bim of God. Now this may be quite true; 
but it is the Agnoetic heresy of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and the Antiochian School, 
condemned by more than one council and 
directly contradicted by the Presbyterian 
standards. The standards declare that it 
was requisite that Christ should be both 
God and man ‘that the proper works of 
each nature might be accepted of God for 
us and relied on by us as the works of the 
whole person.” But Dr. Crosby distinctly 
teaches and publishes that these were 
proper works of only one nature; and 










“Tt was requisite,” adds the Catechism, 
‘that the Mediator should be God, that he 
might sustain and keep the human nature 
fiom sinking under the infinite wrath of 
God and the power of death.’ But Dr. 
Croshy teaches that the godhead wus so 
derm>nt that it did not thus suatain and 
keep the Lumun nature; and hea minister 
honored with the hi hest pron.otion in the 
gift of the Church. Ac: ording to the Conus 
fession of Faith Christ lived on earth with 
“two whole, perfect, and distinct natuies— 
the zodhead and the manbood”; bu: the 
Baptist churches were taught by Dr. Crosby 
till corrected by a sound Baptist iheologian, 
in the next number of Tre Quarterly, that 
the godbead during the iocarnatien was 
not perfect, but as dormart snd von opera 
live usif it did pot exist. The cditors of 
The Baaner, we presume, have scarcely 
got settled in their sioctum after returning 
from St. Louis, where they saw him, as ex- 
moderator und chief director of the d.scus 
sions of the Assembly, the most ivfluential 
man on the floor of the house, and they 
challenge us, with great show of injury, 
either to substantiate or retract our state- 
ment. Have we not fuirly met the challenge? 

“We have not yet found them all, Lords 
and Commons,” said John Milton of the 
dismembered limbs and fragments of the 
fair body of Truth. Nor did you, learned 
divines of the Westminster Assembly, 
which in 1646 composed the Confes- 
sion of Faith and two years later the 
Cutechisms, compact all truih into one 
complete body. Nor did your settlement 
of faith settle it that a single man after you 
must adopt precisely your system; nor 
did any organization that you could make 
impose a Procrustean faith on one of its 
members. In our edition the Presbyterian 
standards of faith occupy tbiee hun. 
dred and thirty-eight pages—an un- 
wieldy mass, which is an unnecessary 
burden upon the churches, and which 
is most easily accepted without res- 
ervation by those who do not know what 
they contain. We presume that. nearly 
every thinking Presbyterian exercises his 
own judgment as to what to accept and 
what toreject. All accept the most of the 
doctrines there defined, for the most of them 
are common to all Christendom. But the 
great body of them believe, with us, that co. 
operation is possible only by allowing some 
deviations of faith from the accepted stand- 
ards. The honesty of the Pattersons and 
Crosbys, who exercise their reason in their 
faith and who proclaim boldly their diverg- 
ences, is, at least, as evident as that of ibcir 
critics, who discover their , theological 
opinions only by consulting and collating 
three hundred and thirty-eight pages of con- 
fession and catechism, duly ratified, author- 
ized, and approved. 





THE SOUTHERN ELECTIONS. 


Tne elections which were held last week 
in North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see resulted in the general success of the 
Democratic or Conservative party. Ip 
North Carolina the Democrats clected seven 
of the eight membe:s of the lower house of 
Congress and the superintendent of public 
instruction, who; was the only officer voted 
for in the state at large. In Kentucky the 
only general state office involved was the 
clerkship of the Court of Appeals, and this 
was carried by the same party, as a matter 
of course. In Tennessee only 'ocal officers 
were chosen, with a general return of Dem- 
ocratic gains, the moat noticeable result 
being that Knoxville, in East Ten- 
nessee, for the first time in several 
years, gocs strongly anti-Republicun. In 
connection with these may be mentioned 
also the election in Vicksburg, Miss., which 
was preceded by great excitement and a call 
on the President for troors to assist in pre- 
serving order, and which resulted in the 
election of Democratic city officers by a ma- 
jority of 850 votes—a result the more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the city has 
been in the hands of the Republicans since 
1861. 

it cannot be said that the general result 
of these elections was unexpected or that 
it indicates any noticeable change in public 





sentiment. In the case of North Carolina,.. 


especially, the Republicans cannot expect, 
as a role, to elect more than one of the 
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members of Congress, because the state was 
so districted by a Democratic legislature ag 
to secure that result. In 1872, amid the 
general demoralization of the opposition 
party and in consequence of unusual exer. 
tions, the Republicans captured two other 
districts, but without the expectation that 
they could be permanently he.d, 

There is, nevertheless, a- suggestion of 
setlous warning in the tone of f eling which 
has been developed in conn: clion with t iese 
recent contes!s. The rel ixsve im each case 
tags beep the merits of the Civil Rights Bul 
wiich passed the United States House of 
Representatives last winter; aod the heat of 
passion which was evolved, accompar-ted 
in severa! instances with bloods'-ed, was the 
product of a deep seated and twitter antago. 
nism. The real contest, in short, was of 
white against black, and white carried the 
d+y. Lt is not pleasant to contem; late the 
result in this light, and many exceptions to 
the statement, no doubt, exist; mut it is of 
no use to shut our eves to the broad ‘ect 
that every riot or minor d‘sturlance, every 
instance of bloodsbed or personal violence 
which the telegraph has repor'ed sprung 
directly from collisions of persons belonging 
to the different races. In Vicksburg there 
was no riot, and the “ Conservatives” car 
ried the day, although the negroesin the 
city outnumber the whites by several bun. 
dreds. But the latter had adopted such 
measures, we are credibly informed, as made 
any other resu!t scarcely possible. They 
had armed organizitions—artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry—with which they kept the city 
under patrol night and day; the acting 
mayor, the sheriff, and the chief of police 
were either unable or unwilling to enforce 
the laws of the city and state; colored 
workmen were intimidated by their ein 
ployers; merchants were warned against 
patronizing a Republican newsp:per, hy 
subseription or advertisement; snd ‘in vari. 
ous other ways a thoroughly organized and 
1esolute ostracism ruled the city. Another 
evidence, if other were needed, that the 
real issue in the Southern election wus that 
which we have named is found in the fact 
that Senator Brownlow, of Tenness:e, 
thought it good policy to denounce the 
Civil Rights Bill, while Representative 
Maynard, of the same state, advocated it, 
minus the common school clause; and 
every reader of the Southern papers is 
aware that this subject hus been kept con 
stantly before the people throughout the 
canvass, by writers and speakers on Lotb 
sides, 

Now we may fran‘xly confess that, while 
we greatly :egret to s°e Southern sentiment 
divided on an issue of this sort, we are not 
overmuch surprised. We steadily opposed 
the Civil Rights Bill in the form in which 
it was put before Congress, on the ground 
of its unconstitutionality ; and we have no 
wish to justify the excesses and abuses 
which have in some instances sprung up 
under the protection of unintelligent 
negro legislation. But we must say with 
equal frankness to the white people of the 
Southern States that they’are taking the 
wrong way to secure the ends of peace 
or good goverument.. A contest such as 
they seem inclined te enter: upon can re- 
sult in only one way. It wilt provoke 
and perpetuate domestic strife in that 
portion of the country, to whose growth 
and welfare. peace is ‘most essential; 
it will inaugurate a long and disastrous 
period of bitterness and enmity among 
those who must be neighbors and fellow- 
citizens and ought to be friends; it will 
drive North and South again into hostility— 
not of arms, but of policies—and thus put 
far off the day of ren] union and of national 
prosperity; and it will finally result in the 
establishment by law of measures which 
ought rather to be enacted by the gcod 
sense and intelligence of each community 
for itself The people of the country do 
not propose to uphold ignorance or ras, 


cality; but they are resolved that this shal) / 
be a land in which every man shall have / 
/ 


fair play. i 





A FRIEND of ours says be has read with 
great interest Dr. Clarke’s address at Detroit 
on the Relation of Sex to Education, and is en- 
tirely convinced by the Doctor's argument that 
““the only. difference ‘between the sexes," in 
the matter of education, ‘tis sex.’’ Le adds 
‘that he bad 4 suspicion of that sort betore, but 
is zlad to have his impression sustained by 
competent authority. 
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THE SUFFRAGE RIGHT. 


Wauen the bill for the organization of 
the Territory of Pembina was before the 
Sennte, at the fast session of Congress, Sen 
ator Sargent moved to add the following 
ame:dment: 

“That the legislative assembly shall not 
atany time abriege the teht of suffrage 
or to hold office on account of ser, race, 
color, or previous concition of se: vitude of 
any resident of the .erritory.” 


The word sez in this amendment fur- 
nished the occasion fora spicy debate on 
the question of temale suffrage, and also 
that of the suffrage right. The position of 
those who opposed the ameadment—par- 
ticularly of Senators Edmunds, Meirimon, 
and Morrill, of Maine—was that the so- 
called right of suffiage,so far fron having 
aay natural basis, is merely a poli/ical priv- 
dere, possessed and enjoyed by those upon 
whom government muy think it expedicnt 
to bestow it. Senator Merrimon said that 
no one is ‘“‘entitled to political rights until 
they shall be couterred upon him by goy- 
ernment.” Senator Morrill said: ‘*I shall 
vote against this amendment, and for the 
reason thut Ido not consider the right of 
suffrage a woman’s right ora man’s right. 
I do not understand it to be a natural right 
atall, Itisa politcal right; andI donot 
understand, as applied to women, tbat it is 
a privilege at al'.” The sime position was 
taken by Senator Edmunds. 

The upshot of this view is that no person 
considered as a member of the body politic 
and subject to its laws Las any right of any 
kind to vote in the election of those who 
make and execute the laws except as he 
derives it from the will of that thing or 
agency which is ealled a government. The 
right is like a charter granted to a corpora- 
tion, resting on the will of the granting 
power, Jt is the proluct of an enabling 
act of government bestowing a specific 
franchise or legal power, and depends upor 
no jaw of Nature or reason, «xcept as gov- 
ernment in its diseretion chooses to muke 
the law. The body of voters is simply a 
political corporation, created by (be govera- 
ment, admitting whom it pleases and ex- 
cluding whom it pleases. 1ts pleasure, gov- 
erned by such reasons as to it seem good, 
constitutes the whole theory and the whole 
foundaticn of the suffrage right. 

We do not see, according to this view, 
that there iz really any difference in king 
between whetis called a popular gov2rn- 
ment and one in which tbe aristocratic pria- 
ciple prevails. In the latter the few, as 
compared with the many, decide that they 
are the only fit persons to be trusted with 
political power. Taey, cither directly or 
indirectly, run the whole legal machinery 
of society, and no one else can share in it, 
even as an elector, except as they shall 
choose to grant the right. In a so-culled 
pcpular government, in which only, a por- 
tion of the people do the voting, the num- 
ber of these privileged persons is simply 
increased, though it may not embrace even 
one-half of the whole people. In the one 
cuse we have a larger political corporation 
than in the other, a freer and more liberal 
grant of the franchise ia the one than in 
the other; and this is really the only differ- 
ence between them. Both of them are close 
corporations, so far as participation in legis- 
lation is concerned, Both alike come in 
conflict with the fundamental principle of 
equal privileges and equal burdens in civil 
society. Both bave their privileged classes; 
and both have their excluded classes, that, 
politically considered, are outsiders, having 
no voice in the election of their rulers, 
Tbeir only privilege is that of submission 
to and protection by the laws which others 
see fit to make. Politically, they are non- 
existent. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such a 
theory of government is emphatically not 
the‘one promulgated in the Declaration of 
Independence. According to that memor- 
able instrument, ‘‘all men are created 
equal” and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are 
“life, Jiverty, and tbe pursuit of happi- 
ness.” For the security of these rights 
** governments are instituied among men”; 
and in performing this function and serv- 
ing this purpose they derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
These governments are the creatures of the 





governed. They exist by their consent and 
act as their representatives, The original 
sovereignty is in the governed, and the 
governed are equals in their rights by the 


creative law of Nature’s God. This is the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, according to which governments act 
only by delegated power. Tobey have no 
right of action except as thus derived from 
the consent of the governed. They do not 
exist. for themselves or to bestow rights 
upon the people, but rather to express aod 
carry into effect the popular will. They 
are of the people and dy the people and for 
the people. 

Who then are the people from whom they 
spring, by whom and for whom they exist? 
Who are the people who ure entitled under 
this theory to select the agents of govern- 
ment, and in this way to participate in the 
eactinent and execution of law? But one 
answer, considered asstating a general prin- 
ciple, is possible withoat contradicting the 
theory itself. The pcople are the governed 
The subjecis of Jaw are the sources of law. 
The persons who rule are simply their rep. 
resentatives. They rule by no right inber- 
ent in themselves acd by no divine right of 
inheritance from those who have ruled be- 
forethem. Their power isthe power of 
the people, granted to them by the people. 
The mode of the grant is that of a popular 
election, regulated by the laws which the 
people, actiag through their representatives, 
have enacted tor this purpose, 

Suppose tnen that these election laws, 
discriminating on the ground of sez, exclude 
one-half of the people from the voting right 
and bestow the privilege upon the other 
balf. This being the tact, is the govern- 
ment an embodiment of the priuciples set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence ? 
Not at all, any more than if the exclusion 
were based on some other ground. The 
oeople by the Fifteenth Amendment have 
said that vo such sxc’usion shall oe founded 
on“ cace, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” Why should it be founded on 
sex any more thac on color? Those who 
ovject to woman’s suffrage are logically 
pound todo one of two things: eitber to 
give up the princip es proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence, and ir so 
doing to give up the whole ‘heory of poru- 
lar government, or to shew that Nature— 
not custom, not usage, not law, not the 
mere will of the male sex, but Nature—tbe 
very constitution of things, works in the 
case of woman a fixed ana permanent dis- 
qualification te vote in the election of *ivil 
rulers, Ifshe is not thus disqualfied, wha: 
right have men to say that she shall not 
vote and that they only shall be voters ? 
No other right thao that which the king has 
to say that beis the state, and that the peo- 
ole are merely the subjectsof his will. The 
simple truto is, a goveroment of men ex 
elusiveiy is an aristocracy of men. Tha 
womer have no sharein it and no power 
over it. They must submit to it, just as the 
slave must submit to his master. Their 
consent or choice bas nothing to do witb it; 
itisio relation to them, theoretically and 
too often bas been practically, a govern: 
ment of unmitigated despotism. 

Any effort to dodge this logical result. by 
classifying rights into na/ural, civil, and 
political is a mere play upon words. Th« 
fact is that governments, according tv the 
true theory, certainly according to the 
American theory, exist to define and de- 
fend the rights of men—not of one class, 
butof all classes; not of one sex, but of both 
sexes. These rights in the charter of Na. 
ture are equal; and, hence, the exclusion 
of any class, no: disqualified by nature or 
crime, from the right of voting is a deuisi 
to that class not only of equal rights, bu, 
of a privilege which is the sweet guaranty 
for its own protection. No class deprived 
of political power can protect itself. 
The power Is just as necessary to self-pro. 
tection as government itself. It always bas 
been so and italways will beso, It was on 
this principle that tbe right of voting was 
bestowed vpon the freedmen. It was re- 
garded as necessary to their highest safety. 

The principle is just as true of woman as 
itis of man. The old common law doctrine 
in regard to woman—that merged ber legal 
existence in that of man, which made ber 
a mere ward, of whom man was the 
guardian—leit her in the state of helpless 
dependence without apy power to assert her 





own rights, It made the man a despot in 
respect to woman, The improvements of 
American lexislation, especially within the 
last twenty-five years, have repealed many 
of the maxims of this doctrine and greatly 
changed the legal status of woman in this 
country. This work of improvement$is rot 
yet finished, and will not be until we huve 
a square deal of equul rights as between the 
twosexes. Then the political importance of 
woman will make ber a power in the body 
politic. Being a power, she will compel 
legislation to respect her rights. Those 
chosen to enact and administer laws will re- 
member that women, as well as men, ure to 
be considered. An effective part of public 
sentiment will consist in the opinions of 
women. The ballot will stand bebind these 
opinions and give them force. 





DISRAELI'S FIRST SESSION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S successor bas not found 
hiss 80 straight and easy as it looked 
when t+ accepted the premiership, with a 
Parliau:cnt freshly elected and pledged by a 
large majority to do hjs will. He began 
his micistry with every cheerful augury. 
Gladstone had appealed to the people, and 
had suffered a defeat such as Disraeli could 
not have asked for him. The Liberal party 
was discouraged, as well as defeated, and 
their leader had retired to rest himself with 
the study of Trojan and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. But the end of the session finds Glad- 
sione again marshaling his hosts, and Dis- 
raeli cetiring, discomfited, in what order he 
can from the battle which he had invited. 

it will) be remembered that it was the 
puodiicans and the churchmen who gave the 
Torv major:ty, and to whom Disraeliowed a 
debt which he was compelled topay. The 
first be satisfied without difficulty by put- 
ting on them no fresh restrictions, and in- 
deee givicg them half an hour’s longer 
time each day in which to sell beer. The 
problem with the Churchmen was a harder 
one, though the Premier was no less grate- 
fu: ane willing. The Scotcb Establishment 
he satisfied bv abolishing patronage, thus 
granting precisely the favor for failure to 
secure whicb the Free and United Presby- 
terians left tue Kirk. These bodies now feel 
that it is hardlv fair to yield to their 
demands and not invite them back in 
a body to the fold of the Church. The re- 
sult may please the Kirk, but it is com- 
pacting the other Presbyterian bodies into 
a single organization, which wil) be strong- 
er than the Establishment and must very 
soon overthrow it. English Churchmen 
were partly satisfied by the passage of a 
law securing uniformity in public worship, 
intended In its first draft te crust all ‘* pop. 
ish” practices, but amended so as to bear 
as heavily on those Evangelicals who fail to 
wear all the regulation millinery of -be 

Church. It only deals with the outward 
show of worship, and ooes not concern 
faith, but is sure to give rise to much dis 
satisfection; and there 1s reason to believe 
tbat its enforcement will make both Low 
Cburchmen and Ritunlists converts to the 
principles of Disestabiishment. 

But on the question of Endowed Schools 
the main battle was joined, and here Dis- 
raeil has meta virtual defear. The Gov- 
ernment offered a vill the effect of which 
was to unio the educational action of the 
previous Parliament, and put into the hands 
of the Established Church between five and 
six hundred endowed schools, all of whose 
masters must be in holy orders, whose 
gOvernors must belong to one denomination, 
and whose pupils, if Dissenters, were to be 
shut out from scholarships. The Man- 
chester Grammar School is an example, 
which since 1849 has bad six Churchmen 
and six Noncontormists among its trustees, 
two-thirds of whose late endowment bas 
been contributed by Dissenters, one of 
whom has given $50,000 for scholarships 
from which his own children would be shut 
out if this bill bad become a law. The 
opposition to it was so vigorous, under 
the lead of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fors- 
ter, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Walter, of Tie 
Times, that the Premier was compelled 
to withdraw it under pretense of the late 
ness of the session, and to rest satisfied with 
removing the commissioners, who had too 
impartially executed the existing law. We 
do not wonder at the sarcastic tone of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply to Disraeli’s announce- 








ment, After the most exciting debate of 
the session, the policy of the Government, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s words, “has received 
this most striking, this most triumphant 
attestation—that three gentlemen who, as 
the noble lord says, are our friends are to 
be displaced from their <ffice, in order that 
three gentlemen wiio are his friead? m:v be 
put into office, in order t> prosecute with 
faint hopes and weakened forces she ditl- 
cult duties imposed on them dy ihe coun- 
try.” 

If the signs fail not, Mr. Disrae)i’s ministry 
will beasbortone. ‘lhe current of thought 
io England sets mainly in one way, and a 
dam built aginst itcan restrain the waters 
but a sbort time. Mr. Gladstone bas ex- 
pressed himself in this debate more radically 
on the size of disestablishment thun ever 
before, and we believe that the néxt Liberal 
ministry will propose and carry thismeas- 
ure in Scotland and Wales, an! accept it 
4s Certain in the near future for England. 
Until then religious questions such. as are 
utterly banished from all rational politics 
must engross the attention of statesmen, to 


“the loss of English influence in state,’ if not 


in church. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Ow another page we print a warm defense of 
General Garfield, in reply to our criticism of big 
action in accepting the position of attorney to 
advocate the adoption of a certain pavement 
by the Washington Board ‘of Public Works. 
The defense does not seem to us completely 
satisfactory. There is, we grant; no: legal 
bar to Mr. Gartield’s practicing Jaw just as 
much as he pleases, so lonz ds it does not inter- 
fere with his legislative duties. Nor have we 
any objection to his *‘ reputation ” weighing to 
increase the size of his fees. That is not the 
point. Gen. Garfield bas acquired his rep- 
utation not as a lawyer, but as a legis- 
lator and the chairman of. the Committee on 
Appropriations. That influence'would neces- 
sarily be felt in arguing before a body 
which depended very largely on - appro- 
priations which could only come through 
his r dation. An infl e of that 
sort he ought not’ to exert.’ Law allows it, 
but a nice delicacy éugbt to prevent it; and the 
practice would invite abuse and could not’ but 
excite suspicion. At the same time, the act 
may have been done with no fll intent’and we 
are glad to believe that such was the case; but 
Mr. Garfield has put himself into a position 
where he must give full explanations to hig 
constituents. It is decidedly in bis favor that 
an unscrupulous man in his position wou'd 
certainly have made himself very. rich, while 
be has the reputation of being a poor man. 
That his constituents should quest’on him 
sharply we fully repeat, but we should 
be very sorry to see them discard him 
if his explanations are satisfactory. Judge 
Wilson, chairman of the District Investigating 
Committee, says in a published letter that he 
has ** the highest confidence in the General’s 
honor and integrity,’’ and adds: 

“To the request for information as ‘to 
whether or not the action of General Garfield 
in connection with the affairs of the District of 
Columbia was the subject of coniiemnation dy 
the committee that recently had those affairs 
ander consideration I answer that it was not ; 
nor was there, in my opinion, any evidence 
that would have warranted any unfavorable 
criticism upon bis conduct.” 

The criticisms of the committee, he says, re- 
ferred not to the choice of pavements, but to 
the contracts, a matter with which General Gar- 
field had nothing to do. We take occasion toadd 
here that we are glad..to wilhdraw an uncom 

plimentary allusion which wemade to Hon. 8. 
C. Parsons. Our information in reference to 
him was erroneous, and it is not true that he 
has been known as. a ‘“‘jobber.’’ At the time 
that he appeared in this cage he had not beep 
elected to Congress, and was at liberty to. act 
as attorney for any case which he deemed 
reputable. He has been confounded by other 
journals than ours with another «ea whe 
bears a name very like his own. 














A CORRESPONDENT of The Inter- Ocean, refer. 
ring to the fact that the platform, adopted by 
the recent Democratic Convention in Indiana, 
declares in favor of ‘‘separata schools for 
colored children,” shows ecusiusively that, if 
this policy were carried into effect, it wenkid 
result in depriving colored children through- 
out the greater part of the state of all educa- 
tional advantages whatever. In localities 
where there are colored children enough to 
form a school the case is not so bad, although 
the priaciple is equally absurd end indéfensi- 
ble. But in over two-thirds cf the counties of 
Indiana ‘separate schno’s” for these cull 
dren would mean prae‘ical’y “nu te:.ous.' 
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To show that this statement is not an exag- 
geration, the writer gives the following figures, 
which he vouches for as carefully prepared : 
“In sixty-five counties there are but 200 or 
less colored inhabitants each. The number 
of children of school age is to the whole popu- 
lation as one to three, which would give sixty- 
six children to each county of 200, and 
propeattonaliy less for less population. One- 
alf have less than 100 each, or thirty-three 
children. ‘Che number of districts which have 
one school each was in 1870 ninety-four to a 
county, or about nine to a township. There 
were 23,227 in the whole state, contained in 
ninety-two counties of ten townships each on 
an ayeruge. A county with 200 colored popu- 
lation and sixty-six children of school age, 
would thus have an average of very near) 
one-third of a colored child toa distriet. Wit 
less than twelve or fifteen colored children no 
school trustees would be justified in going to 
the expense of building or renting a separate 
room and biring aseparateteacher. There are 
but eight counties in the state with colored 
population enough to supply that proportion 
of children to a district, These are Clarke, 
Floyd, Marion, Jefferson, Spencer, Wayne, 
Vanderburgh, and Vigo. In eighty-four coun- 
ties, therefore, there could not be colored 
children enough in each district to justify a 
separate school. The Democratic platform 
would deprive the colored children of these 
districts, constituting nine tenths of the s tate, 
of all education. This would give the school- 
tax paid by negroes to the schools for white 
children.” 
It is not a hopeful sign at this late day to see 
the representatives of a powerful political party 
appealing to prejudices which belong only to 
an age of barbarism, and we hope that the 
people of Indiana, whatever else they may do, 
will at least see to it‘that the candidate for 
superintendent of public schools who consents 
to run on this platform is defeated. 


THERE is no better evidence of the general 
good sense and honesty of the great mass of 
the people than the hearty way in which they 
are making their opinions on financial subjects 
known. It wasassumed in the debates in the 
last session of Congress that the vast majority 
im this country were in favor of inflation, and 
it is not unlikely that for a time great numbers 
of people did hastily arrive at the conclusion 
that an increase in the volume of the currency 
would relieve the depression consequent on 
the panic. Nor need this be considered a very 
surprising circumstance when we recall how 
earnestly the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury were entreated by the New York 
financiers, in the early days of the panic, to 
provide them in some way with ‘more 
greenbacks.” But a very brief period of 
refiection and discussion served to convince 
nearly everybody not only that an addition to 
our depreciated paper would give no real relief 
to the business interests of the country, but 
that it was the first step in the downhill road 
to repudiation and dishonor—an easy descent, 
from which return is difficuit if not impossible 
Perbaps the most surprising indication of the 
popular drift is found in the bold attempt of 
the Illinois State Democratic Commitiee to 
provide a platform ready-made for their con. 
vention, pronouncing unequivocally fora return 
to specie payments and ‘“‘the payment of all 
national indebtedness in the money recognized 
by the civilized world.”’ The tact that this 
action was taken by the committee for political 
effect may leave some doubt as to their own 
views on the subject; but it indicates pretty 
conclusively what view they think the people 
of the state hold. But they are quite as tardy 
as Senator Windom in making their discovery. 


PRESIDENT FAartRcHILD, of Berea College, 
wrote lately to a Boston friend that “very few 
in Kentucky are in full sympathy with us, 
though all parties treat as with great respect.” 
The county paper quotes the letter, and pro- 
ceeds to give a specimen of “ great respect,” 
which must amuse Mr. Fairchild. THe is told 
that his college is,in the view of Kentucky, 
“*a perpetual stench,” “‘erected and fostered 
by ill-gotten plunder,” ‘loathsome to her 
sight and degrading toher touch:” “To Ken- 
tuckians,”” The Register adds, “ the intermix- 
ture of the two colors, however gilded and 
guarnished [sic] by Northern capitalists, will 
stand like a huge ‘monster of so frightiu 
mien that to be hated needs but to be seen,’ 
which you may force us to endure, but never to 
embrace.” If this is the language of “ great 
respect,’? we are curious to learn how Ken- 
tuckians express disrespect. We imagine that 
the impending election will partly account for 
this gentle heat. We turn to another col- 
ama and read a travesty on the Civil Rights 
Bill so gross that it would almost excuse any 
unreasonableness on the part of the colored 
voters : 4 

** The sheriff frequently passes a white man 

use he does not think him a good juror; 

but let him pass by Cuffy, who places himself 
|g oe! in the way to make two dollars, and 
@ paysa thousand dollars. ‘the graveyards 
you have selected, beautified, and adorned as 
a restiny-place of those you have loved must 
be desecrated to satisfy the spite of those 
liberty lovers, and choice places given to the 
ro, even if it should require the exbuming 

of friends lon buried. You must divide your 


pew in church, even if your wife and are 





forced to sit on the floor, and no complaint 
must be made should Sambo besmear the car- 
pet you bave placed there with juice of 
tobacco. Your children at school must sit on 
the back seats and in the cold, whilst the 
negro’s childen sit near the stove and on 
the front seats, and enjoy in every instance 
the money you toil for, whilst Sambo fs sleep- 
ing and stealing. Or, as the darky explained 
to his less posted brother: ‘ We’s gwine to ride 
free on de railroads, smoke in de ladies’ car, 
and put our feet on the percushions of the 
seats whenever we damn please. We’s gwine 
to be allowed to stop at de hotels, and set at de 
head of de table, and hab de biggest slice ob de 
chickens, and lay around in de parlors and spit 
on de carpets, and make de white trash hustle 
themselves and wait on us without grumbiin’. 
We's gwine to be allowed to go to de white 
schools and set upon the platform with de 
teacher. We’s gwine to be buried in italic cof- 
fins on top of de white folks, and Gabriel shall 
call: ‘All ob you colored gemmen rise furst.’”’ 


But time and education will cure all this 
abominable prejudice, and as certainly as truth 
is mighty and justice sure, evenif sometimes 
laggard, the negroes shall yet receive their 
equal rights under state as well as national 
legislation. 


Tue recent report of the New York State 
Prison Association criticises in severe terms 
some features in the management of our pris- 
ons, as increasing the facilities for an organiza- 
tion of the criminal classes, and it is a matter 
of common observation that many of the most 
daring crimes have been planned while the 
perpetrators were serving out a term of impris- 
onment. We may congratulate ourselves, 
however, that the criminal classes in this state 
have not yet carried their “orgavization’’ 
so far as to get control of the state govern- 
ment; but there seems to be some doubt 
whether the same can be said for our 
sister state of South Carolina. Governor 
Moses is a candidate for renomination, 
pending which, as we have already noted, he 
has pardoned out about 450 prisoners, con- 
victed of nearly every crime on the list, from 
murder down. The Charleston Mews enters 
into a little mathematical calculation as to the 
strength he is likely to derive from this noble 
following. Itsays: 

** Around each criminal has gathered a small 
circle of friends of the same kidney. Four 
hundred and twenty-one pardons should be 
equal to a body-guard of 4,000 criminals and 
friends of criminals, who may be relied on to 
do the governor’s dirty work in November. 
Of course, the 4,000 may not keep their prom- 
ises; but they are expected to do so, and, as 
the character of Moses is irretrievably gone, it 
matters very. little whether he rolls in the gut- 
ter every day or only once a week. Playing a 
desperate game, he will make every card count ; 
and his main reliance is the support of a band 
of adherents who can commitany crime to 
help him and themselves, because his re-elec- 
tion will enable them to steal and kill with im- 
punity.”’ 

Our advice to Moses is to go into the wilder- 
ness for the space of forty years—and as much 
longer as possible. He really ought not to- 
stay where he is liable any day to have nis feel- 
ings hurt by this sort of talk in the newspapers. 


We trust that we shall keep ever in that de- 
sirable theological media via which so enamors 
one of our Reformed exchanges that it puts 
under its title the prudent motto “In Aittel- 
mass die beste Strass.”’ But what with the Lib- 
erals pulling us toward high orthodoxy and 
the high orthodox beckoning us toward Lib- 
eralism we are in danger of getting confused 
at least in regard to our neighbors on the 
right hand and tne left. Here, for example, is 
The Universalist picking us up sharply for a 
criticism which we allowed to be made on 
Newton’s bymu: 

“Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought 
Do 1 love the Lord or no; 

Am I his or am I not”? 
reminding us that it expresses a very common 
experience among Cbristiens (quite too com- 
mon, we think), hurling at us atext from St. 
Paul (which we interpret differently) and so 
very orthodox in its tone that we suspected 
that the paper had borrowed an editor during 
vacation time from some Calvinistic journal. 
It must be so, for we find that Zhe Watchman 
and Reflector of the same week is as surprisingly 
loose as The Universalist is strict. We wonder 
if the two editors have not taken a vacation, as 
ministers sometimes do, by exchanging desks. 
This is what 7he Watchman says anent the 
prospective withdrawal of the extremists from 
the Unitarian denomination : 

“We are hopeful of the issue. When the 
Unitarian denomination shall have got rid 
of all who take a von-Christian, or an extra- 
Christian, or an anti-Christian position, and 
puts itself under the lead of the earnest- 
minded and truly Christian men who are found 
within her lines, we shall not think the day far 
off when the denomination will be essentially 
one witb the great body of Christians through- 
out the world ” 

Amen and amen! Wethank he Watchman 
for that word. It encourages us in a fight in 
which we hope not to be easily weary. But 
y+ shows how religious lives are changing to 
see each organ speaking so plainly in the 





tongue of the other. 
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Onz of our contributors this week makes a 
single remark which we are not willing to let 
pass without notice, as it would seem to imply 
that the increase of crime and pauperism in 
this city outruns the increase of those forces 
which conserve and uplift society. This we 
believe to bean unfounded and unjust assump- 
tion, though it would, of course, be difficult to 
establish conclusively either side of such a 
question. We think, however, it can be shown 
to the satisfaction of nearly everybody who 
takes an interest in inquiries of this sort that 
the precise reverse of our contributor’s opinion 
is true: that, whatever the growth of crime 
and poverty may be, the growth of virtue, in™ 
tegrity, honor, justice, is more rapid and far 
more operative in society. Our churches, our 
schools and colleges, our institutions of 
charity and philanthropy were never so nu- 
merous and well sustained as at present; and 
we believe it is far within the truth to say that 
their influence in the community becomes 
every year both absolutely and relatively more 
pervasive and controlling. 





Tuts is what was on the back of a postal 
eard that came through the mails to a business 
man we wot of: 


D——-, N. H. 
‘“‘Thanks. Perihelion. Time two minutes. 
* Miss T. incog. 
“ Sit close. 
“Shall I hear again ? a?” 


It looked bad, and the book-keeper who opened 
the mail was suspicious. The gentleman’s 
wife entered while her husband was out and 
looked over his mail; but the book-keeper dis- 
creetly reserved the postal card. When he 
finally came in, he thought it prudent to ex- 
plain in these days of gossip that his corre- 
spondent wished to inform him that out of the 
transposition “pin oil here’? he had in two 
minutes discovered the word “perihelion,” 
and that he challenged his friend to find out 
what words could be transposed into ‘sit 
close” and ‘‘ Miss T. incog.”” We whisper in 
the ear of the first reader (while the rest of 
the family are studying the puzzle) that the an- 
swers are “solstice” and “‘ gnosticism.’’ The 
“thanks”? were for aid in getting “hyp- 
someter” out of “empty horse.’? The book- 
keeper was satisfied that very suspicious evi- 
dence may have an innocent explanation. 


Proressor Grores P. FisHer in the last 
number of Zhe International Review recalls to 
memory a quite forgotten biblical translator. 
Rodolphus Dickinson, an Episcopal clergyman 
of Boston, was painfully impressed by the fact 
that the advancing progress of literary culture 
had left the bald simplicity of the biblical dic- 
tion quite behind; and he saw, as he says in 
the preface of his translatlon published In 
1832, that “‘many peculiarities of unen ight- 
ened origin have been compelled to surrender, 
and many more must yield, to the vicissitudes 
of that judicious taste and solid discernment 
which establish the most approved models of 
fine writing.’’ And so he offered to an unappre- 
ciative world the finest sort of *‘ five writing.” 
Take this example from Matthew’s Gospel—or, 
rather, *‘ Matthew’s History”: ‘* Then his dis- 
ciples, approaching, said to him, Art thou con- 
scious that the Pharisees were offended when 
they heard this observation? But he answer- 
ing, said, Every plantation, which my Father 
has not cultivated, shall be extirpated.” In 
‘Luke's History,” as interpreted by the same 
translator, itis written: ‘*And he communi- 
cated a parable to them: Survey the fig-tree, 
and all the trees; when they now germinate, 
you know, from personal observation, that the 
summer is even near.” Fortunately the public 
taste has now been educated to love straight- 
forward Saxon simplicity, and there is scarce 
apy danger that an example of this polysyliab- 
ic fault will find its way into the revised ver- 
sion, which we may expect to be using seven 
years hence. : 





A crRote of brothers, eminent alike for 
services to literature and religion, was broken 
by the death in Natick, Mass., on the 8d of 
this month, of Dr. Gorham D. Abbot, at the 
age of s.xty-six, Graduating at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, where he wasan associate of Longfellow 
and Hawthorne, Dr. Abbot studied theology 
at Andover, and became a pastorin New Ro- 
cbelle, N. Y.; but soon devoted himself to 
educational pursuits, in which the greater part 
of his life was spent. The ‘* Abbot Collegiate 
Institute,” subsequently called the “‘ Spingler 
Institute,’’ was established in this city, in 1843; 
end here Dr. Abbot continued to work until 
witbin a few years, doing excellent service in 
his chosen employment. He was the author 
of several books, of which the most consider- 
able was ‘“‘Mexico and the United States; 
their Mutual Relations and Common Interests,”’ 
which was published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, 
in 1869. He several times visited Europe 
and had traveled widely in this country. 
Dr. Abbot was the younger brother of Dr. 
Jacob Abbott and Rey. John 8. CG. Abbott ; but 
adopted what he considered the original spell- 








ing of the name. His services to education 
will preserve his name in many homes, and by 
his friends he will be remembered as a man of 
unusual geniality and purity of character, to 
meet whom was to win a place in everybody's 
esteem. Toward the close of his life he took 
especial pleasure in biblical studies, and our 
readers will remember that his last interesting 
and able communication to this journal was on 
a branch of this subject. 


Tue word “ Jew” is colloquially used in the 
sense of cheat, defraud. That there ought not 
to be such a word we know; but that there ig 
such a word admits, we suppose, of no doubt, 
We remember in our own office a conversation 
with a gentleman of some literary position, in 
which an editor used the word, and to his con- 
fusion remembered instantly after that he was 
talking to one of Hebrew birth and faith, 
Since then it is conspicuously marked in our 
black list of words not allowed in the office or 
in the paper, There is only one place whereit 
ought to remain, and that is the dictionary, 
where we hope it will very soon be marked 
“‘obsolete,”’ as it certainly ought to be marked 
*colloquial,’’ or, better, “‘low.”? Yet we cannot 
but think that Mr. A.8. Solomons has been quite 
too unreasonable in demanding that it be ex- 
purgated from the dictionaries, and the pub- 
lishers quite too complaisant in yielding to the 
demand. A dictionary is not a record of such 
words as ought to be used, but such as actually 
are used or have been used. This use of the 
word is the relic of an age when Jews were 
made vile by legal oppression, and their name 
had the opprobrium which it has now lost. The 
fact belongs to the history of the language, and 
should be embalmed in dictionaries. Another 
insulting word which we should be glad to see 
banished from decent papers, is ‘‘ pervert,” in 
the sense of aconvert to Romanism. The word 
is a contemptible imputation on the honesty of 
those who leave the Protestant Church, suited 
only to the lips of arrogant intolerance. But it 
is an English word—peculiarly English—and 
ought to be in the dictionaries. 





Tr is now alleged that Germany has for the. 


last three months bad an understanding with 
Spain, to the effect that the former should 
undertake to secure the recognition of the 
Republic by the other European governments, 

and that the latter should join Germany in an 

offensive and defensive alliance against France. 

What the exact state of the case may be, the 
public do not as yet know; but it is apparent 
that an understanding exists between Germany, 
England, and Italy, with reference to lending 
their encouragement to the Spanish govern- 
ment in putting down the Carlists; and 
France is adopting more active measures 
to prevent her southern provinces from serving 
as a base of supplies for the forces of the in- 
surgents. Considering that the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870 grew out of complications io 
respect to Spanish affairs, it is not surprising 
that the French Government regards the ru- 
mored alliance with some uneasiness; but it 
is high time, if the reports of Carlist outrages 
be half true, that other powers step in and put 
an end to the anarchy which the national au- 
thority in Spain appears unable to suppress 
England, however, with characteristic discreet 
ness, explains that she does not favor “ armed” 
intervention. 


...eTbat eminent philosopher, Mr. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, of Peoria, has pub!ished a book 
containing a vumber of his lectures on re 
ligious questions. The frontispiece repre- 
sents a cross, which stands for ‘the love of 
God,” and a telegraph post with its wires, 
which stands ‘‘for the love of man.’’ A 
single perpendicular line like this—I—would 
have been more appropriate than either. Mr. 
Ingersoll’s first lecture issmartly entitled ‘* An 
Honest God the Noblest Work of Man,”’ and 
he argues that God must bea creation of the 
imagination, because the idea of God has 
changed from age to age, improving as man 
has improved. By the same kind of argument 
he might prove that because he is bigger and 
knows more now than when he was born 
therefore he made himself. This conclusion 
would harmonize with the tone of his lec- 
tures, and might even serve as the corner-stone 
of his philosophy. 

.... The Pilot is quite right in supposing that 
we would not deny Catholics their c.aim to be 
as truly a part of “the American people”’ a8 
are Protestants. If we can see that their re 
ligious rights are invaded we will do our best 
to support them. But we do not yet see how 
utterly non-sectarian schools can injure them. 
The Pilot says: ‘‘We cannot help it if our re- 
.igion compels us to give a religious education 
o our children.” Certainly not. And our re- 
ligion requires the same. Therefore we give a 
religious education carefully in our own W8Y; 

and wé co not see why Catholics cannot do the 
same. If their religion requires, further than 
this, that the same man who teaches the rule 
of three must also teach the dcctrine of the 
trinity, and that within the same session, thea 
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all we can say is that it is unfortunate for the 
religion. 

.eeeThe Christian Register wonders where we 
found out how membership is acquired in 
the German and French Oriental Societies. 
There is no secret about it, dear inquiring 
friend. borrow or buy the Zeitschrift or the 
Journal of the society, and read nothing but 
the cover in‘easy French or German. Then, if 
you feel grateful for the information, comply 
with the terms on behalf of the editor of Tos 
INDEPENDENT, who will thank you for your 
generous thought. People have the notion 
that ordinary membership of such societies is 
an honor. The Congregationalist lately exposed 
that error in the case of Mr. Parry, of Wor- 
cester. It is just so with our American 
learned societies. Any reputable person can 
be elected to them, that will pay the fees. 


...-80 many of our readers followed with 
interest the chapters we printed of Vice- 
President Wilson’s ‘SRise and Fall of the Slave 
Power’? that the review of the second volume 
of the work which we give this week will be 
read with care, since it has been prepared by a 
man himself long identified with the abolition 
movement, and once on a time brought by his 
sentiments into bodily danger in the liberty- 
loving State of Massachusetts. Concerning the 
History itself, let us say that we hope that very 
many of our readers will add to their libraries 
this second volume and that those who have 
not yet purchased the first will get the two. 
It is all too seldom that the makers of history 
write it, and still less often is it that, like Mr. 
Wilson, they write it well. 


...-Eighty-one residents of Florence—sculp- 
tors, artists, and others—have signed a paper 
stating that they fear there is no reason to 
doubt that *“‘ corruption of the pure mission of 
Art has been practiced for many years by certain 
sculptors, residing in this city and in Rome,” 
and that they, therefore, “as individuals who are 
greatly interested in all that relates to the wel- 
fare and the progress of Art, hail with undis- 
guised satisfaction the attempt which has re- 
cently been made to expose all that is corrupt 
avd illegitimate in the practices of these sculp- 
tors.” Among the signers are Longworth 
Powers, J. T. Hart, John McNamee, I. G. Gif- 
ford, Percival Ball, Thomas Ball, William Jer- 
vis, and Karl Hillebrand. 


.... We thank Bishop Haven for his articles 
on the civil rights of the negroes in the South. 
The unwise and unconstitutional attempt to 
relieve their wrongs by national legislation has 
too much drawn off attention from the inher- 
ent justice of the principle of the Civil Rights 
Bill, and the misgovernment of some states 
under negro rule has naturally injured their 
cause and delayed the achievement of their 
rights. But they have the right to vote, will 
generally be protected in that right, and must 
fight their own fight in their several states, 
expecting nothing more than the moral sup- 
port of their friends in other states, 

...-This is the prayer—we may have printed 
it before—once offered in a meeting of Confer- 
ence for Dr. Curry: 

“Lord, thou knowest that Dr. Curry is called 
an ‘old fogy’ by many, but we thank thee that 
thou didst ever raise bim up to become editor 
of the New York Christian Advocate. We thank 
thee for the many bold and learned editorials 
penoed by him and sent forth to educate and 
encourage the Church; but we do pray thee, O 
Lord, that thou wilt forgive him for ever hav- 
ing written that heretical editorial on the res- 
urrection.”’ 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate is tired 
of hearing the story, but would be pleased if 
anybody could learn that the prayer had ever 
been answered. 


.... Senator Windom, of Minnesota, is credit» 
ed by a correspondent of The Tribune with the 
remark that since his return to the state he 
had found very few who were in favor of infla- 
tion—a discovery which is equally creditable to 
the Senator’s sagacity and to the good sensa of 
his constituents. Many other public men, we 
judge, are in a fair way to find in the course of 
the next few weeks that the great body of the 
voters are neither such fools as not to know 
where inflation leads to nor such knaves as 
knowingly to go that way. 

...-His friends in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Washington met Gen. Howard 
before bis departure for Oregon in a farewell 
social gathering. Addresses were made in 
recognition of General Howard's services to 
patriotism and philanthropy and his services to 
the Association in Washington. He was for 
some time its president and rendered great 
Service in the erection of its building. 

--.-Believing in good horses, we are inter- 
bsted to record the feat of Goldsmith Maid in 
trotting a mile the other day in two minutes, 
Gfteen and a half seconds, being the fastest 
time on record. ‘The first half mile was made 
at the rate of two minutes and twelye second 
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Religions Jutelligenee, 





-»-«Dr. McCosh has been enthusiastically 
received by his old friends at Belfast during 
his visit to his old home. We find in the Bel- 
fast Witness a long report of an enthusiastic re- 
ception given to him. In his address he had a 
word to gay in correction of Goldwin Smith’s 
charge of an offensive feeling exercised in this 
country toward England and went on to speak 
of Princeton College: 


“ The college had gone down at the time he 
went Out in consequence of the war: but on 
his atrival he got a cordial welcome, and a 
great body of friends gathered round him and 
said if he would help them they would make 
the college the first in America. He began the 
day he arrived, and at his inauguration he ut- 
tered a sentence which bronght forty thousand 
dollars. From that time to the present money 
had flowed in, without his having to ask a 
single subscription ; so that since his connec- 
tion with the college nearly $1,200,000, or a 
quarter of a million sterling, had been epent 
upon it in doubling the buildings, in adding 
new departments, and founding fellowships. 
[Applauge.] The number of students, ex- 
clusive of the theological seminary, when he 
went out was 260, and for the coming year, 
commencing in September, the number would 
be at least 440. [Hear, hear.] He could not 
fail to acknowledge tbe generous manner in 
which the American people had received and 
sustained him.” 


.-..A dangerous heretic has been discovered 
in Indiana by the Rev. James B. Knott. It is 
the Rev. T. A. Goodwin, of Indianapolis, one 
of the oldest and most popular Methodist 
preachers in the state and one of the first 
graduates of Asbury University. A few years 
ago he published a sharp attack on the extrav- 
agances of the ‘‘ Perfect Holiness” people, 
such as have lately been holding a camp-meet- 
ing, and proving that sanctification does not 
tend to sanity. He has lately published an- 
other book, in which he denies the literal res- 
urrection of the body, asserts a preadamic 
man, deduces from the Bible that there will be 
no second coming of Christ and no burning up 
of the world, no end of the world, no literal 
lake of literal fire and brimstone for the wicked, 
and no walled city or “‘ sweet fields beyond the 
swelling floods’? as a dwelling-place for the 
righteous, and no suspension for a day of the 
pains of hell or joys of heaven, that all may be 
judged at once. For entertaining these wicked 
views his brother Knott has warned him to 
withdraw from the church or be expelled, and 
a trial for heresy seems unavoidable, 


--..I[t seems difficult to discover just what 
are the statistics of the Scotch Presbyterian 
churches, a matter of some interest while Par- 
liament was discussing the question of patron- 
age in the Established Kirk. Dr. Cumming, of 
the Kirk, prepared some statements on tho sub- 
ject, in which he made out that there were only 
800,000 people who are connected with the 
United Presbyterians and 1,400,000 with the Es- 
tablished Church. The Rev. James Johnston 
replies to him correcting his figures and says : 

**Dr. Cumming is fond of a money test. If 
there are only 300, persons of all ages in the 
U. P. Church, they are the most liberal body of 
Christians I know of; they contributed £280, - 
000 for charitable and religious objects last 
year, ‘That is at the rate of 18s. 81<d. by every 
man and woman, and even the 10,000 infants, of 
whom the Doctor is so fond, contributed at the 
rate of nearly a pound per head even before 
they were baptized. If the adult and infant 
adherents of the Established Church, whom 
Dr. Cumming sets down at 1,400,000, were to 
contribute at the same rate, they would raise 
the grand snm of £1,267,580 a year, without 
counting the noble gift of Mr. Baird. But 
alas! Dr. Cumming’s 1,400,000 adults and in- 
fants only raise the paltry sum of £231,000, or 
8s, 4i¢d. per head.” 

....Between the years 1860 and 1870 the pop- 
ulation of the United States increased 22 per 
cent., while the increase in the number of 
church-sittings was only 11 per cent. At first 
blush this looks as if the church accommo- 
dations of the country were not increasing rap- 
idly enough to supply the needs of the people. 
But the Rev. M.M. G. Dana, writing in The 

ionalist, calls attention to the fact that 
in many portions of the Eastern and Middle 
States’ there has hitherto been a surplus of 
church sittings, and gives figures to show that 
the greatest relative increase during the last 
decade occurred in the newer states, where the 
unsupplied want was necessarily greatest. The 





following are his figures : 

Increase in Populati Ii im Chureh-sittings. 
California, 47 per cent. 123 per cent 
Iowa, 7 (ig 
Niinois, oe “ o * 
Michigan. 58 “ ”™ « 
Minnesota, 166 “* w.° 
Kansas, 20 “ 138 0CO* 
Wisconsin, 36 - “3 bs 


...-Those who have the management of the 
Episcopal “‘ Church Congress,” which has been 
called to meet in this city in anticipation of the 
General Convention to be held October 7th, are 





-+--A recent graduate from the theological 
seminary was: lately transformed by the types 
Into a ‘linseed preacher.” ‘ Licensed” was 
What they ought to have called him. 


not pleased with Bishop Coxe’s characteriza- 
tion of it as asort of caucus or “‘lobby’’ in- 
tended to influence the action of the conven- 
tion. The Rev. W. R. Huntington replies that 





it is a rather gaiscellaneous sort of a “lobby,” 


which has on its committee calling it to meet 
three such men as the Low Dr. Samuel Buel, 
the Broad Dr. John Cotton Smith, and the 
Ritualistic Dr. James De Koven, and not likely 
to be very efficient in guiding legislation. The 
plan of the committee seems to be to provide 
two grand field days for ecclesiastical oratory, 
during which speakers can free their minds 
promiscuously, just before they go into the 
more prosaic deliberations of the Convention 
itself, 

© __M. Flaminio Servi, grand rabbi of Casale, 
has prepared statistics of the Israelites in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. He reckons 50,000 in 
France, 494,000 in Germany, 1,220,000 in Aus- 
tria and Hungary, 52,000 in Great Britain, 
2,600,000 in Russia and Poland, 43,000 in Italy, 
8,000 in Belgium, 68,000 in Holland, 5,300 in 
Switzerland, 5,600 in Greece, 250,000 in Rouma- 
nia, 3,000 in Spain, 3,500 in Portugal, 10,000 in 
Scandinavia, and 350,000 in European Turkey, 
making in all 5,157,400 European Jews. 


.--.Thirteen out of forty-one American dio- 
ceses have taken definite synodical action in 
favor of correcting the version of the Nicene 
Creed so as to make it refer the procession of 
the Son only to the Father. This is histori- 
cally a pretty serious difference, being a chief 
line of division between the Catholic and 
Greek Churches. Why does not The Presby- 
terian Banner suggest that if these dioceses 
don’t like their creed they ought in honesty to 
join the Greek Church ? 


....The National Copference of Unitarian 
and other Christian chufches will bold its sixth 
biennial meeting in Saratoga next month. The 
Rev. E. E. Hale sends a circular addressed to 
Independent cburches inviting them to attend 
the Conference and assuring them that they 
need not fear that advantage will be taken of 
their compliance to connect them, directly or 
indirectly, with the Unitarian denomination. 


....On the first Sunday in August Dr. Rollin 
H. Neale, of Boston, entered upon the thirty- 
eighth year of his pastorate over the First Bap- 
tist church in that city, and the occasion was 
made an interesting one by the presence of 
large numbers of the members of other Baptist 
churches in the city and vicinity. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘* Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 
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Dysprrsia.—We know of no remedy 
equal to Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure for this 
trouble. It enabies the patient to take any 
wholesome foods, stops distress after eating 
as soon as taken, and is a perfect regulator 
of the stomach. 


LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION. 


Tus Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is one of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the country of its age, 
desires to engage a few special agents to 
act direct from the home office, in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. Endowment policies at ordinary 
mutual life rates aspecialty. Assets over 
$1,000,000. Address N. W. Hargis, Secre- 
tary, Cincinnati, O. 








EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


AmoneG the many deservedly popular in- 
stitutions of learning in the country none 
stands higher in its particular sphere than 
Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It 
has educated and started on the road to suc- 
cess in business over twenty thousand young 
men, a record unparalleled in the history of 
schools, We know that its course of study 
is not only practical, but systematic and 
thorough in every department. 








D. LANGELL'S NEW ASTHMA 
REMEDY. 


Guap tidings to the afflicted. A new 
remedy discovered by a sufferer of that 
distressing disease, which never fails to en- 
tirely relieve the severest paroxysms so in- 
stantly that the sufferer could scarcely be 
persuaded that it were possible before test- 
pingit. I have in my office thousands of 
testimonials by which to prove the fact, 
but I wish to offer you much better ev- 
idence. Go immediately to your nearest 
druggist and get a sample package, free of 
charge. Seeadvertisement, in another col- 


umn. 
D. LanGcELL, Apple Creek, O. 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Ero. 


THIs great corporation now owns and 
operates over two thousand (2 000) miles of 
its own road and has “running arrange- 
ments” over nearly eight hundred miles of 
road owned by other companies. Taking 
Chicago as its starting point, the various 
lines owned by this Company radiate north, 
northwest, and west, like the fingers on the 
human hand. With one line it reaches 
MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, GREEN 
BAY, and MARQUETTE. Witb another 
it runs through MADISON (the capital of 
Wisconsin), ELROY, and to ST. PAUL 
and MINNEAPOLIS. Another of its tines 
stretches far across Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and terminates in eentral Dako- 
ta. Still another runs from Chicago 
through ELGIN and ROCKFORD to 
FREEPORT, and with connections there 
for Galena, Dubuque, etc. Siill arother 
line of this corporation runs northwardly 
through JANESVILLE, FORT ATKIN: 
SON, WATERTOWN, to Fond du Lac 
and beyond. However, the greatest aod 
most important of theroadsof this Com- 
pany is their Omaha and California line, or, 
as it is called, “‘THE TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL ROUTE.” This is the Pioneer 
line between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
and was the first to connect with the great 
Pacific roads and form the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. This line is the shortest rail line 
between Chicago and Omaha. The track is 
ofthe best English stee] and is well ballasted 
andas free from dust as a road can be made, 
the bridges are strong and durable, and all 
the appointments are first-classin every re- 
spect. The trains that run over this line are 
made up of elegant new Pullman Palace 
Drawing Room and Sleeping Coaches, built 
expressly for this line; luxurious,well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated Day Coaches; and 
pleasant lounging and smoking-cars—all 
built by this Company in their own shops. 
The cars are all equipped with thecele- 
brated Miller Safety Platform and Patent 
Buffers and Couplings, Westinghouse Safe- 
ty Air Brakes, and every other appliance 
that has been devised for the safety of pas. 
senger trains. All trains are run by tele- 
graph, and are so regularly on time that 
one could safely set his watch by their ar- 
rivals or departures. In a word, this 
GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE bas the 

best and smoothest track and the most ele- 
gant and comfortable equipment of any 
road in the West and has no competitor in 
thecountry. It is eminently the favorite 
route with Chicagoans traveling west. and 
is acknowledged by the traveling public te 
be the popular line for all points in West- 
ern Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
and the Pacific Slope. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 
route. lf you are going West, you should 
try this route. 








TERRIBLE CANCER CURED. 


I wap a bad cancer, which gradually de- 
veloped during two years, until it was about 
one and a half inches in diameter, situated 
on the temple and extending to the corner 
of the right eye. The growth of this cancer 
was attended by much pain and apprehen- 
sion, as I feared the eye would be destroyed 
in a short time. 

On the first of June, 1874, Robert 8. New- 
ton, M.D., 137 West 47th street, New York, 
began to treat me with local applications. 
He cured me in four weeks, and but a very little 
scar was left—the eye and muscles of the 
face remaining in perfect condition. 


‘ Jos Rossirer, 
NEWARE, N. J., Aug, 6th, 1874. 


We know Dr. Newton to be a man of 
great probity of character as well a8 skil) 
in his profession.—[ ADV. 





NO DANGER IN ITS USE, 
otherwise pbysicians of eminence who 
have given attention to the subject would 
not so strongly recommend the * Willcox & 
Gibbs” sewing machine in prefesence ‘to 
any other in the world. 





In buying Machine Twist, it is important 
for the Ladies to know which is the most 
reliable. It is the Eureka, sold by dealers 





everywhere. 
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NOVELTIES FOF SUMMER WEAR. 





Srecrat attention is called to: our: hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match, Mustin and Lace Sacks and 
BS ishes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, an! Fringes, 
Gt very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th sts. 





IMPROVEMENT is PAINTS. 


AN IXVENTION OF GREAT UTILITY. 





AN immense amount of time and labor 
has beeu expende! in the attempt to manu 
facture prints that would withstand ex 
posure to the great and sudden changes of 
temperature incidental to our climate, but 
until quite recently with rather indifferent 
success. White lead and linseed oil are 
very easily mixed, and coloring matcrials 
as easily added; but ‘the result is not nec- 
essarily such paint as will prove service- 
able. 

It would seem that the problem has at 
Jast been solved by the introduction of the 
** Chemical Enamel Paint,” which for two 
years past bas been so extensively mann- 
factured by the New Yorz Exauen Pamr 
Co. This article is composed of the usual 
incredients of the finest quality, but chemi- 
cally combined with certain other materials, 
the nature of which and the method of 
preparation are known only to the manu- 
facturers. 

It is, in fact, an entirely new invention, 
end possesses properties not to be found in 
any of the paints hitherto used. It isso 
compounded that the ofl is not absorbed by 
the painted surface, leavinz the pigments to 
dry, crack, and peel off; but the whole 
dries simultaneously, producing a surface 
as smooth and hard as enamel and as bril- 
liant as if varnished. No atmospheric 
changes affect it in the slightest degree; it 
is entirely impervious to the action of 
water; is practically fire-proof; preserves 
wood from decay; is applicable to the paint- 
ing of iron, stone, brick, or tin; and under 
any and all circumstances retains its 
beauty of appearance at least three times as 
long as the best lead and oil paints, mixed 
in the ordinary manner. It is said that 
two coats will produce as heavy a body as 
three of common paint, because the oil is 
not wasted by absorption. For inside or 
outside work it is equally adapted and its 
durability is beyond all comparison. 

Another important advantage is the fact 
that this paint is ready mixed for imme- 
diate use; requires no thinning, but flows 
easily; and can be applied with great saving 
of labor. It will keep in any climate and 
suffers no depreciation of quality or quan- 
tity by shipment to any part of the world. 
More than a hundred different shades of 
color are manufactured and unusual tints 
will be made to order. 

Nothing of the kind ever gave such com- 
plete satisfaction to dealers, painters, and 
the public generally, and the Enamel Puint 
may be pronounced a brilliant success in 
every sense of the word. It bas been used 
on buildings of every description, in all sec- 
tions of the country, and everywhere witb 
the most satisfactory results. * The compli- 
mentary letters which the Company has 
received from all quarters would make a 
yolume of gigantic dimensions, and the 
rapidity with which orders pour in is a most 
substantial proof that the Paint is all it pur- 
ports to be. 

Agencies for its sale are established in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Portland, 
Troy, Indianapolis, Galveston, Sacramento, 
and many other cities, and the demand in- 
creases with astonishing rapidity. The 
Company has ample capital and is now en- 
largiog its manufacturing facilities, in order 
tokeep pace with the universal demand for 
. the Enamel Puint. 

The president of the Company is Mr. 8. 
A. Busick,; the-treasurer Mr. W. J. Hoyt, 
and the, secretary Mr. Louis Meyer. The 
office and warervoms are located at No. 48 
Chambers street, New York City; the man- 
ufactory at the foot of 52d street, North 
River.—Am. Commercial Times. 





Drs. StRonc’e ReMeDIAL InstriTvTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpour, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
e.ses described in their circular. ~ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tne stecl engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our sulscrioers and friends wili pleas: understand that they 
can have this splendid work.of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3 5), or by renewing theie subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount. or for a two years’ renewal and $3, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This oew engraving alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. ‘ 

The following extraordinary tesinonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
witb interest; 

“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.” —ALEx. H. BuLLocg, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

‘““T have never seena picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“ {tis a wonderfully good likeness.”—Joun A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“Tt is a most exceiient likeness and a beautiful work of art.’”"—Jonn Jay Cisco, Ex Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer, 

“ Dec'd -dly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. DeWitt TaLMaGE, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Ptilan- 
thropist.’—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable."—Joun A. Dix, Governor of New York. 

“Itisa beantiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’”"—Stepuen H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

< Most excellent.”’—M. R. Wartn, Ohtef-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness,’”—Wa. W. Berxnap, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct ahd the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of crt.”—Gzro. H. WiLtias, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”"—-Joan G. Whittier, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

** Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.””"—Jno. J. 
Ineazts, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. ’ 

“Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ’—Wa. LuorypD GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’’—Z. CoanvueER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

**Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian Union. 

‘sT have seen none superior to it.""—Jonn Soort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

“The likeness is a very striking one.’,—GroRGE OpDYKE, Banker, New York. 

“It is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.”—OLIvER JonNSON. 

* An excellent engraving.”"—Jas. 8. Morritt, U. 8S. Senator from Vermont. 

** An excellent steel engraving.” —T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet pablished.”—James E. Enciisn, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wa. M. Evarts, New York. 

‘* Reproduces his features with fidelity.” —Smon Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picturé isa very fine one, indeed.”—Brns. F. Burter, Representative from Massa- 
chusetis. 

“It is true to life.”"—Henry Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likeness.”.—A. A. SarcENT, U. 8. Senator from California. 

“It is excellent.”—Wma. Wixpow, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.”"—H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.” —Lyman TREMaINE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.” —J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“Tt is a very good likeness.’’—Hrnry W. LonGFELLow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.”—Hon. Gerrit Smita, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it very much. -It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—FRxEp- 
ERICK Dovucrass, Washington, D. C. 

‘admirable likeness.”—Stewart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness.’’—H. B. AnTHony, U. 8S. Senator from Rhode Island. 

*“*Tam much pleased with the likeness.’’—Henny L. Pierce, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The likeness is perfect."—Tnos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.’-—Rev. Cnas. G. Finney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“‘T think it excellent in every respect.”—P. W. Hircncock, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“ The likeness is in my judgment excellent.’—J. L. ALcorn, U. 8 Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.'’—Joun A. Logan, .U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 

** A most excellent engraving.”—Dunoan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

** It is an admirable portrait."——-CHar es R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

“Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.’ —T. D. Wooxszy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and saffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.” —OLIvER 
WENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 

“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.” —E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

“As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. Buarve, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness [ never saw.’’—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

“*T consider it an excellent likeness,”"—Jonn Soerman, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

* Your artist has made a great success.’»—T. W. Tipron, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Is yery truthful.’—L. V. B8oay, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“It isa good portrait and finely executed,’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“T think it extremely good.”—Geo, T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senator from Vermont, 

‘“* The engraving preserves the claracter and expression with remarkable fidelity." —WENDELL 
Pariuies, Boston, Mass. 

‘*Tt is excellent.’’—Hon. Epwarps PrerREPONT. 

“I think mosthighly of it as a work of artand asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.”’—LronarD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore. with veculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to Tue INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
@eep shading, and which, aside from its interest as @ portrait, will be an ornament to any 
Ubrary”— Baldwin's Monthly. 





[August 13, 1874, 
POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT, 


WE have learned that some postmaster 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on TuE INDEPENDENT at the be 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that ig 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip. 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 Cents, 
instend of 20 cents, per year. We, there. 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply: 





Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
WasnincTon, D. C., April 80th, 1874, 
Sir :-—In answer to ‘your letter of the Mh 
instant I would say that under the postal law, 
and regulations pos!ave on regular newspapen 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance, 
batitis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year, 
subscription. If he commences his paper, gay 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the tem 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, by 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post 
age for one year from the date of recelving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, ete., 
James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-Generd, 
Ttenry C. Bowen, Esq., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisber of Tur Ixpp 
PENDENT by notifying him. 


Subscribers will greatly oblige us byad . 


dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





REWARD OF MERIT. 


Tue U.8. Government has given not 
only to Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, 
but to his True Flavoring Extracis, we 
preference, and large quantities are shipped 
to its military posits. No more, we say, 
than it deserved, for it truly has proved it- 
sclf in our family all that we desire, mak 
ing bread, biscuits, and cakes better than 
any other we huve used. And just so have 
we found his Flavorings of Lemon, Ak 
mond, etc., as pure, natural, and strong at 
can be made. Try these articles, ladies, 
and see if you do not find them superior te 
anything of their kind in the market. 








KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO STARCH 
has always taken the first prize wherever 
exbibiled in competition for purity, 
strength, and luster. It has no equal. 





TEETH.—To whiten and cleanse the teeth 
from tartar and to sweeten the brenth, use 
Milk of Magnesia. Every first-class drug: 
gist has it. 





LanDav's Florentine [lair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. S§vuld by druggists. 85 cents. 





To retain Sound White Teeth through life, 
use THuRSTON’s Ivory Peart Tootu Powper. 





POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday. Aug. 15th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 1! a.m, 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 
11 a.M., and on Saturday at 5and 11 a.m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 









uggists, 
hing stores, 


|, COFFIN, REDING 
TON co... 
No. 9 Gold Street. 





Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, baal 
burns, and wi!'l cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any flesh, bone, of 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 

- per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for anima's. 
KENTAY DOE 


Price 50 cents; large bottles $1. 
N N' N, 
LADIES ASP QEYTLEME ’ 
BOOTS AND SLLOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 








EXTERMINATORS 


sean hian, Eten pee ag 
A Ache 
at HENRY, CURRAN & CO, N. Yor 





z FoR 
8, etc. 
Sole Agts.' 
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THE INDRREND BHT. 








mE 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


{nvaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 

Scalds, Bruises. Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 

Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 

ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 

Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, ete. This 

ftandard D tic R dy can be ob d at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—sa ving 92 cents. 


—_ 








oR. TUTTS 


V/ Kel aw -¥-16 2 


LIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 





Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of |* 


any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss vf Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, Genera! Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


The most complete direct- 
ory of the leading and suc- 
cessful schools and educa- 
tional institutions in the 
United States is published in 
THE NEW YORK DAILY 
TRIBUNE. Parents and 
others about choosing places 
of education for their chil- 
dren will find THE TRI- 
BUNE a highly valuable aid 
in the selection. THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE tis $1 per month, 
$10 per year, by mail. 

Address 

THE TRIBUNE. New York. 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!?! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 














Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
Weekly religious paper pub-_ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subseriber to any 


’ other weekty religious ‘ournal published on this continent 


or jn the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oll chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PR&- 
MUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
TUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for deliverv. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
ficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
Uneanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
Sdvantages and inducements as will not only render 
the Canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency: but, 
bcing the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no othcr paper can give: Will our 
Teaders 2nd contributors send us the names of any 
Perscns who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
Once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 2797, 251 Broadway, New Xork City, 





ROSADALIS 





TOE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism, 


White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an_ impure condition 


of the Blood. 


The mer'ts of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that a 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having a 
bottle of this medicine among their 


stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
mapy leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalis. 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says “the has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 


with much satisfaction.” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
more, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any preparation he 


has ever. used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much beaefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 


quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Drugzgists at 
Gordonsvilte, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’! G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 


failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Showit to 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 

_ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

Price $1 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


CURRAN & C0., 


Nos. 8 and 9 CoLtEcE Pxacz, 





New York, 





21 











$10,000 TO $15,000.—A zoung man who can 
command the above capital may secure an interest in 
an established Seed House in Western New York, 





THE ‘GREATEST MEDICAL is- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 


1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2 to 8 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to oure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 


Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle ard a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and perman€ntly healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 


HEALT and COMFORT 


“Trett’s Patent 


BRACE AND SK ‘Supe PORTE 
and BRACE AND SUSPENDER | 


i ee adies jes, "0 
recei pt of money. 8s gona chest measure. For sale by 
all Wireb-clane enlersa and at office of Cleveland 
Sboulder Brace Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


e=®*=®=®DRNaRea@@v®e=_=Q@a@[[TVEea[=Trana=_=—vwm™"_"=a=[__=_=_=_=—_—_=_=—_———s 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- 
wrk N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. omg ene 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphos 

slethoscopes. Albums and Photographs “of "Celepri- 
ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a ee Manufactur- 
ers of Photographie Materials warded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 











and gem for parlor. Ad tam 
E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


AN Y\s peptees ' Lag ao semen of 10 m persons. with 10¢. 

ful Chromo and 

ON E whe. Many to a. wich. postpaid. CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 South sth St., Phila., Pa. 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
WATERY’ CONCERTO PARLOR CRGANS 








PERB. ferms literal, 

WATERS’ 

B Phtiharmonic 
a ons er and 

ORGANS once tiene! 

made, aid combine PURITY 7 VOICING 


= reat volume of tone. Suitable for 
LOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HAL. 


WATERS’ New Scal PIANOS 
hive Great ewer and g fine singing tence, 
wi't ail m nm im A ate and are the 
BESr PIANOS MADE. Thesc 0 Msand 
Pianos«re warranted ot G years. PRICES 
EXfREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments.Second-hand instrumentstaken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED inevery 
County inthe U. 8S. and Canada. A liberal 
discount / Tac Ministers, Churches, Schocls, Lodges, 
dee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MA ILFD, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3387. 


GEO, STECK & CO. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms. 18 East 14th St.. 
(Established 18%.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Pri-e-List, 


Pianos received the only 


§ T E C K coup MEDALat Vienna, 



























= |JEWETTA SO0DMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An » Experience of Twenty-five Years 


Instruments—a thoro 
Baowhntae of Ce Oe with eyery facility requisive fa 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the = 
pk. Organ of superior excellence, quality, variety 





Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE JEWETT & GOODMAN 


ORGAN Sina 


CLEVELANDO} 








FOR PRIC LIS 


tHE ‘UNITED STATES. ORGAN. ents 
Wanted. Whitney & Kaymond, Cleve- 
land, iy 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses an¢ 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 





Express for Harrisb: Pittsburg the West an« 
— with Pullman Palace Cars a tached, 9:20 4.M., 
Sand 8:30 P. M. Ganday.s Sand Ln 3) 





or ihe South, vis 

* Pennsylvania Air — at *s: 0 A.M.,3 and 9R 
Sunday 9 P.M. r Baltimore and Washing 

ton, via Lita, Limited Express, 9.30 a.M. 


daily. 
Express for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 
7:30, 8:30,9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7: 


8:0, and 9 P. 
vee ‘trenton, at 7:20 A. M., 2,8:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


Bole vrun apd eneged elas? 
For. ay Sl, 3.0, 4:10, Fae 40, "89, 10 lla. 
2,2 Pace 210, 4:30, 52 50. b, ei, 60, 1, Mia 
bia i PM. a ‘and 13 Sunday & bi aig 


and #1 
For El rat Tl A. M., 12 M., 
2, 2: Weg tata 6:10, 6 oe ‘ant 
$10.16, * P.M. a d BW nigL. ' Sunday 5 Sho, 610 
an 
For ee 6, 120. $a. M... 12 M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 
4v, 4:10, qe 40, 6, 6:0 6:8. 7:30, Bille, 10 P. Me 
~ nd Hn ight.” Seenda 5: 6:10, ana 7:30 P. Mf 
dbridge — Perth Amb.\y, 3 and 10 a. M. 
2:30, 4:10, and 6 P.M 
For New’ Brunswiok, 7:20 and 8 a. M., 12 w., 2, 3:10, 4 a, 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Suavay, 6:10 and 


P. 
For Mast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, arf 4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 a.>' and ‘3 P.M. 


a 
For Freehold, 7: 20 ‘A.M. a 
For Jamesburg, Pemberton, and. ‘Gameen, 6 A.M. and 


M 
Trains arrive as follows: From ee 6:50 a. 
12:35 and 1:85 P. M., daily ; 11:55 A daily, e xcept 


Monday. From W series and fpaitimore, 605 and 
rug A. 3 15 and 10:17 P.M.; Sunday, 6:05 and 6:40 

a3 P.M. From Philadelphia, 5:22, 6:05, - 
ti ta, 10:15, and 11:55 A. M.; ‘&: 6:05, 8:44, , and 
10:21 P. ; Sunday, 5 Nee, Gas blde and 11:55 A. M. 
and 12 P. M 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, 271, and $4 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of sbrosses and Courtlandl 
streets. Emigrant Teket Office, No. 8 Battery Placa 


D.M. poyD.4 JR. 
al Pass. Agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN: AND CHINA, 


Rates of passaz 
} + New York to San Franc 

rrency 

San Fiancisco to Yokohama—$10 Gold, 

San Francisco to Hong Kong —F200 Gold. 

Conmere leave Pier No. 42 North River, New York 
as 

COLON, Cant. J. M. Dow, Aagust t 1th, at 12 noon; 

ACA PUL Lco, Commodore A, G. GRAY, August Ist 
at 12 noon; 
and every alternate Saturday, connecting with all 
steamers for Central America and South Pacifi¢ 
ports. Extra steamers, for freignt and way passen- 
gers. will be dispatcned on intervening Saturdays as 
Becessity may require. 

STEAMERS1 LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
and CHINA as follows: 

Fy gdp cccccccocccccooosesessces-ececececces July 2th, 
COLORADO .......- cee eeessssececercercnns vas ‘kagust 8th, 
and ca alternate Saturda 

For freight: and io or further information apply 
at Company’s O oa, whart. foot Canal st., New 
York. . BULL 





SSA5e. “inginding all necessaries for MF | 
isco—$50, $100, or $: 


Superintendent 
RUFUS HATCH, — 
G. H. DAYTON 
Freight Agent. 





(ileage, eeerae Sob ae 


CHICAGO To ST. PAUL, 
ing throu, Centers and Plea 
esorts and Landy a finer country than any other 
Northwestern Line. It is the only Railway Line 
nrough the Valley of the Upper aes River, 
the scenery of which equals in variety and grandeur 
that of the ‘Historic Hudson” and ts no less famous. 
This rond bear better Connections than any other 
Northwestern 
This is the only. “Ra‘lway in the Northwest which 
owns or manages the SI e ~~ Cars run thereon. 
The justly lebrated eping and Day Cars run 
through between Ch rota lwaukee, St. Paul, avd 
anes em go change. 
WwW YORK CITY OFFICE. 
Ko. 


‘319, EROA DWA ¥. 
‘Teetae ) Ws... ‘Chicane o from Union Depot, 























MITH, General Agent. 
. Canal and Madisoar Streets. 


— 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 


ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 
open asa first-class summer resort; 
PETE furnished benutiful and 





newly re- 
bo ene 


in si rods of house, at Passel c Bridge Apply te 
yi ¢ sare WIN, Room N: idee. | ADD 

x RAY MOND. corper of Fulton and a sreets; 
or oe sdarees S T. ATWOOD, Proprietor, Ruther- 
fo rk, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of {5th street, 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 








$2 oe 
Weekly Blarket Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Strests, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There has been but little doing , +4 
voices of Rio, while the jobbing demand has been 
moderate. The stock bere late last week was con- 
cen and it was fully ex — a heavy 
trade would set in this week at higher prices. The 
Rio holegroms received on Monda day. show: daily re- 
= ed the ya lators for a rise, 

a opes 0 speculators fo 

and is the f Orst it marked influence that continuous tel- 

w! Rio has had on our 
market. T ne di of jobb ughou 
Pay was eencealty buy @ fall’ supply in in ‘Augeat) 


ms to e wan 
and thus the distribution this month bids f ‘air to be 




















8 n foi The Raw Sugar market has 
been a lit.le irregular but generally firm, holders for 
the most part asking one-eighth more than previous 


LASSES continues scarce and — espe- 


prime and fancy — while ordinary grades are 


comer net ot irregul 

ere is an improved distributive de- 
m.., a — 7 aneiee the market may be consi aaree 
teady. aa Oates are still in fair request at 


8 
ao a ag poe, Fine grades continue scarce and 
ve 

Hick ‘The market is without essential change. 


ond, Guam mand and e sales for the West. East In- 
Gia hag sold well at fair prices in bond, lower gold re- 
ducing the currency cost slightly. 

T —The feature of the trade was Thursday’s 
sales by auction, which brought full pr prices and in 
oste instances more than could have been obtained 


ull prices. Japans.—Th assortment of 
cmadiee to fine grades of new crop 
with a steady distributive d cc! ed 
fi olongs.—Several invoices have been so) 
and their relative cheapness is “4 to in- 
crease their consumption. eee pape crop 
are arriving, and 
steadily improving. 

FOR. DOMESTIC FRUITS.: @ mar- 
ket for Foreign Dried has been fairly active for the 
season, but t sere are no material changes quota- 
toner te ot Domestic remains dull. 

FISH D SALT.—Tbere has bese very. little de- 
mand tor Mackerel and Dry Cod da e past few 
days, but prices are steady. New Dutc are 
beginning to come forw: No Box Herring in the 
market. —Ashton’s Liverpoo! fi 
mand. Other (eet a a — Te q 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The demand for export 
€ home trade Lal _— very moderate. Spri 
heat Extras are m scarce and meet with g 
sales at better pri cos. ‘The “ New Process” Flours are 
weaker and the supply liberal, Bt ed the Somat i is very 
steady. The demand for the Process” ur has 
stimulated many millers to go hy their midalings. 
ng lite. much of the New Whea 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Strects 
New York. 
Our ae of Butter and wae Produce 
to Retail Grocers (not to Joobers or shi mee 
therefore possess unusual facilities for Petting 
the full market value for all goods consigned to us. 
Commission on Butter Rees. Poultry, etc., isd per 


cent. Fiour, Grain, etc., 
Marking-plates furni oi Be on ‘application. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
. _ Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

(P.-0,Box 6642) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., New York! 
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i for elegance of design; but itis not always} LATEST DRY GOODS TATIONS. BROWN COTTON FLANNELS. ' 
Commercial, easy to learn what is original and what has aah Amogkeng, AA.........23 |Ellerton, JE -nsnccem- B 
been copied or modified from foreign de- | “PORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN TILE “y [Nan™™ 23° oe 
THE PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. signs. If there were an international copy- cemapmetinninneine: 





Tue following figures show, by states, 
the production of pig iron in this country 
jn the years 1872 and 1873: 





2,868,278 


Total ....cccccecccccecscseeseres 


The increase of production in 1878 over 
that of 1872 is 18,720 tons. Pennsylvania 
in both years appears as the banner state in 
the production of pig iron, having in both 
furnished nearly one-half of the whole 
amount. Ohio comes next, New York next, 
New Jersey next, and Michigan next. No 
country in the world is richer in coal and 
jron ore than the United States. The supply 
of both is practically exhaustless. What is 
wanted for the production of iron to meet 
all the demands of the home market is 
simply capital and labor. At present the 
so-called iron interest is one of the protected 
interests by discriminating duties, and such 
it should remain so long as the necessity for 
protection remains, A large part of the 
eost of producing iron is in the item of 
labor; and, hence, this interest must be pro- 
tected, or labor in this country must be re- 
duced to the pauper rates of Europe, or the 
American production of iron must in our 
own markets be undersold by foreign iron. 





DRY GOODS. 





THERE isa firmer market generally for 
all descriptions of domestic cottons and a 
slight increase in the amount of package 
sales; but there is no essential change in the 
general situation and the opening of the fall 
trade is eagerly anticipated, with but few 
misgivings as to its activity and profitable- 
ness. Tbe Western and Southern buyers 
are bere in considerable force; but they are 
very cautious in their movements and only 
purchase to meet their immediate necessi- 
ties. The jobbing trade is more lively at 
this season of the year, and at present it is 
not much different from the general rule. 

The demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings is steady, and the sales from first 
hands to complete assortments make in the 
aggregate a very respectable amount. The 
market is not overstocked, by any means; 
and the jobbers will have to be large pur- 
chasers when their trade commences. The 
best makes are all firmly held and no fluc- 
tuations of price have been reported. 

Bleached sheetings and shbirtings are com- 
paratively quiet since the extra discount of 2} 
per cent. in New York Mills and Wamsuttas 
led to the closing out of the stocks in the 
hands of agents. Although the demand is 
moderate and the jobbers are doing but lit- 
tle, prices remain very firm. 

The demand for prints has developed 
greater activity and the sales to Western 
and Southern purchasers have been large. 
There is a good supply of new and tasteful 
styles of dark work on the market, but the 
prospect is flattering for a live trade as the 
season advances. The package sales have 
been large and there is more doing in the 
piece department. It is reported by the 
great house of H. B. Claflin & Co. that their 
sales of prints are full forty per cent. in ex- 
cess of their business last year. Side-band 
or bordered prints of good styles are in 
active demand and orders for future deliy- 
ery have been given to a great extent. The 
improvements made in goods of this class 
are more distinctly apparent than in any 
other description of domestic fabrics, because 
they appeal more directly to the eye and 
& cultivated taste in art. Some of the new 
styles introduced this season are remarkable 





right law, it would put our calico printers to 
the necessity of producing their own de- 
signs; and, though the inconvenience of 
doing so might be very great at first, the 
result would be greatly to the advantage of 
our manufacturing interests. 

Ginghams are not in active demand as 
yet, but the new styles are very attractive 
and they will be sought after when the sea- 
son is more advanced. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand 
and prices have an advancing tendency. 
In some makes the market is half a cent a: 
yard higher than last week. The lower 
grades are in good demand and are mostly 
sold up to receipts. 

Corset jeans and satteens are only in 
moderate demand and sales are not large, 
but prices continue firm. 

Colored cottons are without any notice- 
able change, but a few styles are in rather 
active demand. Cheviot stripes are selling 
more freely and tickings of the favorite 
makes are in fair demand. Denims are 
quiet. 

Worsted dress goods of all kinds are 
coming into more active demand, with en- 
couraging evidences of a good fall trade. 
The general opening will take place in 
worsteds and domestic woolens on the 10th 
inst. The new styles of fancy reps and 
side-bands are attracting a good deal of at- 
tention. Prices are now fixed and the 
market is steady. 

Felt skirts have become an important de- 
partment of the dry goods market. The 
agents for the various manufacturers have a 
full supply, but there is not yet much deing 
in these goods. Prices are steady. 

Shawls are not yet in much demand, but 
after the 10th inst. when the opening in 
woolens takes place, there is likely to be an 
active movement in them. 

Hosiery is in rather more demand for all 
descriptions of staple goods, with special 
activity in Cardigan jackets, shirts, and 
drawers. 

Worsted coatings are selling more freely, 
with a good demand for the prominent 
makes and steady prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not in so good 
demand as they have been, but there are 
some popular fabrics which have been sold 
close up to production. Beaversareselling 
more freely to the jobbers, both of all-wool 
and cotton warp, and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Fancy cassimeres are not in active de- 
mand except for the most popular makes, 
some of which are sold close up to receipts. 
Purchasers are very careful in their selec- 
tions, but prices are well maintained. 

Satinets are comparatively dull, but black 
and dark mixtures are in fair demand and 
maintain steady prices, 

Flannels continue in good demand and 
the sales to the trade are on a liberal scale, 
Prices are still unchanged and firm, but 
with an advancing tendency. 

Blankets are selling in considerable quan- 
tities to the larger jobbing houses, at about 
last year’s prices, which are steadily main- 
tained; the exception being in horse-blan- 
kets, which rule lower. 

There is some movement in foreign goods, 
but not to any great extent, although the 
importers are well prepared for the com- 
mencement of the fall demand. The 
amount entered for consumption during the 
week is about one-third in excess of last 
year’s business, while the importations are 
very nearly the same as in the correspond- 
ing week last year. The stock of old 
goodsin bond has been pretty well cleared 
out, and the new stock will be gener- 
ally fresh and attractive. Linen goods 
are in somewhat better demand, and 
the strikes among the factory hands 
in Ireland has had the effect of strengthen- 

ing prices. Silk goods are still quiet and 
prices are unchanged, but the advices from 
Lyons speak of an advance in that market 
of the raw material, in consequence of dam- 
age to the cocoons of the new crop, whicb, 
it is estimated will be equal to 20 per cent. 
A decline of prices had been anticipated; 
but it is reported that the decline has been 
checked and an advance of about 8 per 
cent, had been established. 


MONDAY EVENING, Aug 10, 1874. 
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1 | 18 
10 
. 48... 8 | Singhs ccc 
Franklin,.........4-4....13 saci 
DENIMS, 
AMOSKEAZ.....s0eceee0s 2234 Otis, AKA wcocccsssceess 
ork...... 23%) “ BB.... 7 
Mancheste: 19 a? PR 5 
Blue Hill .1034|Columbia, poe 20 
Everett...... .20 | Haymaker +e LLM 
Uncasville..... ...-15 | Pearl Rives. om | 
Gold Medal... 222112 [Clark’s Mills. o2o2200022 Lg 
STRIPES. 
Amoskeag... ‘a Whittenton, A.... 
Uncasville - BB.. 
merican.. * - oe 
Hamilton ‘ Thorndike... 
Pittsfield...........-.....8 |/Haymaker.... 
Union Milis..222252: +e--16 |Massabesic.., 
pee 
York, 80-inch..,... Willow Brook. ...0..+..30 
po 32-inch. ston, aa 
Amoskeag, ~ $ zs 
~  B 3 |Hampden, Bi. 
So) SES pore 
- D.. .14) Pearl miter 
Swift River.... DD OI cdcanenccécune< 
Methuen, AA. 30 Conestoga, Extra....... 
Hamilton..... Pe Gold d Seda. 
= p ) ETT | be 
CORSET JEANS. 
jacomti eeeccsceeee 034) Everett.......-. see. +0013 
i ‘ ‘B had 
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J, W. Johnston, 
1260 GRAND STREET, N 
Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 


superior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutts 
23 bree for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


rai one Degpe Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12.09 


li residing outside of New York a good 
fit Tor be gnaranteed by sending the as meas- 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; 

a oonheret, shoulder along arm to knuckle o: of sm 
and wrist state 





; around chest, wais num 
a init: if for studs, spirals, or buttons ; ese sons 
nder Shirts and Drawers of all the po 





A. T, StewaRT & Co. 


are offering a large and choice assortment ef 


Fancy Silks, 


in Stripes and Checks. New Designe end Colorings 
specially adapted to the intermediate season, at Bs- 
tremely Low Prices. 

200 Pieces Black and White and Coloreé 
STRIPES and CHECKS from 90c. per yard ug- 
ward. 

100 Pieces COLORED TAFFETA RAYE, 
very handsome, at $1.50 per yard; good value §L74, 





Also the balance of their 


Summer Silks 


at Reduced Prices, UNUSUAL BARGAINS, 


They have largely replenished their steck of 


Black Silks, 


and offer the most reliable makes of 


s Bonnet,” Family,” 
Ponson, ** Drap de Lyon,” 
66 Drap de Milan,” and 


s6 Household ” 
Brands from Lyons. 


BLACK TAFFETAS for trimming at 75e. pet 


yard. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN for trimm ing at $1.00 
per yard. 


They will also offer a large inveice ef 


Plain Silks, 


Light and Medium Colorings, at $1.25, $1.56, 
and $2 per yard; formerly sold at $2, $2.25, and $2.50, 


Samples forwarded on application, 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, 


R. H. MACY & 60.’ 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering placesand any part of the 
eountry FILLED PROMPTLY. 
MUTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUG, New York 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES. 


DURING the WEEK we will offer, at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT o 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close outour entire . 


MILLER & ia 879 Broadway, N.Y. 
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CHEATING BY FALSE NEWS. 


Oxe of the tricks not uncommon among 
those who speculate in stocks. is.to invent 
lies, and circulate them as truths, for the 
purpose of influencing the market price. 
The last legislature of this state passed a 
wholesome law on this subject, entitled “An 
act to declare the publication and dissem- 
ination of false-news a crime and to pro- 
vide for its punishment.” We reproduce 
the statute as follows: 

“Sretron 1. Every person who shall 
knowingly circulnte false intelligence, with 
the intent of depreciating or advancing the 

market price of the public funds of the 
United States, or of any state or territory 
thereof, or of any foreign country or gov- 
ernment, or the stocks, bonds, or evidence 
of debt of anv corporation or association, or 
the.market of any merchandise or commod- 
itvewhatever, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished, upon 
conviction thereof, by a fine of nat exceed- 

_ing five thousand dollars and imprisonment 
for & period not exceeding three yenrs, or 
either, 

‘“Srcrion. 2. Every person who shall 
forgethe name of any person or of the offi- 
cer_ of any corporation to any letter, mes- 
sage, or pyper whatever, with intent to ad- 
vance or depreciate the market price of the 
public funds of the United States, or of any 
state or territory thereof, or of any foreign 
country or government, or the market price 
of bonds-or ‘stocks or other_eyidence of 
debt isguéd by any corporation or associa- 
tion, or the markét price of..gold or silver 
coin or bullion, or of avy merchandise or 
commodity whatever, shall, upon . convic- 
tionsbe adjudged guilty of forgery in the 
third degree, and shall be punished in a 
Btute prison for a term “not enoseting five 


yedrs: 

The public interests will be greatly pro- 
moted by a rigid enforcement of this excel- 
lent! lawagainst those who violate its pro- 
visfona.”” Lyingts one of the usual methods 
of cheating. False news invented or know- 
ingly circulated. for the purpose of influ- 
enciog market prices jusily constitute an 
offense against society. which ought to be 
punished. It ig worse than an act of simple 
fraud between two individuals. Tt affects 
the whole. public. Tbe speculating gam- 
blers who are addicted to this kind of lying 
will plaese take notice that hereafter the 
oTense cannot be committed with impunity 
in the State of New York. 


THE MAMMOTH BA SAVINGS BANK. 


OF course, we mean ean the Bowery Savines 
Pank ef ;this city, incorporated in 1834 
There is no savings institution im this coun- 
try and, a3 we believe, Hone in the world 
that‘ can’ show ‘snch magnificent figures. 
We-present.the following exhibit of its re- 
sources, liabilities to depositors, and ‘sur 
plus for each year, with the exception of 
the year 1860, since 1858, when the savings 
banks of this state were placed under the 
supervision of the Banking Department: 








These figures represent the condition of 
the bank on the Ist of January in each year 
for. the above period of #*xteen years, with 
theexception of the year 1860. Within 

b period its resources have increased 
more than fourfold, its liabilities iu about 
the-same ratio, and its surplus about six- 
fold. The number of its open accounts on | 
the ist of last January was 55,674. There 
are in the Cityof New York 44 savitigs " 
banks, whose ‘aggregate resources on the 
ist of Januaty, 1874, amounted to $184,414, 
855, against $170,998;706 due to depositors, 
having 479,102 “open accouiits ‘atid holding 
a surplus of $13,036,576. The proportion of 
these aggrégates for the Bowery Savings 
Bank is as followy: mbout one-sixth of the 
resources, about the same proportion of 
liabilities, about ope-fourih of. the, total 
sutplus, and about one-eighth of the open 
aceounts.. Not far from one-sixth of the 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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whole. savings-bank business transacted 
in the City of New York centers in the 
Bowery Savings Bank. Six such banks 
would represent the whole business now 
done by forty-four. 

We have no doubt that if at least one- 
half of these forty-four banks were consol- 
idated with the remaining twenty-two, ard 
the latter were properly distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, it would be better, 
as well as safer for the interests of the 
depositors. Such a reduction of numbers 
would lessen the expense of the business 
by nearly one-half, as well us decrease the 
liabilities and perils of bad management. 
The machinery of a savings bank is such 
that the volume of business may be in- 
creased to almost any extent without any- 
thing like a proportionate increase of ex- 
pense. Allthe expense of the business 
comes out of the depositors; and, hence, it 
is for their interest to cheapen the system 
as much as possible, while providing a 
sufficient number of banks to meet their 
wants in the matter of locality. A greater 
number than this is a positive evil in two 
ways: first, by unnecessarily adding to the 
expense of the system ; secondly, by gen- 
erating an unhealthy competition for busi- 
ness between the banks. We have long 
been convinced that Both in this city and 
in Brooklyn the legislature has made a 
serlous mistake in granting savings-bank 
charters far beyond the wants of the people. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
RO 


Panrtres interested in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, as creditors of the company 
or as holders of their Bonds, who may have 
been ata loss hitherto as to what course 
they should pursue. for the protection of 
their interests, wil) be glad to have the can- 
did and fotelligent judgment of Messrs. 
Fisk.& Hateh, the bankers and financial 
agents of the Company, who have just 
issued an important pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. 

There can be no doubt that in the-case of 
those railroad companies which have been 
forced by the pressure of the financial re- 
verses of the past year into temporary em- 
barrassment, but which have a substantial 
basis of valuable property and encouraging 
prospects for the future, combined with 
honest manngement, it is for the best inter- 
ests of the bondholders and creditors to 
unite upon an equita'le plan of settlement, 
which will preserve the organization, rescue 
the property from sacrifice and the ruinous 
effects of litigation, and secure the fruits of 
future success and prosperity. We should 
not think there existed a clearer care of this 
sort than that of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. 

The well-known character of the authors 
of the pamphlet referred to and their famil- 
iarity with the subject should command for 
its recommendations the careful considera- 


_ tion of all who are interested. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Tnenz has been no occurrence of any 
kind during the past week to disturb the 
easy conditions of the money market 
except the sudden and altogether unex- 
pected action of the Bank of England in 
advancing the rate of discount 1 per cent., 
the rate being now 4 per cent. This bas 
caused all the more surprise to our Wall 
Street bavkers because the Bank of France 
had but a few days before lowered the 
rate of discount to 8 per cent. The effect 
here, however, has not been felt by bor- 
rowers, who have been able to get all the 
money they wanted at 8 per ceut. on call 
on miscellaneous securities. But it bas led 
to an advance of about } per cent. and the 
shipment of some two millions of coin to 
London. The quotations’ for call loans 
have continued. to be as low as 2 to 2} per 
cent. on miscellaneous securities, and no 
‘lenders have thought of asking more than 
8 per cent. 

The markets are, generally without any 
speculative tendency and prices of invest- 
Ment stocks are firm on a smiall business; 
and, without any effort on the part of what 
may be considered as. the ‘‘ bu 1” operators 
to force an upward movemeni, the market 
goes upward of its own accord and it must 
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continue todoso, There are very..heavy 
“short” contracts yet to be filled during 
the coming fortnight, and the ‘‘ bears” find 
it quite useless to attempt to force down 
prices by increasing their “short” sales, 
while an attempt to “cover” rapidly ad- 
vances prices on small purchases. There is 
a general dullness in Wall Street, which will 
not be materially changed until the absent 
operators begin to return from their sum- 
mer holidays. 

It is undeniable that a feeling of disap* 
pointment prevails among the business 
community at the absence of a revival in 
trade, which bad heen counted upon. But 
some of our merchants bave been too san- 
guine in their expectations. Taking into 
consideration the ease in the money market, 
the encouraging reports from all the grent 
agricultural districts of the country, and 
the short stock of goods everywhere, an 
early fall trade had been calculated upon, 
and the realization of the reasonable hopes 
of even moderate men has not yet taken 
place. But it takes a long time for a com. 
plete restoration of confidence after such a 
terrible experience as the country had 
to endure last fall, and it is not much to be 
regretted that a surer foundation for future 
prosperity to rest upon is now being grad- 
ually formed than before existed. It is 
always safe to ‘‘make haste slowly,” and 
pradence and economy are the best things 
possible toward a thorough reconstruction 
of our commercial system. There are no 
causes whatever for distrust or discourage- 
ment, and the good time coming is all the 
surer to come for its coming slowly. Last 
year at this time the air was thick with dis- 
quieting rumors and apprehensions of 
financial disasters, which did, indeed, do 
much toward producing the very evils that 
were dreaded; but they are now amonz the 
things of the past, and the country, if not 
entirely recovered from their effects, is rap- 
idlv doing so. 

The week closed with a much better 
feeling than it opened with, and on the 
Stock Exchange prices were generally 
higher. Gold was up to 110}, the ship- 
ments by Saturday’s steamers amounting 
to $2,300,000. 

The bank statement was altogether of a 
more favorable character than cou'd have 
been looked for, seeing how unfavorable the 
Jast week was. The gain in the reserve this 
week is $1,295,625, which makes the sur- 
plus of reserve above the required amount 
$31,721,090. This is sufficient to make an 
easy money market a certain thing until the 
end of the year; and with this certainty in 
the minds of all speculative operators an 
advancing market may be counted upon. 





QUOTATIONS OF TIE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 8TH, 1874. 


Offered. Asked. 


America ....... keseeaaeeee 146 _ 
American Exchange.......110 113 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Aas’n 75 - 
Butchers and Drovers..... oe 135 
Central National.......... — 100 
Commerce... cccccccccecs = 120 
Continental. .........ccccee _ 89l¢ 
Fourth Nationsl.......... _ 1014¢ 
Gallatin National.......... 1380 _ 
German Americap......... 88 99 
Gold Exchange........... 110 113 


Importers’ and ‘Traders’... 


TOME ceatipss sploetenccsstee ~ 
Mechanics’....... Se 133 _ 
Mercantile.....cccscos eet 116 
POOOMMUEN cScsticcsccucese 119 pbs 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 106% _ 
Metropolitan ......... tne 12944 
Nassau........5 esthetician -__ 110 
Mow, Dork 5.:isvccicasees ce 120 195 
N. Y. National Exchange... 100 
New York County......... 200 = 
Nivth National...... ieee 100 _ 
North America.........000. = 01 
SNE ku bsabsceweneae we 140 
WINE Roses ctcccabosaceer 140 a 
WINGS ccs Sb cdsscsecese 97 — 
Republic. vbvesescs == 106 
Shoe and Leather......... a 155 
St. Nicholas...... stew osee 104 x 
State of New York........ 110 113 
Tradesmen’s..... ..... wee 149 
TION secon cnine oes Gace lb? _ 
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CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOiN 
8 


AGENTS. 


yw" D. KERFOUT & Se... ht 
neta 
Money loaned and property generally maneesy, 
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LIVINGSTON & COMPANY’S BANK, 
9 Pine Street, New York. 

nt ‘or the business of out-of-town —, 

Ban oem, Cusporations, None he mages | etc. Offe: et 

inducements to Correspond ents. 8 oner cent. ae 
allowed on daily bulances. a SL 

nds, also other marketable Boomeay 
sale on commission. 
¥IRST. LOANS oe cn gay 





2PER CENT. NET on First-cl 
whe annually mee on dmproved Farms.” an Fatate, 
CE 


to 
> KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb, 
r cent. is the rate mone i 
200 Puts “ ond * Gulls” has pa! mals atte 
or_large sums can* 
safely. Particulars of 7 Prins 
UMBRIDGE 0. 

Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall & X. ¥. 

Our New ww System of Puts and Calls pays large 


Profits. iabliity. Stocks bougut and solu op 
margin. Brats issued and collections made. 








buvk on § 9 Srecurntion sent free to uny address. 
KLING ‘o.. Binkers and Brokers, 
72 Broadway and ll New Sh 


te ra ONS 





Geese 


~ 4 ant for non-residencs, 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & Referexces, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Fromut attention given to the investment of Funes 
on Bond and Mortgage on Cnicago adda y. Discrime 
ination and care used in the selection of { Investments 
in this direction. Refer by ~—— on to 

First National Bank, Boston. 
First National Bank, Hart 
rst National an + m™, 
tw References F ... in all the Eastern Cities, 


GEO. OPDYKE & 6O., 


BANKERS, 


No: 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS REUEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenin gs 5 to ¥ 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars. 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German, 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. LLANES, lest 
T. S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K, JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency. of Banks, Bankers, Corpoe 
— and private tirms will recelve careful a.tene 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES Pm TRAY ELING CREDITS, 
available in a the en sar Cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS OF MON TELEGRAPH & 
EUROPE and the, badiric COAST. 

Accounts of Country Bunks 
on far favorable terms. 


" KOUNTZE BRO TITERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Y. ork, 
allow inlerest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atallpoints at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks ure the footballs of brokers, 
the sulid Ilinvisand Missvuri TEN PER CE wk pn 
annually at, the Americuy Exchange National Bonk 
New York) and our cktice Kansas TW En 

CENTS have ever fuiied, Nothing but an wont Bn. 
can impair their absolute security; and as to rmpte 
ness, usk aug, New York Bunk, Our pa of is always ab 

wr in N ork, because always ae at maturilm 

ave Br millions, and ae ‘yt oe can ever been 
lost. For detalis address A ’ af the oe 
lUinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, 1 iit P, Hr-O. Donte « box 


HANOVER — 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway corner Cedar.St. 


Capital...... be bode tess ose $400 000 00 
Surplus........ ......0..- G35,.387 66 


Asscts, Jan. 1, 1874. -$1,085,337 CO 














ks and Bunkers received 
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WORTBAGES.. Axp Baio ‘poars.| 


Tom bightl séction of thie National Banke} 
ing Law defiped the general powers of the} 
pational banks, considered as bodies corpor- 
ale, among other things saying that they } 
sball have the power of “ lonning-money, on 
personal security.” The twenty eichtb ‘sec- 
tion, which defines their powers in respect 
to bolding real estate, reads as follows: 

“That it shall bg lawful, for) any $1 sich” 
association to purcHase, bold, and iconve 
real estate as follows: First: “Such*s sha 
be necessary for its immediate accommoda- 


tion in the transaction of its business. 
Becond. Such as shall be mortgaged to it in 


good faith byyway of security: for debts}: 
iously contr ait Third. Buch as shall 
conveyed onl tosithin 8p tS ‘action Of debis |; 


previously con'racted in the course of its 
dealings. Fourth. Such as it shall purchase 
at sules under judgments, decrees, or mort- 

gave Weld bRSUCH sSsocTa tion, or Flyal! pure ] 
clase to-séeuré debts «ne® to~ ‘said ‘associa- 

tion. 

**Such association shall not purchase or 
hold real estate in anviotlirr exseror farang: 
other purpose thanag koeeificd: in: this 'set- 
tion. Nor shall it hold the possession cf 
any real estate under mortgage, or hold the 
title and pogsessiqn.ofeny reab estate: pur- 
chased tm secure any debts duis toe it for a 
longer _period than five years.” 

. Toe. Supreme Oourtof Penngylyania, and 
also Judge Dillon, of the United States 
Circuit ‘Court, in interpreting this Taw! have 
held that ‘a ‘moditgage taken by a)! nationn! 
benk: tn secure fnture advances: to be made 
bythe bank, and not to secure “ debts pre- 
viously contracted,” is an illegal iastrument, 
by being contrary tothe letter nnd meaning 
ofthe law, so far as it relates to fatare 
advances.’  Sueh a mortyage cannot be en- 
forced. , A'decision has. r-cently been rev- 
dered in the Circuit Court at, §t. Louis 
involving the same question and asserting 
the same doctrine. 

The theory of the law plainly is that banks 
are pot dealers in real estate orenzaged in a 
general business; but are to confine their 
operations to the legitimate sphere of bay 
\ng. The verv nature of the business mak 
wortgages undesirable as securities for bank 
loans. However safe they may be, ‘they 
are Not sufficiently negotiable and cannot, 
readily be converted into cash. Hence, the 
law in effect forbids the banks to myke, 
loans on mortgage securities by limiting 
this kind of security ‘to “debts. previously 
contracted” and by saying that. the banks: 
shall “not purchase or bold real estate. in 
any other case or for anyother purpose 
than as specified in this section.” A mort 
gace executed to secure'a debt already in 
existence wouid come within the provisions 
ol the liv; but one executed-in anticipation: 
of such a debt and really forming a partot. 
the transaction liselfin the intention of the, 
parties wou'd not be valid, because contrary 
to the obvious intent of the law. 

The Financier seeks to c'eate a mud ile on 
the subject by askine this question : ** How 
long aitter making tbe loan must the mort 
gage be executed in. ordento mike the lat 
ter valid under, the: law? An individual 
mortgngee- ordinarily receives iis mortgaze: 
and makes his loxn at the same time. 
Would ten minutes. two hours, one day be 
& sufficient time to intervene between the 
law and the mortgage?” This is simplv an 
attempt to split a bair whe there are no 
haifs’'t Bplif.” The purpose of the law is to 
prevent; t 
Mor'gage securities contemplated and de 
signed: to -be given for this purpose 
at. the ftme: of , making the. loans, .The 
loan, to be one in good faith according to 
the meaning of the law, must be » com 
pitted = transiction, © with no * mortgage 
security, ip. contemplating, at-the time. Ii 
it should be subsequently disgovered that 
this loan is not properly secured, or if the 
borroyyer shall fail to.pay the deht ant, ma-. 
turity, ‘then. ittwould:be ta w tu). for the bapk # 
lo receive a mortgage in good taith by way 
of; security for, a debt.‘ previously. .con- 
tracted.” “Any attemnt to dodge the law 
by having the loan made first and the mort. 
g°ge »exeeuted._ ten minutes . afterward 
would. besni mere dodge fn -violation lofs 
the faith. Any court, upon the show- 

lof wetite OF ‘Idots that implied attick 
to evnde the law, while seeming to observe 

It, would so mul», ‘The law takes for granted 
that courts will have co nmon sense in ap- 
Plvingit. ‘ Debts-previ 


ith 


“eon } 
Menn debts not, paid, not! ene ae at 


maminee, and not expected to be se ge- 
cured at the time of contracting. them. For 
stich “debts, and for no others,’ mav a 
national bark lawtully take iA morgage 
Under anv..ot her circumstances 
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 SUrance is simple enough “% 
and ee aie by any one; and it is prob- 
oly. f 1 this reason that, during each suc- 
fr since the plan was introduced 
“He the Equitable Life Assurance Society, it 
has steadily increased in popularity. Its 
princi beygalled the, inciple of sur- 
sing i ripafer it id:s that, after 
deductipg Wnsses|fhy deatly al) the benefits 
resulting from the payments made by the 
insured persons, including the accumulation 
of interest on their payments, shall de divid 
edath a.ceraha | did b among # (Bose who sur. 
. yive id beep their policies, forces, This 
period may be a ‘the end of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, at the option of the insured, 
ee o¥ pase the..T; ntipe contrac, ds 
Sioe. Ness f ge Role wd we 
It is easy to + dikes onl why a Tontine 
insurance go ded " attractive as an invest- 
ment Ti ety oe which it 
promilses’to ome last § rs are much in 
excess of amounts contributed. A man 
FP Apeh Lisnres ts life, fow, 44 efit of 
“the fete which yar hig, one is he 
may d y takin ura Whe ordi 
Waty character, A kekay Tonfinée” aaa 
he secures Unisand at the sume time insures 
js, life for the bevefit of himself. for he 
may survive his family. To dd this ‘he’ 
Miusf pay the premrtums' diirldg’ the! wlidle 
Toutine pértiod! 
policy: be can receive: np dividends; before, 
the end of this period; and if _in the mean- 
time he dies he Eanitable Life Assurance 
Society will fi pay to ‘his’ befrs” the’ anibant 
written ‘in’ his’ polfey, bit! ‘reservitig: “the 


the other; bund, if jhe jlives andr fazlg So pay, |) 
his premiums, his policy becomes forfeited, 
and its accumulations become the property 
“of tho time: to their peliciey 
ia ene iv has cs “J 
b | dtswoata appear that, under the Tontine 
plan a man who is able to pay the annul 
péeutiuins | for a  1igefinsurance 1s more likely 
~to keep insured than under any other plan, 
or the reason that his policy is an invest- 
+tpent which prudence compels him to main- 


} air. > He must pay the annual premiums or 


forfeit a large value to. those who cyutinue 
to pay. He bas no insurance now ‘and will 


every yerr. The sentitent:of the.contruct 
is ‘no pains, no gains”; and be whode, 
sires to enjoy the rich results, of a Tontipe 
insurance will naturally, } urn to prize pru- 
dence, economy, and‘ Mi tb hose honiely vit 


INSURANCE: 


NAT IONAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U..S.,.OF 4, 
’ “BRANCH ‘OFFICE, * ~ 
157 to..163, LA: SALLE STREET, 


‘CHI CAGO, ILtL., 


where. the business of the Company is transacted, 
A strong stock Cothpaay, chartered by Congress. 


Capital paid in tall - = $1,060,000 00: 


Foul tantides day ay 


o 187 98 fri May!) panies 00 

Surplus, being secunity..ad- , ! 
ditional to the Reinsur- 

Sane Pond -=3 Sji "+ 1,243;61p 22 


JOHN V. FARWELL, Piesident.’ 


L. D. CORTRIGHT, 
PAUL CORNELL, 


ewer oe oe | 


|, 








NK, Secretary. 
ET, Actnary. 











skourity ) 
it would be an illegal insuument io its 
bands. 


losuze in th. TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


Bythe. conditions bf wher |! preface 
: Cash in Bunk 


profits for ‘his absdciatés lid. dhfvives OOi0 |! 


Ja SJ 14 |} 


receive no eadowment hereafter uniess ‘he |! 
faithfully meets the-deninds ‘of hi’ ‘policy! || 


tues which are the true giace of! manhood. at 
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' THE 


NORTH BRITISH ARD MERCANTILE’ |” eae 


ee esedlee eee ‘NUTUAL LITE 


UNE TRB ORR ES ERA eg 


Sly Oe ee | 3 
i 2 eR eee eee $1,60: 000 00 
| ne do 3 actual losses by Chicago Con- 
| ary fingration, in fae etn sais 1,743,747 81 INSURANGE C0 
| Om gration tn bast. i ss | oy & a 
} Yett the ‘com 1 re & ns hes ’ 3 


} borrowing or se tn single do ar of perman: nt in- 
} vestments; continued o—- ar dividends t their 
| SOCEOS sans and ra the end of 1873 had entirel: made 


: 0 con end on 8 Meeaht tits other Ponmerenal ¢ Pet 


| with a surplus of $100,000 larger than e befe 
| Annual) income of fire department dione vere 60,000 
Las - d Life Lemay | entirely distinct—the o e not 
‘for losses pi 


romptly ac. usted + 
mpany organized A.D. 1809. Comr s:nced 
‘business in this countr: 


Agencies in most of ia principal cities anc owns 
3, t ne Gaited States. 
TE, CHARI, ES BE. WHITE, and SA (UEL 
LAGDEN. Managers. 


9 000,0Q0QR FICE. OFTHE —- =<, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE, COMP Nt. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


‘ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 





| the Teastded, tn conifbrmity!'to the ‘Unarter of £1.” Com- OF DOLLARS. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its aj itrs on 
i the 31st December. 1873: a = 
| Premtums received on Marine Ricks from RICHARD A McCURDY, 
+ Ist January, 1873, to 3ist Dece 1373. $65. Au Ge » € 
| Premiums on Policies not marked Of lst Vice-President. 
Ng I a chtricetsincasincepceuaneaases 2) ,160 70 | : 
' Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,Fr>, 974 92 J. M. Srvant, Secretary 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life . i ; 
| Sighs, nor upon Fue Risks disconnected . W. H. ©. Barriert, Actuary. 
os marked off from Ist preg 
a 1873, to Ley LD semen, , 1873... 02 ° tt +22ie $6,261,016 r 
osses paid during the same period....,. on ) 
Returns of Premiums and period. _ vas rk iG pi] 
The pw has the SeRowinn Assets, viz : 
United States and Stute of New weet 
Stock, City, Bunk, and other Stocks.... $8./ /,105 00 
Loans secured b Stocks nnd otherwise.. 25 2,060 + (FIRE 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Mortgag s.... *,G00 ) 
| Loterest. nel gt Foe pag claims due 4 2,804.68 
, estimated at............. 2 
Early ager ind is Mesevasie- ag | INSURANCE CO., 


Total Amount of Asset... oanose fli 3,612 62 2 | 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer: ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, .~ their 
legal 1 epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, th > Third 

| of February next. 
| The outstanding certificates of the issue ot 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders the’ cof, or 
| their legal representatives, on and after Tues: ay, the 
' Third of February next, from which dite all :nteres: 
| thereon willcease. The certificates to be prod iced at 

! the time of payment and cancelled. Upor certifi- 
| cates which were issued for gold premiams t: a ‘pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in; Id. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on he net 
| earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st Dscember, 13873, for which certificates jill be 
| iasued on and after Tuesda »thp Tth of ‘April on. 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 


Capital *- - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, ’74, $2,401'570 93 
Liabilities -.- -° 186,363 40 
- Branch offices: 
CORNER CUURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BRUOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC1ORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
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| Byorder of the ‘ ices 

j iB. CHAPMAN, Sect sew: H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 

{ . FeRt+ serovar VEL D BABOOCK, HIRAM BARN 

pig USTRES: § |) | NJ. G. ARNOLD LAWRENCE  TURNCRE 

j : ™ ’ A. Li SAMUEL A. SAWY 

ty s ‘Wi B, 8. B. ri, an CXHOS CURTISS. 

ENNIS; © ~ SHEP A WM. H. SWAN, =. D. MORGAN 

W. H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BUE iH4M, | HENRY C. BOWEN EX’R M. WHITE 

| HENRY COIT. RED’K z GRELIUS & HULL, WILLIAM BKYCE 
LEWIS CURTIS CHARL ca tary T, "|" WILLIAM M. VAIT- ‘ARLES LAMSON 

! CHARLES H. RUSSELL, RAI a THEO i“ 1. HUSTED, W BELLI BGT N CLAPP, 

, LOWE®LL HOLBROOK, ROB NTU: WM. H. CASWELL, NRY F. AUT DLNG, 

| ROYAL PHEI ROBERT L. STUART D. H. ARNOLD OHN PAIN 

DAVID LANE. WILLL E. BU! KE 7 M. RICHARDS ROBERT H Foc ‘URDY 
JAM RYCH; ¢ ;- i355 BE KO. EST, |: AGE BO CLAS: GEUKGE MOSLE, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 7 ANDER V.I' LAK, | Jag. ELAND * JOHN H. LB. 

| WM. STORGIS. CHAS. D. LEVER CH, Cc. J. LOWREY, ENRY EYR. 

| HENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH O. LOW. JOHN rs HAKL . BOOTH, 
WILLIAM E. DO 5 CHASCH. MA cLORING ANDREWS, M. H. HURLBU™, 
OSEPH GAIL. RY ADOLPH £, ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN 
MEOW wy ADAM SAGRE 4 | EW. 'SSEHEMAN ” BRLORH JOUOS, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT THOMAS F YOU Us, GEO. W, LANE HERMAN H ARTWELL, 

iB J. HOW LAND py VISSE %, JAMES FRASE JOHN FB. SLATER. 
mcr oR poxm Pie Vee elias ate e Secretary 

1AR ES DENNIS. ’ 


ency De 
il Vice-Pr 9t. soretary Local De Aig 


J. b. UEWLErT,, bl Vice-Pre.t. Gus, B DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn. Bert 


~ HOME 
“INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 

AESTRACT OF THE 
. ROnTY-SkooND ee cnamncnsante s 20wing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 
Cash Ca pita — . — i. . - . = — . 











$2,500,000 00 

eserve for Re-insu « 
Reserve it gs npald 4 Losses and Dividends | a - *freote: v71 33 
Net Surp ae Be __ 54851 ; Od 
‘oh Assets 2 = @, 7 = ~~ = ~ - $5, 212, 33140 
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i$ ne 
By: in 3 
I i 
ine Sara - ise '. HR if $3 
Premiums due and sseuie on Policies iswied at this Ofice ; 14,122 47 
' ~~ Total Lisccccdéeccccosecccecceces: « UrdwiLintes Se erie re a eR POT ee “€5.813,351 40 
for Lones outstandin on Ist. July, a rr : ccmabie heddubicd ctecesss« , G23 
\Pushiwnhe <onctmacnies aanadinnersa ae scm Be FTN $241 Sis 08 
Weta sicivliel lei. 20. wedi, Bosses Lsscke ssa evteccccncaae ssasaas 83 
J. i. BURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
a: A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


-MAN HATTAN 
LE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
_ Nos. 156 ane 158 158 BROADWAY. 
HENRY STOKES, President: 


Je. dew WALOE Ye Secretarv. 
OM YOWERIPLE, 


WAS 
THOS. B. GREENE, 


'C, Ke FRANCIS,”  A8s"t Soe’s. 





terrae ie Y. WEMPLE, Vice-%resident 
St SfesBINs, Actuary. 





. BL STO .tS, } As.6'@2.0.< Secretaries. 








4 GOOD: CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


recensione eon 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 
INSURANCH COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY : 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies, 
%. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms, 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company's: policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000, 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness © ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

——— ee 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILTIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co, 
GEORGE 8. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Ca, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East &th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 20th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGB, 1% East &th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


a 


OFFICERS. 
Wirtum Watkenr, President, 


Henry J. Fornser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEwLey, Secretary. 
GrorGE L. Montacour, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamosrt, M. D., Medical Examines, 


CONTINENTAL LWFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & VG NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = 62,000. 


Assets = = = = = - $6,500.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
E INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874....... ikssensakesabanensaae $8,087,211 O02 
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Gress Liabilities, imcludimg reserve. .......cccccsecccscccsees 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders, ..........6:cceceece-ceccccceccceseee 1,177,243 73 
rom the arnt robe, SENSES nanan, eri) TG, $DTAT, FNCOME go sa Pot 

t as above, 0: remium vidend) W 
x PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION ee LUS, which return premium w be available on settle- 


="a9 PEVINGS 1 premium fain ¢ gue it tae i gt by this pany, has 
The s recently introd y Company, proved a, great success, from 
the fact that a ponees bear on their face a Deruuire iH SURRENDER VALUE and ar as negotiable as % 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. Consulting Physician. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
J. H. STEDWELL, a 





‘Nos. 301. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARI EARLY $4,000,000. 


R. C, FROST, Vice-Presi The principal features of “of # mpany are A BSO- 
ssets, Jan.°1St, IBTsscsecsesssnee BI 13se 0% LUTESEOURITY, HOONOMICAL MANAGMENT, 
ia bilities 31 39 |e LIT TO" THE 

Barplus.......nccocccocccceceesesseeeseas 





dl frand Stjoent Sette Pads Rites 
JOHN B. DE WITT, President. 
D. WHITING, Actuary. 


ny issues all kinds of policies 4 — 
poh gy y h is also Invited to the the pa be 


le 
Policy which is practically an cndowmens aos CHAS. B. PEAS 
BL ordinary life rates. Ww 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 





FAugust 18, 1874, 


1845. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 


FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the. 


same time ths Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8 MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. ye MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKE Examiners. 


CHABLES WRIGHT. MD. Aas 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


originated by this Company, in 1960, has been adopted by every other company in the! 


United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accomie 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, 
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Farm and | Garilen. 


FOREST TREE PLAN TING IN MIN- 
NESOTA. - 


Tue subject of tree planting in Minnesota 
pas assumed en active interest, and we have 
pefore us a publication on this point, written 

Leonard B. Hodges, superintendent of tree 
planting of St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Com-' 
pany. A large portion of the western part of 
the state is entirely deficient in timber; in fact, 
there is one almost: unbounded and unbroken 
tract, west of the Big Woods, containing an 
ares of over 12,000,000 of acres of soil extreme- 
ly fertile, #0 entirely destitute of timber 
that it does not average one-tenth of an acre of 
timber to 100 acres of prairie. Three first-class 
counties show by survey but 1,279 acres’ of 
jcatteriog timber, while the total area of these 
counties is 1,198,280 acres. A bill was intro- 
duced in the state. legislature of Minnesota 
sppropriating $5,000 to aid in planting trees 
Jong the public highways, and it only failed of 
passage in consequence of the absence of some 
members. 

Mr. Hodges’s pamphlet gives information in 
detail respecting the planting, soil, and choice 
of trees, and his estimate of expenses is wonder- 
folly cheap. For instance, to plant cuttings 
for one mile of road, each one foot apart, or 
5,280 in all, the cost is but $15.85. One man 
can easily stretch the rope and rake the ground, 
while a lively lad of 15 or 20 can stick them ; 
or, in other words, two good hands can plant 
amilea day, if the ground is properly prepared 
for them. He estimates that in five years’ 
time these cuttings will have grown from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet high and from 
three to seven inches at the butt. If planted 
in the form say of a square of ten acres, some 
eight feet apart, five years time would be 
sufficient to furnish all the fuel and fencing 
necessary to support a large farm, and afford 
additional income from sales of fence-poles. 

The varieties of timber most recommended 
are the White Willow, Cottonwood, Lombardy 
Poplar, Box Elder. Others are not so sure of 
success, although in our state they do well— 
White Asb, Black Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Soft 
Maple, Elm. 

By the new terms of the U. 8. tree-planting 
and the homestead law, any citizen can select 
240 acres of land in the vicinity of a railroad, 
enter 80 acres of it under the Homestead Act, 
0 acres under the tree-planting law, for which 
dshas to pay only the small fee of $42. ‘He 
must build bis house on the 80 acres, live there, 
and cultivate the land. He must also at once 
break 40 acres of his timbered claim,’ which 
must be planted with trees within the first 3 
years after filing. The remaining 120 acres may 
be used as farm land. Atthe expiration of 10 
years his 40 acres of timber alone will be 
worth not less than $6,000. In addition to 
these Government encouragements of tree 
planting, the State of Minnesota has enacted 
a law agreeing to pay during a term of ten 
years $2 ach year fur every acre planted with 
trees, this payment to commence the third 
year after the plantation is made—thus paying 
for 40 acres $80 each year, or for ten years 
$800. For planting trees along public roads 
and bighways the state also pays $2 for every 
half mile, the trees not to be planted more 
than one rod apart ; and if trees are planted on 
both sides of such roads or highways twice the 
amount, or $4 for every half mile, provided the 
trees are well taken care of and kept in a 
healthy growing condition. These terms are 
such a decided encouragement to tree culture 
that we judge there will be a furor among 
the Western prairie farmers to agitate the sub- 
ject and practice it with baste. 








TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
WHEAT IN MINNESOTA. 

Sufficient land has been taken up in Minne- 
@ota during the past two years to produce 
‘wheat enough for home consumption anda 
vell calculated surplus of over a million bush- 
ds for export. A traveler thither this summer 
ttates that quarter sections occupied with 
settler hots and cabins are very plentiful. 
Vegetation is rich and crops abundant. Pota- 
toes have very exuberant growth. Some 
planted May 25th yielded on July 6th in a 
proportion of 15 to 1. Some of the tubers 
weigh from 8 to 12 ounces. 


DIVERSIFIED AGRICULTURE, 

A Georgia farmer says that he has found that 
diversified agriculture pays him best. He had 
% acres in turnips. His premium crop pfo- 
duced 1,553 bushels, but the average was 1,000 
Dushels per acre. He planted two pounds of 
@eed per acre, three feet apart, on a clover sod. 
He used 1,500 pounds of South Carolina phos- 
Phates and 4,000 bushels of stable manure. He 
broke up the ground ten inches deep and 
turned over the sod in June. He found clover 
and cow peas excellent fertilizers. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


4 QUEER FISH, 


A quaint old fisherman, along toward dark, 
was fishing in a trout-stream, and as he flung 
hia fly over the waters it wassuddenly snapped 
by a. large bat. The strange looking thing 
dangled and flapped its wings at the end of the 
lide. ‘The fisherman’s companion called out: 

“Say, Sam, got anything?’ 

‘* Yeas,” loohing at the bat on his hook. 

“ What is it?’ 

“TI dunno, unless it’s a cherubim.’’ 


RAPID IMMIGRATION. 


During the month of March there were sold 
by two railroads only in the states of Iowa and 
Nebraska 19,000 acres of Jand to actual settlers, 
for the sum of '$184,000, The total sales of the 
Union Pacific and Burlington and Missouri up 
to April Ist were 880,292 acres, forthe sum of 
$5,799,204, mostly within the short space of 
three years. 

4 COMICAL FAIR. 

A Utica paper, ridiculing the ridiculous little 
county fairs, which make no effort at gvod 
shows, says that the Clearfield fair consisted 
of a calf, a goose, and a pumpkin. It rained eo 
hard the first night that the goose swam off, 
the calf broke loose and ate the pumpkin, and 
a thief prowling around stole the calf, and that 
ended the fair. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TREE PLANTING. 


The Iowa State Agricultural Society has 
offered a premium of $1,000 for the best 10 
acres of timber planting grown between now 
and 1881; $500 forthe best cultivated frm, 
payable in 1875; $250, payable in 1878, for the 
best orchard of five acres; and $200 for the 
best mile of hedge, payable in 1877. 


4 FINE WOOL CROP, 


The wool clip of California last year amounted 
to $23,000,000, an increase of 25. per cent. over 
1870. It brings prices of 30 to 40 cents gold. 
A California sheep raiser there, who commenced 
twenty years ago witb a flock of 800, now owns 
90,000 sheep, from which he realizes an income 
of $100,000 yearly. 


TIMBER FIELDS FOR THE FARM, 


A worn-out field in Connecticut was planted 
50 years ago in timber, For many years back 
the field has yielded 10 cords per year and for 
20 years past enough for fencing purposes. 
Last year, when cleared, it produced 50 cords 
per acre., This is. an. income of $30 peracre 
per year. 

SILVER BEET. 

In Canada the silver beet is being raised as a 
green crop to plow under for mapure and is 
sald to be excellent. It produces a mass of 
green leaves 18 by 30 inches high, and when 
turned under the soil and decomposed furnishes 
a large amount of vegetable matter. 


VIRGINIA WHEAT. 

Virginia is recovering somewhat from past 
reverses. The Jefferson County wheat crop 
has amounted this year to more than 500,000 
bushels, of best quality, which is now bringing 
$1.25 per bushel, and still most of the county 
is in timber. 

CHICKEN CHOLERA, 

Mix corn-meal into a dough, making it quite 
salty, with plenty of cayenne pepper fn it, and 
give alum fo the drinking water, end your 
chickens never will have cholera, So says an 
old farmer. 

4 GOOD APIARY, 

A bee raiser in Iowa netted $1,400 from 
forty-four stands of bees last year. On the 
other hand, bee growers in Wisconsin suf- 
fered unusual losses from the severity of the 
winter. 

PROFITS OF GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


The La Belle Glass Works, of Bridgeport, 
O., have just declared a dividefid 1134 per 
cent. out of their earnings for the last six 
months, or 23 per cent. per annum, 


FRUIT CULTURE IN CUBA. 


The planters in Cuba have discovered that 
growing pine apples and bananas for the 
American market pays better than tobacco 
and coffee. 


RUPTURE 


HRMAN’S method. ay. ¥. 1% te 
pA for hook oft fh ines Pn 


ess of sh cuses petore 


BOYNTON’S 
Gas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 


ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 

are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur 
naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N. ¥. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, lil. 
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ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONDR FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J: SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
{ESTABLISHED 1851} 


LISTERBROTHERS 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 
GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


annual increase of the sales of these 
iandard F Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 


° er Gore, | = it proof of their 
merits. “Thet ir freedém from adult@ation, with every 
pardicte available wort rulising, and the low rice at 

foe Sei @ interest of every 
ruer oy give ace a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &. J. 


aan and Heres are invited to send for Cir- 
Ps 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Selling the Infallible Le A co. 
dler, for lighting Wood 
Fires without shavings, pape 
kindling-wood. Ten to twenty 
fires made for the cost of -_ 
cent. some 
pose and absolutely safe om 
expolsions. No da 
. No Funerals ag Hon 
and will 


last a lifetime. Is ty ten times 
its cost for exterminating worms 
1 ’ nests to any 

one as pany ey 
m have an 
Bole control of @ count; one 
} agent. Sample sent paid on re- 
i ceipt —- Forty. Diplomas 





ency 


, For territory anf terms address R. P. SMITH 
Pate) and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dub: . Lowa. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHLAPLS? 


%, in the market when power and durability 
ASL eee are considered 
Simple in Con- 
struction, Power- 
ful in Action, 
Have very little Friction, and Run 
in Lightest Winds. Its regu- 
lation is Quick and sure. Will not 
Pack or Freeze in Winter. Every 
Stock Farmer, Cheese Factory and 
Dairy should have a Wind Mill. 
A 10 ft. Mill will pus water for yoo head 

ofmock. Our oft. M ills shell corn 

Steantie renee ee 

iso 

Fosse Posen: ameter steamed cyl lincers, 
Drive Well Points warranted to 
thesand. 


Sznp For Circutar, 


RCLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 


" FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILL. 


no other until you have exemined the Farm- 

ALES pe 

from the same ammount of cheese than any other 
Sena for diepaler. Be sure and ask to be shown the 

FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM nwrcome oO co., 
GGANUM, OT. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 





SRCELONT: WIS ae 











his eee tim trogen than 
Se worth, by apalysis, over $70 


Prot, 8 Ww. ey ‘Bheffiela hentige Rei 


Yale oie Goll New Boren} Prof. J. tor 
ot Boston Seal ERS, "Agent, 
238 Broadway, New York. 





THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 
SAMUEL HA of Lincoln Combes, Maine, 


ural So 
plow that 
draft and 
farming for 0 


The Silver 
ve ever hand le¢ 
ea: 
farmers as dest 
wonle , T 
um, 


CO. Connect! 
an illustrated list aie Farmer’s New iimanse. 


pit pumrReyer cee neney 


every Farmer, 
bis o@ own Cracks, oe more 








Owner 





Farrier, No more Quai 
Corns, no Foot Ailments. Send for Descriptive Cir- 
eulars o Box 80id, PW. New York. - 





Pure Bone Dust 


FOR FERTILIZING. 
For sale 


b 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y¥. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


Church and Tower Clocks! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildings, with or without 
striking apparatus, hee from one wa four dials, war- 
ranted for correct ormance, e can refer to all 
ee of the countr for = reputation of our Tower 

ocks, and intend ‘e them second to none in all 
the essentials of a pue 4 and correct time-keeping 
¢ . Illustrated o talogues sent on application. 

- HOWARD & C No. 1b  Mesten eo, New 





York: No. ll4 Tremont ya. Bosto 


2B 





ManuFAC! ~ 
BELLS. 


poe ee warranted against Meg. Cat. 
ete., 


secontaiming A prices, 
MANUVACTUBING CO, cincinnati, O, 









Finz toned, low p: 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bstublished in 1537. 
Superior Bellis of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hone 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, ¢tc. fully 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St.. Cine ‘nnad. 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18'26, which have acquired a reputation 
waoquslee by any and a sale exceeding that of all 


other: 
P-0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N 
MEN RELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Ye, 


manufacture osour quality of Bel! 
Special attention given to CHURC if BELLS. 
in Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 















SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 








Send for Samples and Circulars. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” &S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 











TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTFES AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OP ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BOCEET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLEY 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass, . 

















PRINTING. 


SELF-LNKING PEARL PRESS 
New and valuable inveniim, Every dusi- 
nese Man nie have one. Presses and 
‘Outfits rom $10 umoards. Send stamp 
Sor ww Odea of htean Type, Cuts, £6. 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby st. Boston 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


font kind. Send un for I!iustrated I’rice List to 
Great Westeru GUN WOLAMS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYS: 


SAPSAPARILLIAN ~RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


owill make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
,bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 


‘Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, / 


Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, étc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
{the dose is small, 

v 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposite; tt Purifies the 
Biood and Renovates the System. it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys 
' tem five or.tem years, 

' whether ft be 


fcrofula or 
or Contagions, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Unngs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
“CORRUPTING THE SOLI0S AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Kemale "Comp! TOpSy, 
heum, Bronce tie, Menestten S? uiver josie 
cers in the T N ges 


jons, Fever g, the Bala 


tack Spots in 
omb, and all weshening and Ppetaral a Gacharees, 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all 


rincivié are wit'in the curative rdhge of this — 
er of Modern Chemistry end 9 tev days’ use wi 
preve t. sany-person using It for ——— of these forms 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest. and Best Medicine 
Fanily Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


T_T. CURE MORE COMPLAINTS Np ae 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDD AT?r TROK SO 
Ran rots CONT ASS ISRASieS ‘HA 

ILLARS EXPENDED FOR 


CINES. OR MEDICAL ATTEN 


a a Mo Y’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY. TAKEN TVTERN - 
ALLY ACCORDING T RBCTION mig" 
WHATEVER CAUBE. CBASES TO 

IMvOn TANY,—Aiiners, carmers, and 0 resid- 
ing in sp Sy ee ay where it 4s sditheult to 
secure the of ysician, RADWAY’S 
READY RELL Eris is Siowaluan’ ae t used with 


pos.tive assurance ,-4 doing g ‘00d in al] cases where 
i= if ee with In- 





ior 





Reheat 


; hea. 
or Dysentery; or with Burns, Sc Scalds. 
or Bruises; or with 


Strains, Ce mps. 
application of RADW rs.8 DY EF will 
zs you of the worst a these complaints ina few 


Twenty ¢ ¢ crop) in B baits te 8 tumb) gt reer will ina few 


momen A 
HEART CEN. cee re bs Ns ERECEA. 
DYSENTE G WIND. IN THE “BOWELS 
and aN Tor —- oe 


Travelers Ave bgtele of R 
asvay’s Koady teller yrith them. p fox 
water will prevent sickness or ffom cha As 
water. Itis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters 


estimulant. 
Sold by Druggists. Price tion Ritty Cents 


_ DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


( urify, cltamse, re then. d: 


purge, reguiate. 

ways Pils, a the ire of all disorders of a4 
iver, Bow: er, Nervous 
enduche, "Co" ae ostiven . Dys 








ous are 1S. 
Observe pe jowing :Ywptoms jun fem 
D.soraers vi we ve Orgaus: 
Const patiou, Lk werd Piles, Fullness of the @iood in 
the Head, Acidity of the Stomact, Nausea, Heartourn, 
Diszust of Fovd, Fulimess or Welsh t wm the ‘ 
hour Eructations, 8 pking or F uttering at the Pit of 
‘Wim of the Head, turried aod Di 
. Kiuaering at ae thy Ch 





abovenamed = 
. a Hex. FOLWBY DRUGGIBTS 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
fend one eae ee J to RADWAY & 
ore. 


‘Ne. 33 
Warrea St, .N ary oct | 


foformation w 
wa be sent you. 


OPIUN HABIT CURED. |. 


Ww. P. PHELON, M.D,, 
259 Randoipb atreet, Chicage. mneee 2. 





Syphilitic, Hereditary | 


. virzepelas, irae, , 


1} infringer 






Au sre Get art eater. gun ees . 





i\'PHE AN DEPENDENT. 


-DEVOE’ 
DEVOR'R  iitciaNt ™ 
A: “for erewe BRILLIANT OIL, and AA no 


THE DEVOE a ws CO., Proprietors. 
adil For sale everywhere, 


MOT T’S 


LIVER P s!- 


‘Ax bid physotan once ead that_nédriy all aideases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER, 
and this atement is true, although tt..may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer mq) or leas in consequence, In the incipient 
stages of the diseuse a man 
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DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is m ody, restless, and despondent; and that is 
the timei>takea SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health » . a 


INA SINGLE DAY 


and previ at a wiiole train’ of Atseased that: may fol- 
low. i 


MOTT’S.. IVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S .IVER PILLS give tone to the Me 
MOTT’S IVER PILLS cleanse the syste: 2 0p 
MOTT'S .IVER PILLS drive out febrile atectioene” 
MOTT’S AVER PILLS strengthen the whole sys- 


MOTT’. LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and. are 
more réliable as a Liver medicine than ‘gay,of the 
mineral j-reparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 
Goop. 


' 


For Sal. by all Druggists. Price 25.cents per box. | 


JOHN . ’. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 


P 8and.9 College Place, New York. 


PAINT. 





USE THEN. Y, ENAMEL PAINT. 


; 


Pure Waite, Black, atid over.100 shades and tints, | 


mixed re:.jy for application. Weare the sole mann- 
facturers and proprietors of J, C. Wendren's Patent 
Chemica) 
patent fc 
diate use 


mixing paint held in edlutién for imme- 
vats, to a greater gress extent, 
Over 10 


prietors« { the same, also agai and sample éards 
of colore 


Agents wanted in every county in the United | © 


States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
Office 43 Chambers St. 
Works &° :0 68 Wast Std st., N.R, 


ASI. YOUR CROCER FOR IT. 


Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 





- MARCH, 1874,) 
“ 
¢ BORAX SOAP 
F for washing and bleach- 


ing bas no equalin the 
world. 





s The ont Soap 
wket mace from. Pare tally and ny $08 


in the n 

Meee hs Dalles, Clay, Fonr, etee whiten oa bow 
ere , Silex, Clay, Flour, 

Soaps in ae market are Rts Daan of and which tend 


wear away the Linen. 

~octured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
t the Borax Soap Works, 55 Aulanuic 
»rooklyn, N. Y. 

If not: |‘ represented, money returned. = 


THE’ REMINGTON WORKS: 
cmt wo 








SEVING, MAC) 
‘New - Maule Berreled BRAG ADING —SH 
GUNS, i ap and Posies Action, with ling a] 
Check, varvel of tae es ado finish, and Ss : = 
NINE DIFFE 
ed rouighout the 
; Boe target purposes: 
PISTOLS, ‘wre Ctkes riaLte . ETC. 
SEW Sem eee rea’ e o AEN N 
the Mi aed OF BOctunss the phe ora 
Retired th Faas) 
machines stth Diet Coat pe 
1873. + machine has rine Favsaty fn 


the BEST MADE <r th 


er, : 
the not noise aa one majiciess-npmpelz stig’ 





the. best COM 
a Hiss ar rest for Circulars. 
“= En N & SONG, tr10%.N. > 
( a 
Y oO Se ‘Mac dis: 
y | ew aaa e~ reas = sr hueaingg Be, om 
WAREN WARD &C0., 
Manufacturers 
or. 
FURNITURE. 
Large variety of 
RICH AND PLALY 
‘J RDENETPRE, — 
1 PRRORL TIONS. 
ey Pore ef 
LY | 
WW ‘PRICES. 





COR. SPRING AND. CROSBY. 


Enamel Paint, whieh’ dates prtor to any | 


f Anterica;’ Of course, all other patents are | 


900 houses have beer painted with itin the | 
past seve : years. Send for testimonials of the jpro- | — 


ris at cone 












raRAy ™ 
am. i 


ee 


Above class. 


ily « The Wise Men of the La 
use daily, in their own homes, 
from) Dyspepssa, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Hearth: 

; Lpdigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout and RKheumatig 
PPAR Natare's owgigrent $83 good Remedy, | 


“| Watrant’s Effervescent Seltzer’ ‘Aperient 
y.:, os the best and, most reliadle: miédicine ever offered to the people for thy 


fs of. diseases. . 
"parents and grand-parents will 
uy » “for their different complaint. 


'PAngnust 18, 1874, 


and, the Dirine, the Physiciay, the J 
recdmmépd to all invalids and’ patra 


(The, pursing babe, its, brothers and its 
find this pleasant remedy well Adapted 
r sale by all druggists. 





ss 4 





Bat Prenlam . 


INDUCEMENTS T 
we 
‘Patentée wni ‘Sale Mannfacturer, | 
ESTABLISHED 1858, 


Medal), Awarded - by. American | Institute, 


‘ASB BSPOS. PAINTR, nocpes BOTT. BR FELTING, SHEATHING) and ENB 
TERIALS FOR ROOFING, oatien no, CRM mere Bon RPOSES HAT ML 
for uae, can he S108 arg ea es vO ane MERCHANT Te AND u fers euneens to all vars * _ wo Ta: "tbat 

tend for Descriptive pues Price) Lists, etc. 


A W. JOHNS, 81 Maiden ie ne, Nt 


These materia's an 








{:) }ForSale by all Sewing Machi: 
Ka Prion, Only, One D 
, Inventor pe The 











BVERY LADY S250 Una a a —— ar. 


= GOODRICH'S: vet HEMMERS 


i Consisting of Four ie anda Dreks Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


sens} HC, GOODRICH, {a's Nos S*Pincauel ana’ os 


Goodrich Tudék bye ak tat 2 . 














a s . ° “Tire 

Yang 2g see 
fon. es os F3 
& Ba” £3 ee 7 
ee ey we gr 
UBS 40a z 
pure 32 m Bs 
ean F 3 





| THE | 
CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO., 


49 WARREN § STREET, | NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
¥ Lined Jay, the. best article 
+ for the . preservation , of 
» Fruits, ete.,. there, sin 

, Use. Fruit dealers, private 
Yfaniiltes) ‘and ‘others: in 
every-seétion of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
Witt bear “testimbny to the 
truphfulness of our state- 
‘mént. Send for price-list, 
y and forward‘ orders at the 
oe moment possible, 
the, demand.is_now 
pele greater than ever 

before. ‘We warrant these | 
‘Jats inf every redpect ‘aha | 





















best in market. 
= 









" TaMeDT" 


lies ERVOUSNESs 


SYRUP. BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


preparation, quieting Pain, relieving 
ep, and absolutely certain to 
Headache, promot ng Sie Sle pep Mh phen 


stroys the appetite fur. stron Grin k 30 cents and 
Biber bo ome Re reper and sol 7 
- H. “I DDER LEY, ‘incingari, O. 


RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
er come on the soles of 
y BNGLISH CHANNEL 
oes. 
should ®lway: sen- 
CHANNEL Lh int org Refare 
Fou; don't: buy, ony the 
on Look op the sole, and you will see, ewe ® the 
“Shatnet: is cut. 


“NEW ASTHYWA REMEDY. 








Having struggled twenty years terween! \ife and 
dew wiih ASTHMAiom PHTHISIC, I experi- 
mented myself by compounding roots aud herbs, 
Sed jobshvg: naleipe$ obtained. 4 for- 


terfal remedy and 
adret 


atantly, eo the patient « down to 
sleep bg eh Om Drug eis are su pii 


sarge ares address a0: LANGEL L, Aprile Creek, 
Ohia, Beeeiete me Prive for full size package, rt 


aay WARRANT: ONE 
ct in all 
ne we i Sorina of Pitea: vileo 
w ren { Pores: 
“Kidney 
‘diseases of 











Sa -@terpwaare. fae a bette. Send for Circular: 
"Budd ‘Dobfe’s” Condittsn~ “Powders.” 


_D. 1: A. C.-ONE E. 
‘INVALUABLE F FOR H wn ores OUT 4 CONDITION, 


ele Cort, Emm 





we i Sorts 
Ate ore coum 


* SUDD ‘DOBLE, tise Boyt, "Pei Shee Phitad. 


~ ANY-MAN-OF SENSE 


who: wishéeto éave-déllars "will send f6r-F ree Price 


‘veN S6C 
. 5 BEES F ? ares: N.Y. 
ARGEST sTUC 'K..OF TYPE, PRESSES, 


ae “A aS Urpce Pury: 


Iten and Dutch sta and Bronzes. 


an the te- 


. 











LranyoTeumanspul cu; r. 
&: lary paid © tile ‘practicing, ‘agreed, 
within Oh: regseaye P¥b't, OREREL: 0." | 


aot 
EO. e & cn ORECNe 
G FO. AyEREN ek aud a SUPRA ‘ait story in the 
Cnited States oon ‘Divot! vsical In tro 
ment ony. split tee Foren fir Price 
we A Aud oe wt KY, 





Lid we 1 


believe them to: by the | voi 











Modern Method of Light 
OurHOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Ets, 
GASLIGET ADAPTED T) POPULAR 


ED 
, SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. 
PERFELTED BY THE 
Keystone Safety Gas Maciine Co 
J.B. WILSON, President. 
C.H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas, 


‘OFFICE NO. 717, SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
a and full Naforinedlon furnished ons 


8S. H.. HARRIS 


SAFES | 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO. FIRE all saved thetr cot 
tents. The Safes may be Be seen at the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E Ranulph street, 
EMPIRE CITY. 
“STEAM CARPET CLEANING W WORKS. 


LATS betaly 
HANKINSON /& 00:3: 
IMPROVED MACHINES, 


(Provected by Letters Patent). ba 
© BMhice“and peaches ect, ‘Nos, thy 1187, 
Broaslwa y, between 45th pee dticn 
Opders by Mai prompuly atten ed to 


“CHAS, .H, ROCKWELL, Proprietot. 
HICKS & SMITH, 


CAS, EIXTURES, 














xpaN BL EAOUES. SORE NEW YORK. 
EPILEPSY 0 - Bana 
use of Ross epic cee creat a 


tend their nee ie duch 8s voengbiedd to turstsd treanneett (00! neh 
ing 411 the necesaary —elicnes ont make no are hnnaless pag 
ey per peo lizan fore ROSS.  Baorabis up 
ic t wo applica 
Si Wale Sunset, Micbwmebastoe) SD OTC 
oliad VERTINERS! poe home ke five dents td uss. i= 15 GEO. P. 
thy vane oe qe 


ais on ranula’ pees Br So 
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